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EARL KITCHENER 

WHOSE SUCCESS IN SUBDUING EGYPT AND SOUTH AFRICA AND IN REOKGANIZINC THE INDIAN 

ARMV LED NATURALLY TO HIS SELECTION AS HEAP OF THE BRITISH WAR 

OFFICE DURING THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT 
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THE VALUE OF A QUIET 
VOICE 



THERE are people who see in the present European war the logical 
result of great armaments. There are others who point to Luxem- 
burg as an example of no armament, and to the fate of Belgium as 
an example of the ineffectiveness of treaties. These views are put 
forward as contradicting each other. They do not. Armaments do not by 
themselves cause war, or, as the Kaiser often stated, entirely prevent them. 
Neither do treaties. The matter is not so simple. 

A boy who goes around among his acquaintances asking them to feel his 
muscle and explaining to them how he would beat each one if they should ever 
attack him, is very likely sooner or later to find them all against him so that his 
muscle can not save him a good beating. On the other hand a boy that can't 
defend himself is likely to suffer also. Perhaps the proper course is "to speak 
softly and carry a big stick." The difficulty is that if the stick is very big the 
owner becomes very proud of it and finds it exceedingly difficult to keep from 
pointing to it — and this is bad. 

In our own case perhaps we do not need a very large stick. A sound, well 
seasoned one of modest size, coupled with good manners, ought to suffice to keep 
us out of trouble so long as we do not covet our neighbors' goods. If we should 
have such designs, we will need a much larger stick. And conversely if we should 
affect a very large stick, our neighbors would begin to suspect us of such designs. 

Yet in a proper proportion between the softness of our speech and the size 
of our stick there is no reason to oppose peace treaties or arbitration treaties. 
Of course, they will not stop wars between two nations that want to fight, but 
they do provide time and machinery for settling disputes between nations that 
do not want to fight, and it seems just as reasonable to be prepared to prevent 
war as it does to be prepared to wage war when it comes. 

Nor does it argue that a nation is dishonest that makes such treaties, be- 
cause it is possible that some of them may be broken. As long as the treaties 
are an honest effort to provide a preventive for war, there is no reason to cast 
reflections on the makers thereof because their efforts are not universally suc- 
cessful. 

Trusting entirely either in the bigness of one's stick or the softness of one's 
voice does not seem to be as effective as a calm balance between the two. 



GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH 

THE COMMANDER OF THE ALLIED ARMIES' SMALL ENGLISH CONTINGENT WHICH HAS 
DISTINGUISHED ITSELF. ALTHOUGH IT IS BUT ABOUT ONE TENTH OF THE ALLIED ARMY HIS 
FORCE IS HALF AGAIN AS LARGE AS THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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GENERAL VON AUFFENBERG (RIGHT) 

IN SUPREME COMMAND OF THE AUSTRIAN FORCES WHEN THEY FOUGHT THE RUSSIANS NBAK 
LEMBERC IN THE (TILL THEN) GREATEST BATTLE IN HISTORY 
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GENERAL JOFFRE 

WHOSE STRATEGY IN REFUSING BATTLE UNTIL THE FULL FORCE OF THE FRENCH ARMY 
WAS CONCENTRATED AND BOTH FLANKS WERE PROTECTED BY FORTRESSES. PRACTICALLY 
ROBBED THE BRILLIANT GERMAN ADVANCE OF ALL RESULTS. WITH HIM (RIGHT) IS THE 
ONE-ARMED GENERAL PAU OF FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR FAME 



IN THEIR "rush to Paris" the Cemians 
counted well on their ability to concentrate 
on the French frontier more rapidly than 
the French, and thus be able to leave their 
opponents "at the post, " as it were, in this 
gigantic race. They well knew the difficulties 
that were to be faced along every part of their 
frontier, as few years they had literally combed 
each stone and blade of grass on the hills and 
along the valleys of their 43-year-old dividing 
line. In adopting a line of operations for their 
right wing through Belgium and down the valley 
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THE RUSH TO PARIS 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WESTERN THEATRE OF WAR FROM THE 

MOBILIZATION OF THE ARMIES TO THE DISPOSITIONS DURING 

THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE, OCTOBER 1ST 

which is equipped with mountain artillery and 
would be especially valuable for work in the 
Vosges Mountains. These _ mountains, that 
form the frontier of the province of Afsace with 
France, rise to a height of about 4,500 feet, are 
rugged, wooded, and in many ways remind one 
of the Alleghany Mountains in the United 
States. The total number of army corps then 
available would be 20, to 21 for France, One 
of the French corps, the 19th, was stationed in 
Algeria and would need about three weeks' time 
to arrive on the line in France. Should France 
be able to effect her concentration before the 
Germans, on account of unforeseen circum- 
stances, were able to get all their corps, including 
those in Belgium, on to the French frontier, an 
offensive might be attempted by the French in 
the direction of Saarburg. This would bring 
the French masses against the German left 
wing and, if successful, would have the effect of 
bearing it back on to the Ardennes region and 
possibfy throwing a largepart of the German 
army back on tne fortress of Metz, where a 
German disaster might become a possibility. 

The Moselle River in this area is easy to 
defend for a force on the north side, as the hills 
are just about the proper distance from the 
river to allow an excellent field of fire for the 
infantry and excellent positions for the artillery. 
It was therefore considered that 60,000 men in 
this area should be able to hold back 200,000. 
However, in case this was attempted by the 
French, enough corps must be held within sup- 
porting distance of that area between Metz and 
the Vosges Mountains. South of the Vosges 
Mountains, that is along the opening east of 
Belfort, a serious offensive by the French could 
not be attempted with any assurance of success 
because they would be hemmed in between the 
Vosges Mountains and the Rhine River, If 
they were able to cross the Rhine they would 
run into the great natural barrier of the Black 
Forest, a mountainous, rough, and thickly 
wooded area, in which a large army would be at 
a terrible disadvantage. If the French at- 
tempted anything serious in that quarter it 
could easily be taken care of, and consequently 
only a small force need be left in that place. 
From Verdun to Maubeuge the French have 
not fortified the frontier to any extent, affording 
a front of about ninety-five miles through which 
the German army might cross, without having 
to reduce any of the permanent lines of in- 
trenched camps. If the French attempted to 
aid the Belgians by sending troops into that 
country, they would be playing right into the 



of the Oise toward the capital of France they 
knew full well that not only would the Belgian 
army with its forts of Li^e and Namur prac- 
tically be added to the French opposition, but 
also that a violation of the territory of Belgium 
might bring England to the Continent. 

Many difficulties presented themselves in 
this move, the greatest of which lay in the 
Ardennes district in the south of Belgium and 
northern Luxemburg. Several of their army 
corps would have to march through this district 
in their advance, because the forts of Li^ge 
and Namur could be expected to offer at least 
some days of resistance to a passage of German 
troops along the main hi|hways that join them. 
The Ardennes district is poor agriculturally, 
sparsely inhabited by a poor population, a place 
where an army with its thousands of men and 
horses could not "live off the country." To 
have moved an army of five corps through this 
district forty years ago would have been a very 
difficult undertaking, but to-day, due to auto- 
mobile transport, this could be successfully 
accomplished and the army supplied untiiit ar- 
rived at the French border. As to the rest of Bel- 
gium the fortress of Li^ge could be taken by a 
"coup de main "and, if unsuccessful in surprise, 
two army corps with the new siege material 
might be depended on to accomplish its fall 
in a couple of^ weeks at most. After Libge these 
two corps could operate against the Belgian 
army and Namur until the former was driven 
back into Antwerp and the latter was reduced. 
When this was accomplished these two corps' 
mission would have been finished and they 
could be sent to the eastern frontier for opera- 
tions against the Russians, their places in Bel- 
gium being taken by organizations of the land- 
wehr or first reserve, which could act practically 
as well as the active corps on the defensive, 
but are not as efficient for offensive operations. 

For the French campaign Germany could 
count on 19 of her active corps assisted by one 
Austrian corps — the 14th Corps from Innsbruck, 
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Germans' hands, as they could not possibly get 
as many men there as the Germans could at 
the beginning of the operations. Neither could 
the English, whose field army amounted to only 
three corps, against which at least five German 
corps would be available. The German con- 
centration would then be so arranged that a 
concentric advance would be made through the 
gap in the French fortifications between Mau- 
beuge and Verdun in the direction of Rheims. 
As this movement progressed the German front 
would be constantly growing less as it ap- 
proached that place and therefore would be 
stronger each da>^. It would also be directed 
against the left wing of the French main army 
and would bring at least ten corps to bear on 
five French corps in this quarter. Should the 
French accept battle in this area the Germans 
would be certain to outnumber them, as they 
would have either to face a flank and accept 
battle, or concentrate to the rear. 

In the case of a concentration to the rear, say 
behind the line of the iVlame or Seine rivers, 
the whole northern part of France would have 
to be practically abandoned to the invader. 
French public opinion probably would demand 
that the French army fight a battle before this 
abandonment became a reality. It therefore 
seemed probable that the French would offer 
battle at least by the time Rheims were reached. 
If not, the movement would be continued with 
all haste so as to break up any concentration 
they mi^ht attempt behind the Mame, and by 
threatening Paris battle could probably be 
forced. 

The Germans have always wanted to have 
this ^reat battle take place somewhere in the 
vicinity of Rheims, as around this place, the 
champagne country, is found an open, undul- 
ating terrain, with vine covered hills, rising 
for a few hundred feet from the streams flowing 
into the Aisne River. Good pasturage and fod- 
der for the horses exists, and a good deal of 
food can be gathered from the country for the 
support of the army. The distance is only 
eighty miles to the frontier by roads, which are 
entirety suited to the movements of troops and 
transportation, both motor and animal. In a 
comparativelyfewdays,also,the railroads might 
be repaired and trains be run direct from the 
bases on the Rhine. The nearer to the frontier 
that the great battle could be brought on, the 
better it would be for the Germans, because if 
the nearer the sooner, and the nearer the shorter 
their lines of supply. With Russia attacking 
on the eastern frontier it was of the greatest im- 
portance to obtain a decision at the earliest 
possible moment against France, as something 
might happen to the Austrian army that would 
necessitate its immediate reinforcement by a 
large number of German corps. Without a 
destruction of the hostile main army the 
possession of any point, no matter how im- 
portant, that does not directly lead to the 
destruction of the army is of no avail. 

The great object in this campaign on the 



part of Germany was to bring the French army 
to a decisive combat in the vicinity of Rheims, 
turn or envelop its left flank, force it back on its 
frontier forts or on to the Swiss frontier, and 
destroy either all or a large part of it. As the 
German army could be concentrated on the 
froiitier in 14 days it could adopt any course 
or line of operations it desired to begin with, as 
it was well known that the French army needed 
17 days at least for the same operation. The 
German concentration was therefore carried 
out as indicated in the map t)n page 1 1 and 
was complete on the fourteenth day of August. 
The map shows that the centre of gravity of 
the whole army is in the vicinity of Longwy and 
that in its forward movement into France the 
whole force would pivot on Verdun, thence in 
a bow shape to the line of the river Oise, along 
which are the direct roads to Paris. Could the 
French army then be engaged in battle within 
the first month of the war, this line might con- 
tinue to pivot on Verdun and, by a great swing 
of the outstretched arm, describe a semicircle 
from the Oise in the vicinity of La Fere via 
Chateau Thierry, Sftzanne, Brienne, and Chau- 
mont, to Epinai, thereby enclosing the greater 
part, at least, of the French army. It was one 
of the boldest strategical conceptions ever 
attempted. 

The right of this mammoth manoeuvre was to 
be covered by the mass of the German cavalry, 
about ^0,000, operating to the west and guard- 
ing the rear from any sorties by the Pans gar- 
rison, the British, or other hastily gathered 
troops. A thing which the Germans never ex- 
hibited in their manteuvres was the way that 
their cavalry was to be organized and handled 
for this campaign. The Germans used no 
larger organization than the cavalry brigade 
of about 1,600 sabres, but in this first campaign 
of the war each one of these brigades was fol- 
lowed by a battalion of infantry with field and 
machine guns mounted in armored automobiles. 
This gave about 1,000 infantrymen to each 
cavalry brigade to act as a pivot of manoeuvre, 
and along the roads they could easily keep up 
or even run ahead of the cavalry. Each bn- 
gade was equipped with radio telegraphic ap- 
paratus so that contiguous brig'ades could be 
brought to the scene of action whenever neces- 
sary. The result of this arrangement was that 
not only cavalry but large bodies of infantry 
could be successfully engaged by the German 
cavalry. Aeroplanes with their motor-driven 
supply wagons covered the front and could 
easily discern any large bodies of the enemy in 
the vicinity. This allowed the cavalry to keep 
their men well in hand for use in battle. The 
aeroplane, instead of lowering the value of 
cavalry, has on the other hand vastly increased 
its value as a combatant arm. As the French 
cavalry was neither equipped nor organized 
in this manner at the outset, in no way could it 
cope with the German. 

The French, in their estimate of the situation, 
which involved a determination of the direction 
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THE FRENCH AND GERMAN CONCENTRATION ON AUGUST I4TH 



a DRIVEN 
TO THE FRENCH FRONTIER THROUGH B 
WEST THROUGH BELGIUM CLEARING THE WAV FOR TH 

of the German line of operations, also were cer- 
tain that a "rush to Paris" would be attempted 
by their adversaries. The only question was. 
Where would it come from? In studying the 
frontier it was very evident that the valley of 



the Oise River was the most direct route to 
Paris. Along it also were the great highroads 
that Napoleon used so often, notably in his 
Waterloo campaign, in his "rush to Belgium" 
to meet the allies before they could effect a 
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junction of their forces. The French, due to 
their corps mobilization points being so far 
removed from this line, could not concentrate 
their army in this theatre nearly so quickly as 
the Germans. If they attempted to delay 
theGermansinBelgiumonly, about three corps, 
the first from Lille, the second from .\miens, 
and the third from Rouen, could be assembled 
for that purpose within sixteen days after mobil- 
ization had been ordered. This inferiority in 
numbers would expose them to almost certain 
destruction at the hands of a superior German 
force. English troops also could not possibly 
be expected to land on the Continent and take 
the field within that time. Neither would it be 
wise to send any considerable force of French 
cavalry to Belgium, because in the first place 
they could arrive in time only by forced marches 
which, together with the combats against 
superior forces of German cavalry, would tend 
either to destroy or render them incapable of 
offensive action for months after. Though the 
French cavalry might be able to accomplish 
little in the first stages of the war. in the second 
Stage, if the Germans met a reverse, this arm 
would be invaluable. The French, then, could 
not without seriously compromising the whole 
campaign oppose a German advance through 
Belgium in that territory. 

Furthermore, it seemed improbable that the 
Germans would use a route through Belgium as 
a line of operations. I n the first place it would 
be against the principle of strategy that re- 
<]uires an army on the offensive to march with 
its whole force assembled against the hostile 
main army. By going through Belgium the 
Germans would certainly not be going with all 
their forces against the hostile main army and 
their forces would be divided by the almost im- 
passable country of the Ardennes district that 
would effectually prevent any reenforcement 
from north to south until it had been cleared. 
The next point was that it would involve a 
violation of Belgian neutrality, which would 
bring Belgium's 100,000 troops into the field, 
which, with their garrisons and fortresses of 
Lihge and Namur, would amount to three army 
corps. In such a case England also would 
enter the fray, because England can never if 
she can help it allow a maritime rival to possess 
itself of the Belgian coast, which is practically 
at her back door and from which an actual in- 
vasion is by no means an impossibility. 

England, with what improvised units she 
could send to the Continent in addition to her 
regular army, could be depended on to fur- 
nish about 3 army corps. This would be a 
virtual addition of 6 army corps to the French 
army. As Germany could bring to bear cer- 
tainly no more than 30 of her 3; corps, with 
possibly I or 2 Austrian corps or a total of 22 
corps, France with the addition of 6 corps would 
have, with her 2[, a total of 27 corps. If Ger- 
many had to detach more than ; corps for duty 
against the Russians, this disproportion would 
be still greater. 



It therefore seemed improbable that Germany 

would run the chances of violating Belgian 
territory and invading along the valley of the 
Oise River. Next it seemed highly improbable 
that Germany would invade by way of the Bel- 
fort opening or the Vosges Mountains through 
Alsace province, especially as it was evident 
that Italy would not join her. If this line of 
operations were adopted it almost certainly 
would involve a violation of Swiss neutrality, 
quite a dangerous undertaking in view of the 
efficiency of the Swiss army in its mountain 
home. If an invasion of France by the Belfort 
gap were unsuccessful, the Germans would be 
thrown back on the Swiss frontier and de- 
stroyed or driven across that frontier. Bel- 
gium and the Vosges Mountain region then hav- 
ing been eliminated as possible lines of main ad- 
vance for the Germans, where between these 
points would the advance occur? 

It was well known that the Germans had 
completely provided themselves with mobile 
artillery (the 1 1.2 inch howitzers) capable of 
piercing the concrete and armored works on the 
French frontier. The great number of railroad 
unloading platforms, about 80 in number, in 
Lorraine also lent color to the belief that their 
principal concentration was to be made in that 
area. These platforms are more than 1,500 feet 
la^g and on both sides of the double tracked 
railroads. In this area, also, immediately 
around Metz, [20,000 covering troops could be 
dispatched across the border against 50,000 
for France. These could seize the approaches 
to any points desired in that vicinity. It 
therefore seemed probable that the main Ger- 
man attack would be directed somewhere 
between Verdun and Epinal, probably straight 
through the harrier of forti in the vicinity of Si. 
Mihiel, which lies about midway between Ver- 
dun and Toul, If these forts could be reduced 
in a few days by means of the new siege 
howitzers, a direct attack could be delivered 
against the French left wing. This, in all 
probability, could be accomplished in the first 
few days after mobilization had been ordered, 
because if the Germans intended to adopt this 
line of operations they would be certain to make 
adequate preparations for it. The main 
French concentration was therefore directed 
toward the line Bar-!e-Duc-Epinal and at the 
time the German concentration was complete 
the French still lacked three or four days of 
finishing theirs. 

When a concentration of a great army in- 
volving more than a million men has been 
started by railroad, or marching for that matter, 
it is a most difficult thing to change. All the 
railroad schedules for the trains, about 26 
in number for each army corps, all the supply 
arrangements, systems of debarcation, and 
marching schedules have to be changed. If a 
tie-up or a mistake happens at any one place it 
may compromise the whole concentration. If 
a successful and efficiently organized con- 
centration can be made in the proper place and 
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THE RUSH TO PARIS ON AUGUST 23D 
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the troops with ail their supply arrangements diflicult military operations incident to a cam- 
can move forward to batrle, one of the most paign has been accomplished. As the French 
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concentration proceeded it became evident that 
the Germans were moving a considerable part 
of their army through Belgium and Luxemburg. 
This led to the inference that their lines must 
be weakly held in Lorraine. An offensive move 
by the French was therefore started in the direc- 
tion of Saarburg with five corps in the advanced 



which played to the French imagination in 

gaining back their "lost province." An offen- 
sive to be successful must be stronger than the 
opposition at the critical points, must be well 
sustained and constantly grow stronger as it 
progresses until the great decision that is being 
striven for is obtained. 
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body, [f an offensive move in this direction 
were successful the German communications 
with their bases on the Rhine would be threat- 
ened, they would have to change front to their 
left flank to meet the French onslaught, and as 
many of their corps were so far distant in 
Belgium a great victory might be obtained. 

These were some of the considerations that 
led the French to move into Lorraine in addi- 
tion to the political aspects of the situation 



The French started their invasion of Lor- 
raine with great spirit and had made some 
progress during the second week in August with 
their advanced group when they were pounced 
on by the Germans in superior numbers and 
thrown back with loss. !n fact very good 
handling was required to extricate this force. 
(The map on page 13 illustrates the with- 
drawal of this force during the latter part of 
August.) Some small offensive moves were 
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the nature of demonstrations and were of the British moves and had concentrated 2 



thrown back. 
While these things were happening the Ger- 



superior force at that place to attack them. The 
British commander. General French, was noi 
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FRENCH AGAIN TO CHANCE FRONT 

man right wing through Belgium was making 
phenomenal progress, was scattering the Belgian 
resistance, and reducing the Belgian fortifica- 
tions in a marvelously short time. 'The 
British expeditionary force of three corps was 
rushed up with all possible speed to the north of 
Valenciennes and sent to the front. On Aug- 
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DURING THE LAST 
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aware of the great strength of the enemy op- 
posed to him until told by General Joffre, the 
generalissimo of the French army. General 
French's left flank was enveloped by the Ger- 
mans, his communications with Havre cut 
by the German cavalry, and his force only ex- 
tricated itself by a precipitate retreat on La 
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Fere, which they reached about four days later 
and there found protection under the guns of 
the fortress. During this retreat and incidental 
battles the British loss amounted to about 
30 per cent, of the numbers engaged. Expert 
handling alone saved the British army. (See 
map on page 13.) 

The German advance was so rapid that the 
French, if they persisted in an invasion of 
Lorraine, were sure to betaken in flank and rear 
by the Germans coming from the northwest. 
It became imperative either to change front 
to the northwest to meet the German army or 
to concentrate to the rear. A change of front 
is a most perilous feat to accomplish in the face 
of the enemy. The lines of communication 
are very apt to cross, as each large army sub- 
division is assigned certain roads over which 
its supplies arc transported. An army requires 
an average of more than ten pounds per day 
per man in food, ammunition, equipment, and 
forage. It can be seen, then, that for 1,000.000 
men at least 5,000 tons of supplies per day must 
be brought up. If these fail, especially with a 
large army, disaster is almost sure to follow. 
Should the French have been decisively de- 
feated in the latter part of August, the fate of 
France would have been sealed. The Germans 
counted on the French offering battle anyway, 
to prevent their territory bemg used as the 
battle ground any more than they could help. 
They therefore considered that a decisive battle 
would take place somewhere in the vicinity of 
Rheims and their movement had been designed 
so as to bring their maximum force to bear in 
that vicinity and by a great swinging movement 
of their right wing enclose the French army in 
its grip. To delay the German advance 5 
French corps had been thrown along the line 
of the Aisne River and were hotly engaged with 
superior forces of Germans. (See map, page 1 j.) 

Thequestionforthe French, then, was whet her 
to change front to their left flank or concen- 
trate to the rear. The latter was the only 
solution which offered the best chances for 
saving their army and possibly throwing back 
the German invasion for a distance at least. 
The concentration to the rear involved giving 
up further French territory to the invader and 
was strongly opposed by the political part of the 
Government. It is quite probable that General 
Kitchener's visit to France at that time hud a 
strong influence on the French deciiion to concen- 
'trate lo the rear. This incidentally involved a 
change of the French ministry and possibly the 
saving of France from defeat. It was the only 
sound military policy to adopt and the more 
remarkable on account of the French tempera- 
ment, which usually is anxious to accept battle 
at any time or place where the integrity of 
French territory is involved. 

A concentration was therefore ordered on the 
line Nogent-St. Dizier-Verdun (the beginning 
of this is shown in the map on page ■)). The 
Germans became aware that they were being 
opposed merely by a delaying force and con- 



sidered it possible that the French concentra- 
tion was being made immediately behind the 
river Marne. They therefore made the utmost 
speed to get there before this had been accom- 
plished fully by the French, During this time 
the German right wing was marching straight 
down the roads along the river Oise in the di- 
rection of Paris and apparently threatening 
that place. The French people, ignorant of the 
real strategy of the French army and because 
the German advance seemed irresistible, grew 
very pessimistic and fully expected to see Paris 
soon besieged by the invading hosts. They did 
not consider that the objective of any military 
campaign must have for its immediate object 
the destruction of the enemy's main army before 
the investment of a great stronghold is begun. 
If Paris had been invested by the Germans 
without first having destroyed the French main 
army, even if they had entered it. no good could 
have resulted and so great a portion of their 
troops would have been diverted to this opera- 
tion that their other forces would have been so 
weakened as to make their defeat by the 
French field army almost certain. 

The object of the Germans is to destroy the 
French main army, and as long as that remains 
intact Paris is safe. By threatening Paris by 
an apparently irresistible advance the Germans 
threw many of the French people into a panic, 
and the constant retreating of the French army 
also had a very depressing effect on its morale. 
Both of these results were advantages to the 
Germans. During this time the garrison of 
Paris, about 165,000 men, was placed on a com- 
plete war footing. All the detached organiza- 
tions from the southern part of France which it 
was possible to get hold of were hurried to 
Paris and the British army continued operating 
in that vicinity. The Germans were well aware 
of these preparations and when they crossed 
the Marne River around Eperney and St. 
Hilaire and did not find the French army there 
it became evident that they had concentrated 
so far to the south that an envelopment of the 
French left wing was an impossibility. A 
frontal attack alone could be made, as the 
Fortress of Paris was on the German ri^ht and 
the intrenched lines from Toul to Epmal on 
their left. A defeat of the French on their line 
of concentration would only drive them back 
on their communications and offer nothing de- 
cisive. If the Germans on the other hand 
suffered defeat they would stand an excellent 
chance of being cut off either from the west 
(Paris) or the east (Verdun). 

Under the circumstances of the present Ger- 
man campaign, the chance of obtaining a great 
decision over France in the first six weeks of 
the war had passed. The Russians were getting 
down into the southern part of Poland, where 
the German strategy had hoped to be able to 
confine them with their main army released 
from France at this time, and operating to the 
south from East Prussia against the Russian 
rear. Three more corps then were sent to 
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East Prussia from France, in order to give them 
ten corps on the Russian frontier and enable 
them to take the offensive. Their places in 
France were taken by reservists. The Ger- 
mans had only 15 first line army corps left in 
France. This disposition was made because 
they could not hope to gain any decision of 
moment south of Paris. With the force in 
France, however, they could withdraw and 
probably entice the main French army to fol- 
low them to the country north of Rheims, which 
is admirably adapted to the holding of a great 
battle. The forward movement was continued, 
however, until September 7th by the Germans. 
A day or two before that time the great mass of 
their cavalry, which had been operating in front 
of and to the west of Paris, was moved to the 
southeast of Paris to cover the German right 
flank. Its patrols penetrated to the outskirts 
of Troyes, Romilly, and Nogent, ail on the 
Seine River. Three corps were detailed to hold 
olT the troops operating in front of Paris and 
the British. The command of these was left 
with General Von Kluck, who had made the 
very rapid march down the Oise River. The 
positions of the French and German armies on 
September 7th are indicated In the map on page 
14. The Germans were greatly outnumbered 
then at all points, and it was the first lime since 
the beginning of the campaign thai the two main 
armies had been in contact. 

To cover their own retreat the Germans con- 
centrated against the French centre at Vitry- 
le-Franfois, as soon as the French made a for- 
ward move. In the meantime an intrenched 
position of great strength had been prepared by 
the Germans on the line approximately P^ronne- 
La Fire- Rheims-Ch a Ions-north of Verdun and 
back of this alortg the Aisne River. To this 
line the Germans fell back from the 7th to the 
i4t_h of September. They were followed by the 
main French army and the English on the west. 
The main French army did not attempt to gain 
a brilliant victory and at the same time run the 
risk of a severe defeat by pushing its right 
wing against the German communications north 
of Verdun. It was well understood by the 
French that a delay in a decisive battle was of 



more advantage to them than to the Germans, 
as the Russians operating in Poland must be 
taken care of sooner or later. 

From the middle of September until the 1 st of 
October the French allied and German armies 
faced each other on this line. Fighting con- 
tinued during all this period with more or less 
severity. Nothing decisive for either side 
transpired. The general positions of the main 
armies are indicated in the map on page 1$. 
On the extreme French left, that is in front 
of St. Quentin, the Allies assembled all the 
improvise'3 field troops such as the garrison of 
Paris organizations, colonial troops from Africa, 
the British expeditionary force, and, during the 
last part of September, the British Indian 
troops. This whole force amounted to about 
500,000 men of all classes. A movement in 
this direction could only result in driving back 
the Germans on their lines of communication 
and forcing them to carry supplies and rtinforce- 
menls on one less road but not cutting them off. 
The movement if successful could result in clear- 
ing France of German troops, but would not 
cut the German communications. 

A move north of Verdun by the French would 
on the other hand cut the German communica- 
tions and render the position of their army very 
dangerous. The operations of the Allies on the 
German right are therefore designed to draw 
as much of their army in that direction as pos- 
sible so that a move north of Verdun can be 
made by the French main army should oppor- 
tunity offer. To guard against this the Ger- 
mans are holding a strong force along the Meuse 
with its centre opposite St. Mihiel. The men- 
ace of this keeps the French back from oper- 
ations with their main army north of Verdun. 
It is through here that a German offensive move 
may at any time develop. 

German siege operations have been initiated 
against Antwerp, Belgium. Should this place 
be captured it would afford a naval and aerial 
base for operations against England and re- 
move a constant menace to the German com- 
munications through Belgium from Cologne 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. Its investment by the 
Germans indicates that they expect a long war. 
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DURING the initial stages of land war- 
fare, the existence of rail-power is a 
vital ingredient in effective mobiliza- 
tion, concentration, and in getting 
the strategic jump on the enemy. 
Now Germany has the most highly developed 
railroad system for the extent of her territory 



of any nation in the world. Not only is even" 
point on her French frontier covered by rail- 
roads but all points on her Russian frontier 
as well. Her total mileage is about ^5,000. 
Russia's, with all its vast territory, is also 
3;,ooo miles. Austria has 25,000 miles of 
railroads, a great deal of which is along her 
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northern frontier, giving her a very complete 
net of tiansportation in that part. It is in her 
railroad system that the great material strength 
of Germany both for offense and defense is 
found. There are two distinct lines of railroad 
running into East Prussia with innumerable 
branches leading to all points of the East 
Prussian frontier. (It was along these that 
the German corps were brought from Belgium 
in the latter part of August, a movement that 
caused the Russian defeat at Allenstein, East 
Prussia.) There are two, and in some places 
three, main railroad lines running all around the 
frontier by Breslau, Posen, and Thorn, all 
of which have a great many connections with 
central Germany, Breslau has seven different 
railroads running out of it, and the frontier 
between Breslau and Cracow is a perfect net- 
work of railroads. A rapid concentration at 
any point on the frontier is, therefore, easy for 
Germany. There are only four lines of rail- 
road actually crossing the frontier from East 
Prussia into Russia and one from Ratibor, 
Germany on the Austrian frontier, to Warsaw, 
Poland. 

The Russian system of railroads is very 
inferior to the German or, for that matter, to 
the Austrian, Many of the roads have only 
single lines of track, their construction is in- 
ferior, stations wide apart, and speed slower. 
They cannot carry the same amount of traffic 
as those of their opponents. The gauge of the 
German and Austrian railroads is the same — 

4 feet 8i inches — so that rolling stock can be 
used interchangeably. The Russian gauge is 

5 feet, so that their cars and engines cannot 
be used in Germany or Austria. The Germans 
have devised a method, however, by which it 
is possible to extend the distance between their 
car wheels along the axles so as to make the 
altered wheel base fit the Russian gauge, in 
case of a German invasion of Russia. 

The Russian military machine had been 
vastly improved by 1910 and by 1914 it had 
attained a rating in efficiency not far below, if 
not equal to, that of its neighbors on the west. 
Russia's active army at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities consisted of 36 army corps. (A Russian 
army corps, with its reserve division is, roughly, 
50,000 men.) Of this number 39 were in 
European Russia and 7 in Asia. It has always 
been a question how many army corps Russia 
could assemble in Poland for an offensive 
campaign against Austria and Germany, be- 
cause so much depends on Russia's internal 
conditions, the possible participation of the 
Balkan States, and the conditions in the Cau- 
casus, Persia, Turkestan, and the Far East. 
Under any conditions all her corps could not 
be brought to Poland, notably those in the 
Caucasus where, in addition to a possible men- 
ace from Turkey, the political conditions are 
always unsettled. This is also the case along 
the Turkestan frontier, and it would probably 
be impossible to withdraw the Russian Amur 
garrisons for duty in Europe on account of the 



I. On the outbreak of war, of her 
29 army corps stationed in Europe all except 
those in the Caucasus (3 in number) could, 
under favorable conditions, be made available 
at once, and 3 from the Irkutsk district of Asia, 
or a total of 28. Russia's mobilization arrange- 
ments had been so completed that, generally 
speaking, all her European corps could be 
mobilized at their home stations in from 10 
to 12 days. Those near the frontier could 
then immediately embark on the campaign. 
The concentration of the 26 corps in Poland 
would take from 20 to 35 days before it would 
be ready to begin active hostilities, about ten 
days more being necessary for the two cwps 
from the Irkutsk district of Russia to reach 
the theatre of operations. 

All Russia's military preparations and prob- 
ably her scheme of concentration down to 
exact details, and all the principal methods to 
be adopted in them, were well known by Ger- 
many and Austria before the beginmng of 
hostilities. The systems of espionage de- 
veloped by the European Powers, particularly 
Germany, are extremely efficient, and general 
plans involving a concentration are very 
difficult to keep secret. By studies made by 
the general staffs the day on which certain 
corps are able to arrive at their place of de- 
barcation from the railroads can be exactly 
determined. It was quite evident from the 
beginning that, during the first two months 
of the war at least, Germany would conffne her 
whole attention to the destruction of the 
French army, as that was her most dangerous 
enemy, and that only sufficient corps would 
be left on the Russian frontier to act as covering 
troops along her borders to delay any Russian 
advance. From 5 to 6 army corps, then, would 
be left in German East Prussia and on the 
western Polish frontier. The whole army of 
Austria except a small part left to oppose the 
Servians and iVIontenegrins could surely be 
counted on to oppose the Russian advance, at 
least 14 of Austria's 16 army corps, or about 
1,000,000 men. In actual army corps Germany 
and Austria would have about 18 or 20 corps 
available to Russia's 26 to 28. The strategical 
problem confronting Russia in an offensive 
move against Austria and Germany was 
infinitely more complicated than that con- 
fronting France and Germany in their cam- 
paigns. Germany is Russia's most dangerous 
foe, but to get at Germany it was necessary 
practically to destroy Austria's army first. 

The reason for this is to be found in the 
peculiar position of the German and Austrian 
frontiers from a strategical standpoint, and a 
short description of these and the terrain of 
Poland is necessary to form an understanding 
of the Russian campaign. In fact a knowledge 
of the topography of this area is essential to 
the formation of any connected idea as to the 
military operations that have been taking 
place in this theatre. 
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To begin with, the frontier of East Germany 

{the Russian frontier) is entirely without 
mountains or even hills. Their place is taken 
by well marked rivers with broad, marshy 
borders. The rivers Oder, Warthe, Vistula, 



German Silesia southeast of Breslau is protected 
by the Sudetic Mountains on the Austrian 
frontier and the great forests of Poland. It 
is a very rich country in industries, mines, and 
agriculture. The main lines of railroad and 
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THE RUSSIAN AND AUSTRIAN CONCENTRATION, AUGUST 2IST 

aiST THE RUSSIAN CONCENTRATION WAS COMPIETED. IT CONSISTED OF 26 AR 

r, 4 FROM THE WARSAW DISTRICT, 4 FROM THE ST. PETERSB 
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COVERING TROOPS 

Pregel, and Niemen, all run northwest or north roads connecting eastern and western Europe 

across Germany, and form successive obstacles pass through it, including especially the routes 

to the advance of Russian armies from the between Bohemia. Moravia. Galicia, and 

east. Russian Poland, extending for about Poland. In Austria the line of the Carpathian 

300 miles from east to west, is enclosed on the Mountains running inside the A ustro- Russian 

north by East Prussia and on the south by frontier is continued by the Transylvanian 

Austria, On the other hand, the position of Alps to form the Austrian south frontier with 
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Roumania, so that within her territory at 
varying distances from her actual Russian 
frontier, Austria possesses a high and nigged 
mo'jntain line of great military strength. Not 
until this mountain line has been crossed by 
the invader can Austria be seriously menaced. 
The configuration of the German-Austrian 
frontier wtth Poland exposes that part of 
Russia to invasion from three sides, and men- 
aces any advance westward by Russia through 
Poland to attack from north and south on its- 
line of communications. With large armies 
that are dependent on their lines of communi- 
cation for their existence, a menace to these 
such as this frontier makes possible is a very 
serious matter. 

The frontiers of both Germany and Austria, 
where they face Russian tcrntory, contain 
many strongly intrenched positions at strat- 
egical points, covering all main h'nes of ap- 
proach. East Prussia, in addition to being 
defended by artificial works, is intersected with 
swamps, lakes, and forests, being much like 
the lake country of JVtinnesota or Wisconsin In 
the United States. Russia's German-Austrian 
frontier is more than [,ooo miles long. Al! 
along it is found a flat country abounding in 
swamps, rivers, marshes, lakes, and forests. 
The great bogs on the south boundary of 
Poland, called the Pinsk Marshes, cover a 
distance of about 350 miles from east to west. 
They are crossed by only a single line of rail- 
road, that from Kiev to Brest-Litovsk. These 
marshes from a military standpoint divide this 
line from north to south into two parts, and 
render the position of an army fighting in 
front of them precarious in case of defeat. If 
driven into them it could find no subsistence 
and no supplies. 

The natural features of defense against 
Germany are the river Niemen, the Augustow 
Canal, running north and northwest of Biel- 
stock, the Vistula, Warthe, and Prosna rivers. 
Against an attack from the Austrian frontier 
the natural features of defense consist of the 
rivers Pruth, Dneister, Bug, and Pripet. The 
great military centre of western Russia is 
Warsaw, 120 miles from Thorn on the East 
Prussian frontier. The Warsaw region is 
heavily intrenched with permanent artificial 
works. A system of fortified posts exists all 
along the border. The character of Poland 
in its topography and climate, its roads and 
communications, is not unlike the northwestern 
part of the United States. Russia's problem, 
then, is most difficult not only on account of 
the difllculty of supplying a great army in this 
theatre, but also on account of the configuration 
of the frontier which makes a Russian mvasion 
of Germany through Poland much like thrust- 
ing one's hand into a lion's mouth. East Prussia 
representing the upper jaw and Austria the 
lower. Into Poland there are only three main 
lines of railroad from the interior of Russia; 
from Petrograd (St. Petersburg), from Moscow, 
and from Kiev to Bresl-Litovsk. In con- 



templating her campaign it was a prime re- 
quisite that all the spe(^d possible be made and 
that Austria be disposed of before Germany 
could infiict a decisive defeat on France, as 
Austria without doubt would be given the 
duty of keeping the Bear at bay until the 
arrival of the mighty hunter, Germany. 

The theatre of war in Poland is naturally 
divided from north to south, at the outset at 
least of an offensive campaign by Russia, by 
the great Pinsk Marshes. These are the same 
swamps that Napoleon depended on to cover 
his right fiank from attack in his advance to 
Moscow a hundred years ago. The area north 
of the swamps contains practically the whole 
of Poland, and naturally forms the principal 
theatre of operations; and Austria's eastern 
frontier and the Russian provinces of Volhynia 
and Podolia form the secondary theatre. In 
this secondary theatre it was necessary for 
Russia to watch Roumania, which, with its 
; army corps, might cause trouble should she 
join hands with Germany and Austria. The 
former appropriation by Russia of the Rou- 
manian province of Bessarabia still rankles In 
the Roumanian breast. 

In the principal theatre of operations, that 
is Poland, there were before the beginning of 
hostilities in August, 8 Russian army corps 
permanently stationed, 4 in the Vilna Distnct 
and 4 in the Warsaw district. These would be 
ready to take the offensive on the tenth day of 
mobilization and could act as covering troops 
for any concentration on the line Bielstock- 
Brest-Litovsk. A concentration always has to 
bemadetotherearof the frontier, at a sufficient 
distance to insure its immunity from inter- 
ference by the enemy. The vanous organiza- 
tions have to be detrained and organized into 
the grand field units at thelineof concentraticm. 

A great point is made by the various Euro- 
pean Powers as to the dates on which mobiliza- 
tion was started by each. Al! European Powers 
watch each other like hawks to determine the 
least sign of mobilization by their possible 
opponents, and rightly. If one Power could 
get a week's start on another, some important 
strategical point might be seized which might 
have the effect of determining the result of the 
whole campaign. If, for instance, Russia had 
been allowed to concentrate in Poland, in- 
trench her southern frontier against Austria, 
and at the outbreak of war seize the German 
fortress of Thorn and the crossings of the 
Vistula River, while Germany at the same time 
was fully occupied with France, the Russians 
would have been very apt to over-run all of 
Germany to Berlin before they could be stopped. 
Mobilization is a complicated and slow process; 
it takes a certain length of time, and cannot be 
shortened or the whole machine cannot act 
together as it should. An initiation of general 
mobilization by a European Power, therefore, 
calls for a counter mobilisation of the prospec- 
tive enemy immediately, and almost surely 
means war. 
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In the i>resent conflict Austria began a 
partial mobilization in the first part of July in 
order to settle her differences wiih Servia that 
grew out of the murder of the Austrian crown 
prince at Sarajevo on June 28th. This was 



of this short article August ist may be regarded 
as the first day of mobilization. This date 
was the one on which active warlike measures 
of all kinds were inaugurated by the great 
combatants. 
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followed by the same process on the part of 
Russia a few days later. After the middle of 
July Germany, observing these warlike prep- 
arations on the part of her neighbor, followed 
suit, and was in turn followed by France. In 
the latter part of July all the European Powers 
had sharpened their swords and a general 
mobilization was in progress. For the purposes 



The line Biel stock-Brest-Li I ovsk was the 
Men for the Russian de 
it is sufficiently removed 
frontiers, is centrally located between the 
Austrian -Germ an borders, and is well covered 
from attack especially by rhe great intrenched 
camp of Warsaw. In the secondary theatre 
of operations, that is on the lines converging 
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on the Austrian city of Lemberg, in Galicia, 
five Russian army corps, those in the Kiev 
district, would be available an the tenth day 
after mobilization had been ordered, and the 
two from the Odessa district would be available 
only a couple of days later, giving a total of 
seven corps. It was thought wise to keep a 
considerable force of Russian troops in the 
secondary theatre because, if Austria attempted 
a serious offensive in that direction, it must be 
stopped. If continued, it might be able to 
reacn toward Kiev, the left of this invading 
army being protected by the Pripet swamps, 
which would threaten the Russian communica- 
tions with Moscow. This invasion possibly 
might also be aided by Roumania and even 
Turkey. If only a delaying action were at- 
tempted by Austria in that theatre the eastern 
part of Galicia could be easily over-run, the 
city of Lemburg occupied, and the whole 
Russian army could meet west of the Pripet 
swamps in Poland. In addition, should 
Austria attempt an invasion of Poland east 
of the Vistula River toward Lublin, Poland, 
the seven Russian corps from the Kiev and 
Odessa districts could take this force in the 
right flank. 

The beginning of the campaign in the first 
few days of August saw the whole Austrian- 
Germ an- Russian frontier veneered with cover- 
ing troops, principally cavalry, engaged in 
numberless small combats. Covering opera- 
tions are of a delaying and reconnoitering 
nature, so as to insure the uninterrupted as- 
sembly of the great armies further to the rear. 
Wherever and whenever possible, the covering 
groups take the offensive and cause as much 
trouble as possible. The Austrian army was 
ready to take the offensive on Jhe tenth day of 
August. 

To be brief, the decision was to move the 
bulk of their army north from the triangle 
formed by the confluence of the Vistula and 
San rivers toward Lublin, The left wing was 
to be west of the Vistula and move from Cracow 
to the northeast in the direction of Ivangorod. 
This would cover the left of the main move- 
ment. In the secondary theatre of operations, 
the Austrian right wing was to be east of Lem- 
berg and delay any Russian force coming from 
that direction. The Austrian triangle between 
the rivers had been prepared with a strategic 
railway, roads, etc, so as to facilitate this 
operation. This move on the part of the 
Austrian army would menace the Russian line 
of strategical deployment then being carried 
out in the area Bielstock-Brest-Litovsk, take 
in flank any advance in the direction of Silesia 
by the Russians, and have the effect of drawing 
the weight of the whole Russian army down 
between the Vistula and Bug rivers facing 
south and lighting with its front parallel to its 
communications, or face to a flank. In case 
of a quick decision being obtained by Germany 
over France, allowin| them to bring their 
army into East Prussia and start an invasion 



of Poland toward Bielstock and Brest-Litovsk 
from East Prussia, the Russian army might 
be driven south, between the Pripet swamps 
and the Carpathian Mountains, and either be 
destroyed or very much shattered. If this 
came to pass all the remainder of Russia that 
is north of the Pripet swamps on an east and 
west line would be open to a German invasion 
with little or no opposition from large Russian 
forces. 

A single line of railroad runs parallel to the 
Austrian frontier between the Bug and Vistula 
rivers at an average distance of about sixty 
miles. The roads are poor and it is difficult to 
supply a large army over them. In case Ger- 
many failed to obtain a quick decision in 
France, the Russian army would drive the 
Austrian army together instead of dispersing 
it on to the Cracow-Przemysl line in front of 
the Carpathian Mountains. The offensive was 
taken up by Austria on the tenth of August 
when (as shown on page 19) two corps were west 
of the Vistula, 7 advanced in the direction of 
Lublin-Chelm (Kolm) or between the Vistula 
and Bug rivers, and 3 advanced east of Lem- 
burg. By the latter part of August the Austrian 
centre was in close proximity to the railroad 
passing through Lublin, and had drawn the 
whole weight of the Russian army on to itself. 
The left wing (2 corps) was in the vicinity of 
Radom, Poland. The right wing was being 
driven back rapidly by the Russians on Lem- 
berg. On the East Prussian frontier there were 
3 German corps, one in front of Kflnigsberg 
and 2 in the Allensiein-Graudenz district. 
The first was attacked by 2 Russian corps and 
driven back on to the defenses of Konigsberg, 
a very strongly intrenched camp. The two 
in the Allenstem-Graudenz district were being 
driven back by 4 Russian corps. A German 
corps at Thorn was confronted by a Russian, 
and a German corps pushed out from Breslau 
into Poland also. However, detachments from 
this force had reached Lodz, Poland, occupying 
that place and the surrounding territory. 

It appeared to the Russians for a time (about 
the 20th of Au^st) as if a crossing of the 
Vistula River might be made before the Ger- 
mans could stop it. This line by way of Thorn 
is the shortest route to Berlin, While the 
Russian corps were driving the Germans back 
in the Aliens tein-Grau den z region, the Geiinans 
were loading 2 army corps on to their trains in 
Belgium for service in East Prussia, The 
Russians meanwhile had over-run a great part 
of East Prussia. On the 23d of August, 2 
German corps, detrained near Allenstein, fell 
on the Russians' right flank and rear, destroyed 
2 Russian corps, and took 70,000 prisoners. 
The Germans then advanced eastward and 
cleared East Prussia of Russian troops, since 
which time, up to October ist, there have be;n 
encounters only along the border until the Ger- 
man offensive was taken up in the direction of 
Bielstock, which will be mentioned later. 

On September 2d, Lemberg was captured by 
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the Russians, who then seriously menaced the 
Austrian centre, which at that time was engaged 
in battle with the Russians in practically the 
whole area between the Vistula and Bug 
rivers in Poland {see map on page 31). Two 
army corps of the Austrian army that had been 



on the French frontier had now joined their 
central army in Poland, and 2 corps of the 
Russian army from the Irkutsk district of Asia 
had arrived, making good their loss in East 
Prussia. Austria then had 14 corps on the 
line against Russia while Russia had in line 
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at its disposal a force about one third larger. 
The main Russian army was jiow together 
west of the Pinsk swamps. Its left rested on 
the railroad between Lemberg and Przemysl. 
Its right reached across the Vistula River west 
of Lublin, the front more than 175 miles long 
and more than i,;oo,ooo men of the Russian 
army facing about [,000,000 Austrians. Both 
.he Russian and Austrian main armies were 
together and the ensuing days witnessed the 
greatest battle fought in the world's history up 
io that time (see map on page 21). 

In the great European nations of to-day 
where the system is such as to cause practically 
the whole male population of military age to 
spring to arms tn a day, and due to the fact 
tnat the populations of this part of the world 
have increased so greatly m the last century, 
mammoth armies are the result. The battles 
of these great hosts .are quite different from 
those of former times, that is the contests of 
armies comprising [00,000 men or so. These 
small battles were usually determined in a day. 
a few days, or at most a week. In the battles 
of to-day their beginning is marked by many 
engagements as large as the greatest battles of 
bygone generations were. These -fights grad- 
ually merge into one great battle in which all 
become involved. They cease very much as 
they began, being broken off by a series of 
engagements ofgradually lessening size. Where 
frontal attacks are made, such as the Russian 
attack on the Austrian army developed into, 
the attacker, even after a victory, is almost 
as tired as the defender and unable to make a 
vigorous pursuit. 

As a result of this battle and subsequent 
engagements the Austrians were forced back 
on to their lines of communication, and by the 
30th of August they had taken up the line with 
their right on Sambor, thence Przemysl- 
Tarnow, across the Vistula River to Miechow 
in Poland (page 33). This is a strongly placed 
line in front of the Carpathian Mountains. 
The Austrian army was entirely in tact and had 
made good its losses. This line was held, the 
Russians confronting it, and fighting, most 
heavy near Przemysl, was continued until the 
end of September (page 23). 

The Germans, after seeing that the French 
army had escaped them in the early part of 
September and that their hope for a quick 
decision in that theatre could not be realized, 
detached three more army corps from France 
and took them to East Prussia. There a force 
to take the offensive was organized and took 
the field in the middle of the month (page 23).. 
This operation is designed to move against the 
Russian communications in the direction of 
Bielstock and B rest-Li to vsk. Should this bq 
successful it would entirely cut off the main 
Russian army from its bases of supply and 



enclose it between the German and Austrian 
forces. The German column at this time was i 

not strong enough to accomplish this thin^, 
and the state of the roads ana country at this 

Eeriod of the year in Poland made movements 
y a large force very slow. 
The Russians had resisted this advance 
successfully, up to the ist of October. The 
German offensive, however, had had the effect 
of relieving the pressure on the Austrian front 
by making the Russians detach troops for 
stopping this German move with certainty. 

It can readily be seen how the configuration 
of the German-Austrian frontier lends itself 
to strategical combinations which make it very 
difficult lor Russia to invade either Germany 
or Austria. By measuring on the map it will 
be seen how slow the Russian movement has 
been as a result. The Russian main army was 
now approaching Silesia and the Germans were 
preparing a strong force in that area based on 
Breslau to act in combination with the Aus- 
trians for fighting a decisive battle with the 
Russians northwest of Cracow. As the Ger- 1 

mans cover their communications absolutely, | 

should they fail they will fall back and try for | 

other decisions. Should the Russians lose, 
their communications will be seriously menaced I 

and they may suffer great injury, especially if ' 

anything comes of the German offensive from 
East Prussia toward Bielstock and Brest- 
Litovsk. The German strategy has aimed to 
draw Russia on. somewhat as Napoleon did 
in 1805 — the movement which culminated in 
the battle of Austerlitz — instead of goin^ into 
Russia and meeting the Bear as he did m his 
Moscow campaign. At that time what beat 
Napoleon was, not the fighting of the Russians 
or the cold of winter, but the tact that he could 
not keep up his line of communications and 
supply his army with food, clothing, and 
ammunition. Railroads and automobile trans- 
port have changed military operations at a 
distance from the base since that time. The 
Germans and Austrians now have the most 
favorable strategical position. The Russians 
have been bold m their strategy and bM in 
their grand tactics, in jact more so than in any 
of tbeir former wars. The question remains, 
are they strong enough numerically, and learned 
etiough in a knowledge of the art of war, to 
win a series of great tactical victories. No 
matter how unfavorable an army's position 
may be, if the battles are won, the goal is 
reached. On the other hand, if an army in an 
unfavorable strategic position is beaten the 
results are very apt to prove disastrous. War- 
saw is now Russia's greatly advanced base, 
close to her great army. One foot of the 
German eagle is planted on French soil and 
only the other talons can be used against the 
Bear. The present is Russia's great chance. 
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'TOMMY ATKINS" IN THE FIELD 



HIS CHARACTERISTICS IN THIS AND OTHER WARS 



IT IS clear that the British army is living 
up to its reputation. 
"With the English troops we are having 
great difficulties. They have a queer way 
of causing losses to the enemy. Thej^ make 
good trenches in which they wait patiently; 
they carefully measure the ran^e for the rifle 
fire and they open a truij^ hellish fire on the 
unsuspecting cavalry. This is the reason why 
we had such heavy losses," 

So the newspapers report a paragraph in a 
German letter captured on the Aisne battle- 
field. 

"The Germans," said Field Marshal Sir 
John French, in one of his reports from the 
same place, "tried hard to shatter the Allies' 
nerves by heavy artillery fire." The>[ failed 
because, as the British commander put it, "the 
British soldier is a difficult person to impress 
or depress even by immense shells which de- 
tonate with terri^c vidence and form craters 
large enough to act as graves for five horses. 
The shells on impact send up columns of greasy 
black smoke. On account of this they are con- 
veniently dubbed 'coal boxes,' 'black Marias' 
or 'Jack Johnsons' by the soldiers." 

Nobody who has seen Tommy Atkins on 
other battlefields can doubt for a moment the 
justice of this tribute. He is being no more 
than true to type. The magnitude of the affair 
does not bother him. He is merely doing on a 
large scale what he has done a dozen times in 
Africa and India. All the old stories of his 
cheerful coolness are being resuscitated. He 
has fished in Belgian canals, using his bayonet 
as a rod, with the enemy on the other side of 
the hill; when almost under fire he has snatched 
time to shave and has behaved with incongruous 
levity when quite under fire. 

" If it's potting at the Germans that Is to the 
fore, we keep at it as though nothing were 
happening, and if we're just having a wee bit 
chat among ourselves we keep at it di the same. 

"Last week when I got this wound in my leg 
it was because 1 got excited in an argument 
with wee Geordie Ferris of our company about 
Queen's Park Rangers and their chances this 
season. 

"One of my chums was hit when he stood up 
to light a cigarette while the Germans were 
blazing away at us." 

So wrote a wounded Highlander, and in 
another private letter one finds the following: 
"We had a whole day of it in the trenches with 
the Germans firing away at us all the time. It 
was just after breakfast, and we were without 
food of any kind until we had what you call 
afternoon tea in the trenches under shell. The 



mugs were passed round with the biscuits and 
bully-beef as best they could by the cooks, but 
it was hard work getting through then and not 
getting more than we wanted. Our next-door 
neighbor, so to speak, got a shrapnel bullet 
in his tin, and another two doors off had his 
biscuit shot out of his hand. We are now ready 
for anything that comes our way, and nothing 
would suit us better than a good big stand-up 
fight with the Germans on any ground they 

There have been the usual stories of men with 
a football tied to their kit, though it may be 
doubted whether either the weather or the 
enemy have given a chance for a repetition of 
those between-battle football matches which 
so much astonished the Boers. 

But to achieve the ri^ht point of view about 
Tommy Atkins in action it is necessary to 
realize who he is and how he got there. First 
and foremost, he is a professional soldier as op- 
posed to a conscript soldier. He is a volunteer 
in the sense that he has deliberately decided to 
make war his professioii. Patriotic as he is, 
there was much besides patriotism in his feel- 
ings when at the begining of August he turned 
out and transformed England into an armed 
camp. He did not disappear into the outer 
darkness of a superiatively censored war pro- 
claiming to his girl that he would not love her 
half so much loved he not honor more. The 
landing in France was to him primarily a 
privilege, a chance of seeing the "real thing." 
A Highland regiment was kept waiting at 
Boulogne. Others passed it for the front. The 
men could not understand it. "More than 
half of us," said one, "were in South Africa 
and we've got the right to do our bit against 
the Kaiser before we get any older." 

"More than half of us were in South Africa." 
That is one of the greatest secrets of the way in 
which the English are fighting. Unlike the 
German army, far more than the French army, 
they have seen active service. The army did 
not have to find itself. It has been doing that 
almost continuously in Egypt, in South Africa, 
and upon the Indian frontier. Its leaders are 
virtually all war-trained, from Sir John French 
down to the average captain and major. Its 
equipment and behavior are the result of prac- 
tical experience. The Germans have suffered 
enormously from mass formation. The Boer 
War cured the English of that. Had it not 
been for India it ts possible that the British 
troops might, like the French and Belgians, 
have still been fighting in the picturesque uni- 
form of the Crimean or Franco-Prussian wars. 

As it is, upon the kit of the British soldier is 
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written much of the character of the British 
army. It is the neatest in the field. Even the 
jealously guarded kilts of the Highlander are 
now dyed an olive-greenish brown — The British 
khaki is somewhat greener than that used over 
here, so as to tone with the prevailing green of 
Europe as compared with the brown of India 
Of Mexico, Whether it is a better protective 
color than the German iron gray remains to be 
seen: but it must have struck the red-trousered 
soldier of Prance and the picturesquely uni- 
formed seedier of Belgium as being enviably 
practical. 

THE EFFICIENCY OF HIS EQUIPMENT 

Among the British there are no flowing 
trousers, no cumbersome greatcoats. Officers 
and men in the infantry wear neat breeches and 
puttees. In the cavalry the officers have leather 
service boots, i. e„ riding boots with a little 
lacing in front, or else leather leggings. Vir- 
tually everybody except the Highlanders, from 
Field Marshal Sir John French downward, 
has for headgear a comfortable flat-topped kind 
of cap. Everything has been sacrificed to com- 
fort and military convenience. 

Onesaw the results of compactness and train- 
ed preparedness when the expeditionary force 
landed at Boulogne, Rouen, and other ports 
of disembarkation. Competent and confident 
irresponsibility best fits the atmosphere that 
surrounded it. Everybody was confident. 
Everybody was competent, from the shipping 
companies and their men, who got the whole 
army across without a single casualty, and the 
coipmanders and staff officers who made the 
arrangements, down to the troopers, who, as 
soon as their horses were unslung, were busy 
tending them a^inst the flies of France. As 
for irresponsibility and cheerfulness, they stick 
out all over. There was no reasoning why — 
just a cheerful acceptance of facts— except 
French tobacco and illegible French news- 
papers. "The Kaiser 'e's getting a bit thick and 
It's time 'e was stopped." They let politics go 
at that and set themselves to study their allies 
and get their equipment under wa;y'. 

The bustle and picturesqueness of it all under 
the clear blue skies of a French August can be 
imagined; the landing of the field guns; the 
slinging out of the horses before gaping crowds 
of French fishermen and old women in their 
picturesque headgear held back by a thin line 
of French territorials in their blue and red; 
Tommy Atkins in his shirt sleeves hauling at the 
long ropes and dragging ammunition carts upon 
the flat railway cars; English seamen leaning 
over the bulwarks of the steamers and leisurely 
watching the whole business. 

And after all the work was over, what endless 
fraternization between the Allies. What a 
sizing up of fighting (qualities and all the rest of 
it. " His opinion of his French comrade in arms 
is very favorable," said an English observer 
of Tommy Atkins, "but unacademic in ex- 
pression." "His trousers are bagg>'," said one 



soldier to me, "but 'e's a good 'un, although he 
only gets a halfpenny a day and that paid every 
five oavs in a crossed cheque." A French com- 
ment I heard as Tommy marched along was 
equally brief and eloquent — the English of it 
would be, " He sure is a big man." That must 
have been the common French view. In his 
tight-fitting kit the average Tommy towered a 
monument of muscle among the small and 
wiry "piou-pious" with their baggy trousers and 
flapping coats. Except that he often, like his 
officers, has a neat mustache, his replica can be 
found by the score in any American regiment. 

Everything was done to make him at home. 
Interpreters swarmed about like bees. The 
men were supplied with a half-sheet type- 
written French- English dictionary, providmg 
for most requirements in the way of food, 
drink, and geographical direction. This was 
supplemented by the extreme eagerness of every 
French human being within reach to under- 
stand any single English word. Gestures were 
employed on both sides in filling in the gaps. 
Tommy might be seen trying to explain "sauce- 
pan" with his hands when he wants an egg 
plain boiled. At least so it has been stated. 

But there was no tarrying at the ports of 
disembarkation. No sooner had the British 
units got ashore than the rush toward Belgium 
started. Especially for those who went on foot 
it was picturesque and lighthearted in the ex- 
treme. Flowers were showered upon the sol- 
diers; even the field guns were garlanded. It 
was carnival, not war. " Have you any English 
papers got?" cried the Tommies in their man- 
gled French when they halted in the wayside 
towns. Secrecy and newspapers don't tally, but 
they got a Gallic welcome instead. They were 
surrounded and kissed until their cheeks were 
sore. Their buttons and badges were torn 
from them as souvenirs. 

Gradually the scene changed. As the Bel- 
gian frontier was approached and crossed an 
ominous note of preparation crept in. The 
rush of motors and lorries became less insistent 
as they trailed off to supply bases, hospital 
bases, etc. Apprehension sobered the enthu- 
siasm of the villagers. Bands of frightened 
refugees from beyond came into sight. The 
roads became more choked; the coming and 
going of staff officers grew until gradually it 
was only the troops, tanned now until the 
mustaches of some showed almost white against 
a brick-red skin, who, infantry, cavalrj;, and 
artillery alike, drew forward behind a line of 
the scouting aeroplanes. 

HIS COOLNESS IN DANGER 

The transition was sudden but to Totnmy 
Atkins not disconcerting. After all, he was 
not on the Continent junketing but for a shy at 
the "sausages." It was probably around Mons 
that the British troops first came into contact 
with the enemy. A Belgian described them in 
the London Times: 

"What impressed me above all were Ihe cool- 
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n«S3 and dash of the British soldier. His utter 
indifference to danger, and his general air of 
'Don't care,' simply carried me away. At 
moments of critical danger I have seen him 
worrying as to when he was to get his cup of 
tea from his little traveling kitchen. 

"I shall never forget the admirable reply 
given by an English soldier, wounded in the 
hand, whom 1 found sitting by the roadside 
outside Mons wearing an air of consternation. 
I began to talk to him and asked him if his 
wound was hurting him. 'It's not that,' he 
said, with a doleful shake of his head, 'but I'm 
blessed if I haven't been and lost my pipe in 
that last charge.' I gave him mine and he was 
instantly comforted. 



"There is another thing that struck me enor- 
mously, and that is the humanity of the British 
soldier when the fighting is done. In battle he 
is superb. He puts into the fight all his energy, 
all his indomitable pluck, and he deals terrible 
blows at the enemy. But when the battle is 
over, his first thought is of humanity. The 
British do not exult over the enemy's losses. 
They try to snatch from death as many of their 
enemies as possible. After the battle, the men 
with whom the>^ have just crossed blades are 
no longer enemies. They are, in their eyes, 
just poor wounded fellows. This solicitude, 
great-hearted as it is, after hard fighting, will 
always redound to the honor of the British 
army." 

It V 
along the line 
Charleroi. It was indeed more than hard light- 
ing. It was the beginning of a retreating nght 
against superior numbers. Writing after, a week 
of it, an English cavalry officer said: "We've 
had a hell of a time. All by ourselves — the 
English against a force of Germans five times as 
big. Our troops have been wonderful. Beat 
to the world, tired and hungry, they have 
fought grandly, but they are well worn now. 
The infantry were grand and the cavalry saved 
them again and again, covering their retreat 
in a magnificent manner. 1 am coming back 
all right, never fear. Have been in such tight 
comers, and under such fire, that if 1 was meant 
to go I should have gone by now 1 am sure. 

"I have just found my kit. 1 haven't changed 
anything for a week or taken off my boots for 
five days. I look too filthy for words, and have 
been looking after my own horse, and have 
ridden one all the time, as I could not get the 
others," 

THE IMPERTURBABLE SCOTCH 

Tommy Atkins was equal to it. There was 
no growling except at having to fall back before 
an enemy over whom, as Lord Kitchener put it, 
he felt he had established his personal ascen- 
dancy. Take the following impressions of a 
Highlander: "Weofthe Argyll and Sutheriand 
Highlanders took up a position facing a wood 



where the Germans were in strong force. As 
they emerged our boys met them with a raking 
rifle fire, which mowed them down. On they 
came again and again with the same devastating 
result. Their bullets came whistling around us, 
but we were indifferent, the marksmanship 
being very poor. The German infantry carry 
their rifles under their arms, the butts resting 
on their hips, and they fire as they march. As 
the enemy poured out en masse into the open it 
was like the exodus from the Celtic and Rangers 
Scottish Cup final! Man, if they were only 
three to one we could go through them easily, 
but when it comes to ten to one strategy as wA\ 
as bravery has to be considered." 

Imperturbable responsibility carried them 
through. "The soldiers," said one of their 
number, "take everything quite coolly. You 
would have thought they were at a football 
cup-tie. They were lying in the trenches with 
German shells flying all around, and they would 
make bets as to how many Germans they would 
kill and had killed during the day. They were 
laughing and joking all the time, A party of 
the King's Own went into one battle shouting 
out, 'Early doors this way. Early doors, nine- 
pence!' There were chaps, too, coming in and 
having their wounds dressed and going off again 
to have another go at the Germans. Our men 
fought simpl)^ grand. At Landrecies, while our 
men were lying in the trenches there were a 
couple of fellows playing; marbles with bullets 
from shrapnel shells which had burst around 
them. 

"The olTicers are grand. They do everything 
they can for our comfort. They are always 
looking after our chaps, and I cannot speak 
highly enough of them. The men, too, seem 
pleased to think that they are doing their duty 
to the officers." Not that it was only a case 
of dogged defence of guns served till the last 
man dropped; there were charges of all sorts, of 
infantry upon infantry, of cavalry upon infantry 
and cavalry and even upon artillery, notably 
that of the Ninth Lance near the Belgian border 



there have been, of course, many more ir 
of such offensive gallantry. 

But it was in the early defensive retreat that 
Tommy Atkins's fundamental qualities had their 
best chance of appearing. He has added fresh 
scrolls of honor to countless regimental flags. 
He has sealed a fresh compact of mutual trust 
with his officers and commander-in-chief. To 
quote one of Tommy Atkins's letters home: 
"General French is very popular with his men. 
There's no side about him, and when he passes 
along he's just as ready to smile on the ordinary 
Tommy as on the highest officer. He takes a 
keen interest in our life in the trenches, and we all 
feel that he's just the man to turn to in trouble, 
and there's not one of us who wouldn't go 
through fire and water for him. He never asks 
the impossible from us, but acts as though he 
could rely on us to get out of a tight corner." 
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IT IS an Astounding spectacle. For the first 
time since the Spaniards hurled the Moors 
out of Europe — and that was long before 
Ccdumbus sailed for America — brown men 
and white arc at death-grapple on Euro- 
pean soil. Somewhere aligned between Berlin 
and Paris, sandwiched in between the soldiers 
of France and England, those brown men are 
to be found grinning behind British steel. They 
are not men of one race, one color, or one creed. 
They are drawn from a continent and not from 
a country; and that continent as various in its 
inhabitants as is Europe. Among them are 
Ghoorkas from Nepal — small men of the Mon- 
golian type, big-boned, bow-legged, bullet- 
headed; looking like bulldogs and not unlike 
them in tenacity and fighting power. There 
are the long, athletic Sikhs from the Land of the 
Five Rivers, who never shave or cut their hair, 
and who, under Ranjeet Singh, the Lion of the 
Punjab, carved for themselves an Empire that 
extended from the Sutlej to the Kabul River. 
There are proud Rajpoots from Central India, 
soldiers and gentlemen for a hundred genera- 
tions. There are keen-faced Pathans from 
across the Indus, with shaven skulls and Semitic 
faces. And there are the wild Afridis from 
over the Border, drawn from their mountain 
fastnesses to the service of the British Raj by 
their admiration for the white man who can 
beat them at their own games of sport and war. 
Most are Hindoos; many, Mohammedans; 
a sprinkling of Christians and Jews; while the 
Sikhs have a faith of their own. Hereditary 
enemies, they are bound by one indissoluble 
bond: they are sons of the same Empire, fight- 
ing under the same flag, recognizing the same 
Sirdar: he who Iwo years ago reviewed their 
dusty battle-line on the plains of the Ganges 
beneath the walls of the Palace of Delhi — 
George, by the Grace of God, Emperor of India 
and the dominions Overseas. 

Sikhs and Ghoorkas, Afridis and Pathans, 
Dogras and Punjabis, horse and foot, sappers 
and miners and pioneers, these are the men of 
the Indian Army scurrying across 3,000 miles 
of ocean at the call of the Empire whose glad 
servants they are. 

When that Empire was in trouble fifteen 
years ago those same soldiers, or their fathers, 
came to their officers in tears and begged to be 
allowed to fight her battles: Were they, too, 
not soldiers of the Queen? Had they not died 



for her in their thousands in Afghanistan, in 
the Soudan, in Burmah, in China, on the fron- 
tiers of IndiaP Might they not serve her now? 
Were they not worthy to fight in Africa beside 
their British comrades, alongside whom they 
had fought so often before? 

Their offer was rejected then. I know not 
why. It has not been rejected now. Perhaps 
because for the first time in her history the 
British Empire is to-day putting forth her whde 
strength, so slowly gathered, so mighty when 
amassed, to overcome a foeman worthy of her 
steel. And in the day of battle she has not for- 
gotten her brown soldiers, born to the lance 
and the sword. 

There are thousands of men from the moun- 
tains in the Indian Army to-day who own ru 
allegiance to the Empire, but have been sucked 
into her service by desire to be led in war by the 
white officers who can beat them man to man 
with the rifle, lance, or sword. 

If the story of the English in India is the 
story of the Indian Army, it may almost be 
said that the story of the Indian Army is the 
story of the Guides. 

The Guides were in their beginnings a rough 
and ready police force, whose local knowledge 
made them invaluable in maintaining peace 
and punishing raids along the Border. Half 
of them were foot, half of them horse. Their 
headquarters was Hoti-Mardan, in the heart of 
the Peshawar Valley, a convenient spot from 
which to strike at the Malakand, the Khyber, 
the Kohat. or wherever trouble threatened. 
And Hodson, later of Hodson's Horse, was their 
first adjutant. 

Hodson was perhaps the most brilliant soldier 
on the Border. His daring, his exploits, his 
excellence as horseman and swordsman, en- 
deared him to his wild moss-troopers. But like 
many a man of deeds, generous, reckless, gallanr 
to a degree, he was careless with the pen. The 
regimental accounts were found to be wrong. 
Money was missing, and Hodson had enemies. 
A court of inquiry was held, and Hodson left 
the regiment he had made under a cloud. The 
career of the brilliant cavalry leader had ended, 
so it seemed. 

Just then, there came a sudden call from the 
South. The Empire was in danger. Men were 
wanted — men at all costs — miite men and 
soldiers, and no questions asked. A native 
cavalry regiment at Meerut had mutinied and 
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massacred its white officers. Other regiments 
followed. The Ben^l army was in revolt. 
Delhi, the ancient capital of India, was captured 
by the mutineers. India was well on the way 
to being lost. 

Hodson put himself and his sword at the 
service of his Government. Soon he found 
himself on the Ridge before Delhi with that 
little handful of white troops who had to take 
the city, and take it at once, if India was to be 
saved. The position was desperate. But 
there was hope. If the Sepoys were in rebellion 
the gallant little Ghoorkas of Nepal were 
faithful; the Sikhs, conquered only yesterday, 
were true to their salt; the Pathans of the far 
Frontier Province never wavered; and the 
Guides were marching down to the help of the 
men upon the Ridge. 

It was 600 miles from Hoti-Mardan to I>elhi, 
over great rivers, across plains sweltering in 
the summer heat, always subject to attack from 
the rebel Sowars and Sepoys. The lean hill-men 
pressed on day after day to the succor of the 
Sahibs on the Ridge. Hodson Sahib was there. 
Hodson Sahib needed them— their Hodson 
Sahib. And they were coming. They covered 
the 600 miles in 3$ days, fightme actions on the 
way. As they marched on to the Ridge in the 
dawn Hodson himself stood on a mound at the 
roadside and watched the regiment he had 
made, and might not lead in the day of battle, 
march by. His troopers saw and recognized 
him. Breaking their ranks, they crowded 
around him, falling on the ground, and kissing 
his feet. On the morning of the day they 
marched on to the Ridge they went into action. 
All through those days of siege and assault 
Hodson watched the daring and the endurance 
of his old regiment— dan ngs and endurance 
he might not share with them. After the fall of 
Delhi he raised a force of Irregular Horse, called 
by his name, and himself was killed in the 
storming of Luc know. 

All that could die of William Raikes Hodson 
slept forever outside the walls of the city that 
he had stormed; while the regiment he had 
made, Delhi taken and the Empire saved, 
marched back to their frontier-post, to be 
greeted on arrival with a Royal Salute — the 
only regiment in history. I believe, to which 
that honor has been accorded. 

And since then where have the Guides not 
fought? And when have they failed? When 
Cavagnari, the British envoy at Kabul, was 
murdered in 1878, his escort, composed of men 
of the Guides, died to a man around young 
Hamilton, their officer. During the Chitral War 
their retreat on the Panjkora River was the 
admiration of soldiers of every land. And in 
1897, when, on a sultry August night, as the 
officers sat at mess, a message came through 
from the fort on the top of the Malakand Pass 
to say that the tribesmen had risen, and the 
fort was hard pressed, their night march saved 
the situation. 

And if the story of the Guides is the story of 



the Indian army, so it may almost be said is 
their composition that of the army as a whole. 

For their infantry battalion is made upof 
two companies of Sikhs, one of Ghoorkas, one 
of Dogras, one of Pathans, one of Afridis, one 
of Punjabi Mohammedans; men of various 
races welded into one potent instrument by the 
magic of the White Man's arm. 

And it is that same instrument in large that 
is being used by the same arm in Europe to-day. 

The end of the Mutiny was the end of the 
rule of the East India Company in India and 
the end of the old Bengal army. Thereafter 
the Government of En^and assumed contrid 
and the officers and men of the army in 
India became the direct servants of the 

The Indian army as we know it to-day came 
into being. It is composed of horse and foot, 
but not artillery. Its strength, including re- 
serves, is about 200,000. In each regiment 
there are two classes of officers — British and 
native; and the line between them is severely 
kept. Each class has its own mess, and the 
Bntish otiicers, however junior, are in control. 
The service is voluntary, and there is never a 
shortage of recruits: the bulk of them being 
sons of men who served the British Raj in their 
day. The men enlist for three years and can 
serve on for a pension, if they wish. About one 
third of the native army is composed of "class" 
regiments. These are regiments in which all 
the men are of one race and religion — as Sikhs, 
Ghoorkas, Rajpoots, Mahrattas. The best 
soldiers are supposed to be the Mahommedan; 
but it must not he forgotten that the soldiers 
of Bengal who won India for England were 
exclusively Hindoos. 

The Imperial Service troops are those main- 
tained by certain of the native states, officered 
by British, and composed in the main of cavalry. 

Of the native army, about 35 per cent, are 
Mohammedans, 63 per cent. Hindoos,3 per cent. 
Christians or Jews. Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos are rarely found in the same regiment, 
never in the same company. 

In a cavalry regiment known to me there 
are ;oo Mohammedan troopers, and one Hindoo 
— the colonel's bearer. In that regiment the 
crack squadron, which it is the ambition of 
every subaltern one day to command, is the 
Afridi squadron. Not a man in that squadron 
is a subject of the British Empire, He is from 
the hills beyond our Border, where the blood- 
feud reigns supreme instead of the Pax Brit- 

WARRIORS TRAINED IN BLOOD PEUDS 

Sometimes a trooper of that squadron comes 
to his officer and asks for leave. 
Why does he want leave? 
He has urgent private affairs at home to see to. 
Yes, he may have leave. 
May be take his rifle? > . 

iiCoO'^IC 
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No; he may not take his rifle. Urgent pri- 
vate affairs are l>est settled without nfles. 

"Thatisnotourway.inourcountry.Huzzoor." 

'That is our way, Mizra Khan, and ours is the 
better vay. For if your private affairs are 
settled against you, you might not return — nor 
your rifle." 

"Trae, Huzioor." 

He goes away and returns in time — or not. 
He has killed his man, or has been killed by him. 

And the faithfulness of these wild men of 
the Border is almost pathetically touching. 
At the beginning of the Tirah War in 1897, the 

f resent Commissioner of the Northwest Frontier 
rovince was Commandant of the Khyber 
Rifles, a regiment recruited entirely from the 
hills through which the Khyber Pass runs and 
existing to hold that Pass. There were in the 
regiment several companies drawn from the 
tribes with which the regiment was about to 
fight. The Commandant assembled these com- 
panies and, addressing them, said: 

"My country is going to war with your coun- 
try. We are sportsmen. So are you. We do 
not expect ^ou to fight against your own folk. 
Co home, if you wish to; fight against us, if 
you like. At the end of the war return to us, 
and we will take you back into our service." 



Not a man accepted the offer. Some went 
up to fight against their own folk. One native 
omcer assisted in the blowing up of his own 
family tower. 

That was a story told me in the Khyber. I 
repeated it in the mess at Kohat, the head- 
quarters of the old Punjab Frontier Force. 

"I don't know if it's true," 1 said. 

" It's true right enough," said a sapper officer 
on my right. "I was there at the time." 

But the Indian Army is not composed entire- 
ly of Afridis. It draws, as has been said, from 
every race from the Khyber to Cape Comorin. 

And how these troops, tried so often against 
men of their own race, will bear themselves 
when facing the guns and bayonets of the best- 
trained soldiers our Western civilization can 
produce, only time can say. But we know that 
their officers and En^and trust them. And 
they know the world is watching them. 

And well it may. For is it not an amazing 
thought?— that at dawn and dusk each day, 
in a land that has never known the sound of the 
muezzin, thousands of Moslems, their fore- 
heads bowed in Western dust, are calling upon 
Allah to aid them in the war they are helping 
democracy to wage in the heart of Europe. 
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AN INTIMATE PICTURE OF THE MILITARY MACHINE— A DAY WITH 
THE CROWN PRINCE 



1KN0W of no better way to (jive an s 
idea of the German army m the field than 
to describe briefly as they occur to me some 
first-hand impressions of a foreign observer 
with a German cavalry regiment. These 
impressions, covering a period of about two 
years, culminated in a series of exercises and 
manoeuvres held during the eariy autumn of 
1913 in northeast Prussia. 

Our horses were waiting outside our door and, 
once mounted, the brisk September air blew all 
the sleep out of us. As we rode down the nar- 
row village street the gable ends of houses at the 
end were tjuaintly picked out in sharp sil- 
houette against a broad chrome-white streak of 
day in the east. Before we reached the fields 
we were riding in a big company of silent cav- 
alrymen, dragoons and Uhlans combined. 
They came out of lanes and cross streets and 
courtyards as noiselessly as shod horses can 
move on macadam. Here and there a sabre 
rattling against a boot, curb chains clinking, a 
low monotone of hoof-beats; no calling out, 
no bugles. The silence was very impressive. 
, Staff orders came to each regiment the night 



before the manceuvre, usually before nine 
o'clock, and then each squadron leader in the 
regiment got his own order accordingly. Thus 
every man knew the night before precisely what 
he would be expected to do the following morn- 
ing. Every single detail was carried out pre- 
cisely as it would be in war time. 

Up in the blue sky a couple of aeroplanes 
were sailing around like noisy buzzards. Ahead 
of me in their gray uniforms cavalry scouts 
stood out fairiy clearly against a prevailing 
straw color of stubble fields, for the only green 
on the ground at that time of year was the fields 
of potatoes and beets checkerboarded with the 
brown of fresh-plowed land. In Picardy 
and Normandy now the harvest will be gathered 
in or standing crops trampled into the same 
buff color as stubble. And so against this 
background the much-described German fog 
gray, which merges wonderfully into spring 
or summer landscape and is as vague as any- 
thing else on snow, will stand out more dis- 
tinctly than British khaki. 

Somewhere through this tranauil, »in-lit 
agriculture the Red mfantry was already mov- 
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ing toward us, taking cover on the reverse 
slopes of hills and in ravines as their- cavalry 
patrols, followed by horse artillery, felt for our 
advanced positions. With my glass I could 
soon make out groups of the "enemy's" screen- 
ing cavalry, and a big column of dust filtering 
straight up in the air over toward Alt Warshow 
indicated the presence of a large body of troops 
advancing along the road or across plowed 
fields. Our own dispositions behind me were 
easy to observe from this vantage point. Regi- 
ments of infantry were moving out by roads 
and across fields to take positions in advance 
on the line or in reserve. Their solid gray 
masses seemed to ripple with the motion of 
their marching. Most of the Cavalry Division, 
dragoons. Uhlans, cuirassiers, and hussars, 
had been concentrated in advance on this flank. 
In the next brigade beyond our position were 
the famous Todtenkopf (Death's Head) Hussars 
from Danzig, the Crown Prince's regiment, 
recognizable then as now only by their gray 
horses. While I sat watching them the Red 
and Blue outmrats came into touch far out in 
front in a crackling of carbine fire with intervals 
like the first pattering drops of a shower. The 
battle was on. 

THE MEANING OF "uHLANs" 

The matter of distinguishing the various 
bodies of German cavalry is not generally 
understood outside of Germany. Foreign news- 
papers have been calling then all "Uhlans," 
probably finding thai an odd and mouth-filh'ng 
word apparently synonymous with cavalry. 
In reality there is little or no distinction between 
dragoons, hussars, cuirassiers, and Uhlans. 
All of them are armed precisely alike, with 
lance, carbine, and sabre, and all perform alike 
the mounted and dismounted functions of the 
cavalry arm. During peace times they are 
distinguished by their garrison uniform. But 
in France and Belgium now, as in these field 
manoeuvres last autumn, every cavalry regi- 
ment wears the same war gray. The cuiras- 
siers have discarded the conspicuous shining 
breastplate which gives them their name; the 
hussars have scrapped their handsome but 
useless cloaks and facings. The various 
branches of the service are now distinguished 
only by the trimmings of their uniforms — 
shoulder straps, buttons, etc.— undiscemible at 
fifty yards— and by their headgear. Uhlans wear 
a sort of flat mortarboard top to their helmets, 
drag;oons and cuirassiers have a spike on theirs, 
but in the latter regiments the steel comes down 
low on the backs of their necks, as is the case also 
with French cuirassiers. Hussars, lightest 
of all in men and mounts, wear a straight up 
and down beaver cap with a pompon in it. All 
the helmets are now covered with gray cloth, 
so that the steel protects but does not glitter 
in the sun. Uhlans and cuirassiers are the 
heaviest German cavalry. 

On the day of the manoeuvres here briefly 
described our brigade was deployed or in action 



much of the time with the Crown Prince's 
brigade, thus bringing dragoons, Uhlans, and 
hussars all together in several evolutions, yet 
it was almost impossible in the rush and smoke 
and dust to tell them apart. Whenever cav- 
alry or artillery moves in large bodies it is al- 
ways either muddy or dusty. This day it was 
exceedingly dusty. On one occasion the whole 
Uhlan regiment made a charge down a hillside, 
across a road, and into a plowed field against 
supposedly broken hostile cavalry on the far 
side. They came thundering down in double 
rank across the stubble, hit- the road with 2 
prodigious clatter, broke into the plowed field, 
and disappeared utterly from sight in a pan- 
oply of dust that surged up over them twenty 
feet high. We heard them gelling afterward 
but never saw them again until the end of that 
movement. 

This charge of the Uhlans was preliminary 
to another by our regiment, which had been 
held back in reserve. We turned off the road 
to the left, minding the Colonel's upheld sword 
arm, each squadron leader handing on the order, 
and then, wheeling into double rank as the 
Uhlans had done,gaTloped down a ravine, jumped 
a couple of ditches, which left several nderless 
horses careering over the field, then up the 
other side, taking machine gun fire all the way, 
and delivered a charge on the right of the Red 
cavalry's line slam into the mt\& theoretically 
created by the arrival of the Uhlans that were 
ahead of us. 

The whole movement would have failed, 
however — since the ravine took most of the 
shock out of our impact and we found ourselves 
outnumbered — but for the very opportune ar- 
rival of the Fifth Brigade, which made a ma^i- 
ficent onslaught, brigade front, outflanking 
and crumpling up an attempted counter- 
charge by the enemy's reserve regiments. The 
umpire rode in between us and held a brief 
critique, giving a needed rest to the horses, 
which were well blown on both sides- 

DISCIPLINE BETTER THAN HORSEMANSHIP 

In such manceuvre charges each line pulls up 
or ceases firing when within fifty yards of the 
other and it is an indication of the rare dis- 
cipline and training in the German cavalry 
that every trooper and horse, no matter how 
excited, always obeys the signal. You rarely 
or never see an unmanageable horse or an over- 
heated rider driving on into the ranks of the 
enemy. Their discipline is, however, better 
than their natural horsemanship. A German 
is not a natural horseman, although he can 
attain a high degree of mounted efficiency. The 
many riderless horses that 1 saw during these 
manceuvres were accounted for partly by (he 
prevalence of small drainage ditches, horses in 
the rear rank not marking them in time to 
jump or stride clear so that horse and rider 
came down together. Only against cavalry, 
it must be explained, are charges made in two 
ranks and boot to boot; mounted attack against 
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machine guns, bicycle companies, artillery, 
or infantry is always in single rank and wide 
open. A German cavalryman's seat is fonnal 
and inelastic, his bands neav^. He rides in a 
saddle something Like the United States Army 
McClellan, with longer bars and without the 
cut-out slit in the centre of the tree and with 
open stimip. He is taught to ride with a finn 
grip of the lower leg and makes very little 
effective use of balance. In all the German 
cavalry regiments 1 never saw any one ride with 
a loose seat except the Crown Prince, who sat 
his horse very carelessly, with his legs and feet 
sticking out in front. 

The Crown Prince himself was in the field 
a puzzling element in the general scheme of 
military efficiency. His regiment took part 
in the brilliant charge of the Fifth Brigade of 
which I havejust spoken, and he has many times 
proved himself a cavalry leader of great spirit 
and ability. During the critique, while we were 
dismounted, he came up and shook hands with 
me very unaffectedly and cordially, supposing 
no doubt that I was a lonely foreign officer who 
might be made thus to feel more comfortable. 
Even for thirty-two, he seemed then and after- 
ward very boyish, constantly smiling and talk- 
ing to those near him, smoking a cigarette 
when not in action. In the top of his soft 
black leather boot stuck an English bner pipe. 

THE CROWN PRINCE AS A COMMANDER 

Later in the day, as senior regimental officer, 
he commanded the same brigade on account 
of an injury to the commander, but fared less 
well than in the morning. The hostile cavalry 
had made good its escape after the morning's 
repulse and was reported to be advancing 
again, heavily reinforced and covered by artillery 
and machine guns. Out division commander 
with two brigades blocked one line of approach 
and sent the Fifth Brigade with our regiment 
to dispute the other line, intending not to be 
drawn into a serious engagement, but to develop 
the enemy and, after delaying him, make his 
determined opposition at a point to the rear 
where he could get prearranged artillery and 
infantry support. 

The Crown Prince messed up this plan com- 
pletely. As we were approaching Wusterwitz 
we were fired on by machine guns. and. de- 
ploying both sides of the road, the whole brigade 
charged. In the outskirts of the town we ran 
into superior cavalry and were promptly ruled 
overthrown. Falling back in good order we 
were enabled to reform under cover of two 
bicycle companies, which most opportunely 
bowled up the road, threw their wheels into 
the ditch, and went into action with great 
spirit, The enemy, however, continuing to 
appear in increasing numbers toward both 
flanks, the division commander was forced to 
come to our assistance with his two brigades, 
but he had no more than arrived when we were 
attacked brilliantly by the Red cavalry and 
rather badly used up again. Our brigade was 



just mounting, having been holding the enemy 
off'with dismounted fire, so that the Red 
arrival threw us into confusitHi and prevented 
our meeting the attack with any headway. 

In the long critique which closed the day's 
work, the divisicm commander was severely 
criticised for not making his orders so "sharf ' 
(insistent) that it would have been impossible 
to draw any part of his command into a fight 
where he had not planned to engage. This 
was, of course, a sharp indirect criticism of the 
Crown Prince, who took his medicine like a 
soldier, admitting frankly when questioned 
that the fault had been his. 

A CLASS IN TACTICS ON THE FIELD 

The corps commander who held this critique, 
General von H , was famous for his long- 
winded lectures which were, nevertheless, ap*- 
preciated for their sagacity and practical use- 
fulness. On this occasion he talked for neariy 
an hour and a half, this critique, as generally, 
being held on the top of a hill to give a view of 
the terrain fought over. The General, a short 
man, sat on his horse so as to be in a command- 
ing position in the centre of the brigade and 
division commanders grouped around him on 
foot. 1 was amused at the Crown Prince 
taking pictures of the manoeuvre director dur- 
ing the lecture. He grew very bored toward 
the end, shifting from one foot to the other. He 
had a miniature camera with which he snapped 
the General two or three limes, holding it be- 
hind his back until the opportunity presented 
itself, when he would quickly take the snapshot 
and then hand the camera to an ofHicer who 
stood directly behind him. This officer would 
turn on a new film and return the camera to the 
Prince unobserved. 

NO UNNECESSARY NOISES 

To me the most extraordinary thing about 
the movements of a German regiment in action, 
and this is true of infantry as well as of cavalry, 
is the entire absence of unnecessary noise. 
During this whole day of sham fighting, for 
example, the only bugle note heard was the 
recall, sounded late in the afternoon to signify 
that the mancEuvre was over. Commands are 
rardy shouted; there is none of the continuous 
yelling generally associated with the control 
of large bodies of men. The German system 
presumes an absolute attention, so that orders 
may be given hy mute signal. A regimental 
commander, in sight of his troops, will give the 
order to mount or dismount, to change pace or 
direction, by simply waving his arm. When a 
leader is out of sight or at a great distance his 
commands are carried by orderly officers, 
attached to the General Staff or regimental 
and brigade commanders, who nde back and 
forth transmitting orders by signal to squadrons 
and companies. In the course of a hard day's 
work each one of these orderly officers will use 
up three or four good mounts. 

There is, however, one occasion when Ger- 
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man MIL regulations call for all the noise possi- 
ble, namely, when a cavalry charge is pressed 
home. A charge is rarely, if ever, launched 
over a longer distance than half a mile. In the 
last hundred yards of this distance or at a 
signal as horses are spurred to top speed, every 
man breaks out into a wild, inarticulate yell. 
When a brigade or division comes on all to- 
gether with this united outcry the effect upon 
a broken enemy is, as it is intended to be, 
appalling. 

YELLING UNDER ORDERS 

Herein lies another curious instance of the 
German way of doing things. The German 
military system does not take into account the 
natural impulse of a charging, excited trooper 
to yell anyway under such vociferous condi- 
tions. He is commanded to yell as part of the 
shock action to which each man must contribute 
to make overpowering. During the winter 
schooling he' actually is drilled in individual 
charging to yell at a certain point in the charge 
and IS severely criticised if he does not make 
noise enough. It is the same way with singing. 
The Germans are naturally a musical people 
and sing spontaneously, but with regiments in 
the field songs are started and stopped by com- 

Just as quietly and unaccountably as they 
emerge at dawn German soldiers fade away 
into their villages at evening. There is as 
much discipline in this as in their conduct in 
the field. 

A PEOPLE PROUD OF MILtTARISM 

Another thing must be borne in mind in all 
this automatic adjustment: The people them- 
selves are keyed and used to military associa- 
tions. Nearly every householder — minister, 
banker, shopkeeper, peasant— is either himself 
a reservist or has immediate army affiliations. 
(f you go into a peasant's cottage you find 
the principal ornament in the best room is a 
photograph of the owner in the uniform of his 
regiment. If you visit a country estate you 
fmd the family portraits arc all in uniform, and 
in the den or study of your host you And his 
helmet and sabre forming the centre of a group 
of regimental scenes and trophies of the hunt. 
On the walls of the dining room in taverns 
hang pictures of several generations of Kings 
and Kaisers and historical scenes taken from 
the life of the local regiment in peace and 
war. 

As to the burden of military service, it has 
rather an opposite effect in Prussia from that 
imagined in unmilitary nations. Herr von 
Alien, when we were quartered in his house, 
spent most of the evenmg and part of the fol- 
lowing morning explaining to me why he had 
not served witn the colors. In some districts 
of Germany non-service is a kind of shadow al- 
ways to be felt, a burden of recurrent proof. 
"The girU won't dance with the no-service 
men," the Colonel told me as a matter of fact. 



Deep-chested, clean-shaven boys between 
eighteen and twenty-six make up the first-line 
cavalry. I have spoken of their discipline. 
It is a native discipline carried over from civil 
life. During my two years with a German regi- 
ment I never saw a man drunk, although every 
s(|uadron has its canteens. Outside of regula- 
tions there was almost a complete absence of 
disciplinary measures for the rank and file. 
In the "Kasino" (officer's club) you never saw 
any one except at meal time; there was never 
any treating, and except on regimental nights 
once a week, or some special occasion like the 
Kaiser's birthday in January, when all married 
officers join the others at dinner, there was never 
any sitting about after dinner. You never 
heard any officers in the field kicking against 
an umpire's decisions. 

So much for discipline. There are two other 
ingredients in the German military spirit. On 
the last day of the manoeuvres occurred one of 
the most stirring evolutions 1 ever saw, of no 
value as a military operation but tremendous as 
a spectacle and probably put on purposely for 
its effect on participants and spectators alike, 
for there were thousands of the latter present 
gathered from all over the district. With the 
infantry and artillerj; already engaged in front 
the entire cavalry division was brought from 
the rear and charged in a body. Coming up 
first «M ecbeUm by regiments they worked thus 
into brigade front at the gallop; then the three 
brigades swung into line and the whole flying 
mass of forty-five hundred men abreast, yelling 
like buccaneers, cut loose at a dead run over 
clear ground. They bore down like a long 
wave, the strung-out infantry in their path 
throwing themselves together at signal in prone 
clumps of ten or twelve men each, through 
which the charge streamed unchecked, straight 
on through the guns which continued to fire up 
to the last second and on into a line of flags 
beyond that indicated the enemy. 

Our manceuvres in Prussia wound up with a 
huge review of the whole army corps in the 
fields near Schlawe. There were bands of 
music then, flags flying, and the lance pennants 
of cavalry squadrons were unfurled and snap- 
ping in the breeze Infantry regiments came by 
thumping the ground with the goose-step which 
does not seem ridiculous in a German parade. 
Even the bicycle companies kept uniform time 
with their pedalling as they wheeled over the 
grass. The thing that impressed you most was 
the enormous pride that every man seemed 
to take in what he was doing: he was alive 
with military ardor, informed by it, possessed 
by it. 

Serious pride, capability of daring abandon, 
and innate discipline: there you have the mil- 
itary spirit of the Prussian cavalry regiments. 
And when you are with them it is difficult to 
conceive how German militarism oppresses the 
people, for the people and the arm); seem one 
and the same. The German army is the Ger- 
man nation. 
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I HAVE seen the French regular on active 
duty alon^ the Moroccan and Tripolitan 
frontiers, in barracks throughout France, 
followed him in the Tunisian Sahara, and 
seen him in "heavy marching order" in 
Algeria, and am convinced that of the many hard 
colonial training grounds in which France 
schools her troops, North Africa has contri- 
buted most'to give the French regular "edge." 
In hard, uphill fighting in Morocco alone, 
France has probably made more than 100,000 
veterans since 1902, so the French regular 
comes into this War of Expansion with an in- 
finitely larger nucleus of veteran troops than 
Germany, 

There have been any number of statistics 
printed of the men and annaments of the war- 
ring Powers. These have been based almost 
without exception on the comparative number of 
human automatons per nation available for 
daughter. The primary military consideration 
has been — and rightly so — methods of train- 
ing, maintenance, mobility, arms and equip- 
ment, efficiency of oflficers, perfection of every 
unit and department toward a common end, 
that the different branches and departments 
of the huge army mosaic, scattered over the 
territory, at a given order, like the turn of a 
kaleidoscope, may find each particle absolutely 
adjusted to balance the completed design. 

These materialistic phases necessary to the 
perfecting of a great modern war machine were 
achieved to a remarkable extent b>^ France and 
perfected, so far as human ingenuity could do 
so, by Germany, Yet we may well ask what 
quality in French arms has — at least for a time 
— enabled her to hurl back the mighty Teutonic 
Ju^ernaut. It is an element, I believe, to 
which too scant importance has been attached — 
the human element. 

Yet that abstract, elusive, psychtriogical 
will-o'-the-wisp which hovers over man in- 
dividually and collectively and produces what 
we call "state of mind" is a determinant. 
Other things being equal— or unequal^the 
human element will go far in making for the 
success or defeat of French arms. To appreci- 
ate this, one must understand something of the 
characteristics of the French man behind the 
^un, not onl^ as a fighting force, but as an 
individual with inherited tendencies, affected 
by environment and modified by foreign in- 
fluences. One must inspect more than the 



polish of his belt clasp and buttons, cleanliness 
of his rifle barrel, and his "position of the 
soldier." One should find out whether his 
qualities will enable him to endure in good 
spirit under stress; to what extent he is able 
to codrdinate thought with act on the firing 
line and his control m rout, or that which some- 
times is greater still— control in victory. 

Watch the French regular, agile as a chamois, 
climb in and about the narrow defiles of the 
Vosges, study him about his bivouac or in the 
long lines of trenches at Verdun. It is difficult 
to pick a type; for one sees the tail, lar^e-boned 
Norman, sometimes florid and fair-haired, be- 
side the lithe, small-boned Provencal, swarthy 
and undersized. One breathes of the Baltic, 
the other of the Mediterranean and its southern 
European medley, with a touch of the Greek 
and a dash of the Arab. There are Picard 
and Basque, descendants of the Cadurci of the 
central southern highlands and West Brittany 
Amoricans, whose Keltic origin sticks out like 
the knubs on an Irish shillalah. Besides these, 
there are Gascons and Bergundians and hy- 
brids from anywhere, yet Frenchmen all. 

Yet, despite this physical heterogen^, there 
is an indefinable, psychological somethmg run- 
ning through the French army which gives 
their peculiar tone and temper and makes 
you think of them as "the French;" and the com- 
ideship bespeaks an army intensely solid and 
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this spirit which leavens the nation is fashioned 
on the banks of the Seine, and perhaps it is. 
It has been well said that the social instinct is 
the keynote to French character. The French 
soldier requires the sense of gregariousness and 
of a certain personal touch; he is an analyst 
and, perhaps more closely than the regular of 
any other army, understands the character 
of his officers; likewise the officers understand 
more intimately their men. This has been 
criticized as detrimental to army discipline 
and efficiency, but if there is one thing a French- 
man thrives on it is companionship, whether 
between "three musketeers" or more. Their 
social instinct is the mother of that which 
they have above all else — distinctive national 
character. 

Their social instinct is productive of a rela- 
tion between officer and men which could not 
be conceived of in the German army. Mon- 
sieur is not infrequently used by non- 
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commissioned officers to a private, while mon 
Colonel not infrequently addresses him as num 
enfant. That old veteran of African campai^s, 
General Richard Bugeaud, had a most familiar 
way of speaking and joking with his soldiers, 
which won for him the name Pere Bugeaud. 
Vet they bore him the highest respect and, 
when his courage and decision were evidenced • 
in times of danger, occasionally one could hear 
one soldier remark seriously to another, " Riclv- 
ard is himself again." To^ay a frequent scene 
about camp in off hours is to find men gathered 
around their commanding officer, who, often 
from horseback, chats to them most informally, 
urging them to deeds of valor and self-sacrifice 
and to bear themselves always as Frenchmen. 

This war finds the composition, nature, 
and principles of the French army greatly 
changed since 1870. To-day the officers have 
had the superb education and training of the 
French West Point, and the experience of 
forty-four years of consistent defensive prepa- 
ration. So the French soldier goes toward Metz 
with that great assets-confidence in his offi- 
cers — and, I believe, confidence in himself. 

How strong a part dash and the spectacular 
play in their grand manoeuvres is shown by a 
correspondent who vividly "recollects a charge 
of five regiments of French cavalry across nearly 
800 yards of absolutely open country against a 
battery, a battalion of infantry, and a regiment 
of dismounted dragoons in September last, 
and the unconcealed disgust of one old scddier 
who had fought in the battles around Metz in 
1870 at what he characterizes as 'crass idiocy.'" 



But who shall say that on the field this very 
dash of the French, appealing so to French sen- 
timent, has not much to do with the success 
of their remarkable mobility and rapidity of 
attack for which they are famous. How quick 
the sentiment regarding Alsace and Lorraine 
affected the actual movements of French troops 
is evidenced by the lightning-like rapidity m 
occupying the Vosges and entering Mulhausen. 
Perhaps by reason of these salient character- 
istics, coupled with the rather prevalent er- 
roneous idea that the physique of the Parisian 
French is typical of the French regular, there 
were grave doubts as to the French army's 
ability to cope with the present crisis, but in- 
tellect is France's chief power, and one of her 
salient national traits is good sense. The French 
trooper is industrious, on the whole temperate 
and, like Frenchmen generally, even calculates 
his pleasures. So in overcoming obstacles, the 
Frenchman, in war as in peace, is likely to 
conquer through his many-sidedness, by in- 
telligent quickness, rather than by a preponder- 
ance of brute force or quantity. 

No criticism can be made of the French- 
man's courage, though it is less tenacious than 
that of the colder- blooded Anglo-Saxon. He 
makes, perhaps, a relatively better fighter in a 
winning battle, yet many an Alamo in her colon- 
ial wars has redounded to the credit of the French 
fighting man. The French regular is particu- 
larly adapted to rapid offensive work and, in 
all branches of his army, mobility, quickness, 
and cleverness in fighting are his strongest 
assets. 
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SPAHl?" "Out monsieur," and a 
swarthy man of the desert dis- 
mounted lithely before me. A 
red fez edged beneath the folds of 
a turban bound with brown cords 
of 'camel's hair, less brown than the bronzed, 
clean-cut face it surmounted, while his jacket 
flared red through an opening of the flowing 
burnoose. The blue of his waistcoat harmon- 
ized with the darker blue of the full trousers 
gathered into his cavalry boots, half submerged 
m the hot, glaring desert sand. Thus we met 
under the scorch of a Tunisian sun, at a Saharan 
oasis edge, south of Gabes near the Tripolitan 
frontier. 

" My squadron has camped near the Bedouin 
village a little south. We have been after a 



murdering band of Hoggar Touaregs — took 
two months, but we gol them . . , adieu 
monsieur." Then this courier rode on, to de- 
liver his report. He was a corpioral of Spahis, 
but his mien was that of a Tunisian bey. 

Such was my first intimate contact with the 
French native trooper, found in almost as many 
climes and lands as France has colonies — from 
Tonking to Madagascar, from the Congo to 
Algiers. Consequently he is of as many breeds. 

Now that the press is telling of onslaughts 
against the German front and left wing in the 
Vosges by certain black and bronzed regiments 
from French Africa, who "fight like devils," we 
may well ask what manner of men they are. 

For nearly a century France has been organ- 
izing native troops in Africa, composed of 
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mcked men from the Kabyles, Arabs, and 
Blacks, adapted to protecting this territory, 
because acclimated to the rugged, heated, 
mountain regions of the coast and to the fierce, 
sun-scorched plains of the south. During the 
Franco-Prussian War, not only Spahis, but the 
Sahariens (Algerians riding camels) lurched 
through the southern vine provinces of France 
to the fighting line and proved their worth. 

France since then, constantly standing in the 
shadow thrown across her border by Germany, 
could little afford, with her comparative short- 
age of soldiery, to garrison any great number of 
regulars in her colonies. As she extended her 
great African Empire to its present dimensions 



their picturesque green turbans, blue jackets, 
and red oriental trousers, bound at the waist 
with broad atmnurlmtui, at the lower end in 
leathern buskins, they have not flitted as skir- 
mishers like evasive will-o-t he-wisps in streaks 
of golden sunshine and violet shadow. 

SPAHIS AND CHASSEURS 

The union of two elements is necessary in the 
African cavalry to insure success — French and 
Arab — the Chasseur and Spahi, for, despite 
his valor, the tall soldier in blue needs Arab 
to hunt Arab; just as our own colonists needed 
the Indian to ferret out the redman from the 
forests, and as to-day our regulars ne»l the 



of more than a third of Africa, it became neces- Moras under the gallant officers of the Philip- 

*- ' ""— — ■' "■■■ — '■- pine Constabulary to run down the iarfriwwj in 

the mountains and jungles of Mindanao. 

Long experience has proved that the chief 
of each corps and the captain of every squadron 
should be a Frenchman, and onl_y in ex- 
ceptional cases a native. The expedient maxi- 
mum of French privates seems to be one 
fourth, in this corps often called with a smile 
"the refuge of sinners," for many free and easy 
characters chafing at the restraint of regular 
French discipline are in its ranks. The Spahi 
officers must serve a minimum of two years; 
for the private a knowledge of French and 
Arabic is an asset in promotion. Contingents 
of Arab allies are sometimes temporarily in- 
corporated in the corps. 

The Spahi and the horse he rides are abstem- 
ious in their habits. A tittle barley bread for 
the man, chopped straw, a bit of green fodder, 
and a few wild leaves of artichoke for the steed, 
and they will, with light equipment and sabre, 
pistol, and carbine, like the Chasseur, brave 
the heated desert wind without water, and go 
45 to 60 miles without resting or unsaddling. 
This, it must be remembered, is on the well- 
bred native horse, who, like his master, is 
adapted to the climate and fatigue. 

The Spahis and Chasseurs d'Afrique have 
always been the couriers, the spies, the van- 
guard of the military moves, the vedettes of 
warlike Algeria posted at the extremity of the 
lines. These marvelous horsemen have wielded 
a sabre and carbine control over a vast territory 
of mountains and of sand and silence — supple, 
high-stning, indefatigable rough-riders of the 
desert, they have made it possible for France to 
push her conquests even south of Timbuctoo, 
west to the Atlantic, and east to Wadai and 
Darfur. 

The Chasseurs are good marksmen, and 
whether in close order or as skirmishers are 
wonderful fighters and equally wonderful 
plunderers. A little corn for the Chasseur's 
horse, a little rice for his master, and no ob- 
stacle stops them. They neglect no skilful 
precaution, which has gone far to inhibit them 
with the habit of conquest. They are the elite 
of the French cavalry in Algeria. Bravery in 
action and generosity after victory have won 
for them from, the Arabs the title, lions of the 



sary to support her power there by native 
soldiery, with Frenchmen scattered through 
their ranks and a nucleus of French regiments, 
to give morale. So since 1871 France has been 
developing a military machine in her North 
African colonies, undoubtedly in part as an 
auxiliary force in anticipation of the present 
crisis. In fact, Germany's opposition to the 
French acquisition of Moroccan territory was, 
perhaps, on account of the latter acquiring 
fighting men from the eight millions of wariike 
Moroccans of the Atlas and Riff countty, and 
from the Atlas to the Vosges is scarcely farther 
than from New York to Chicago. 

A few years ago, according to the French 
Army annual, it comprised sixty thousand men, 
under a commander-in-chief, with headquarters 
at Algiers, with three divisions commanded by 
generals of division at Algiers, Oran, and Con- 
stantine. The three divisions are divided into 
three sub-divisions under generals of brigade; 
besides these are the general commandants of 
cavalry and artillery, commandant superieur 
of engineers, director generals of health, com- 
missary, veterinary, and minor services. 

The history and legends of any one of the 
branches of the 19th Corps d'Armw is romantic- 
ally fascinating, but we have to do now pri- 
marily with the native and foreign soldiers as 
found in the Zouaves, Tirailleurs, Spahis, and 
Legions Etrangerts. 

The most historical and fabled of the native 
troops are the Zouaves, partly formed of French 
volontaires Parisiens and BatailUms de la 
Cbarte (prisoner battalions). These regiments, 
renown»l as much for their extraordinary be- 
havior and rascality as for their extravagant 
daring, were organized about 1830, soon after 
the Algerian conquest, and first contained only 
Kabyles and other natives. They are fire- 
eaters all, a rather short-statured. broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, bull-necked, picked 
lot. There is hardly a hill of the Algerian 
Atlas that has not borne witness to their 
agility, endurance, and wonderful fighting 
ability; few valleys in which they have not 
bivouacked; and scarcely a wood copse of 
corkwood or Algerian oasis through which, in 
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desert," and from the French Government at 
Constantine and Oran exemption from certain 
routine parades and the enjoyment of certain 
salutary irregularities. 

Both branches of this light cavalry are such 
in the real meaning of the term and in the high- 
est acceptation it admits- "Chasseurs and 
Spahis! Their numbers are written in all 
epochs and in the most glorious pages of this 
modem Iliad." 

TIRAILLEURS INDIGENES 

Besides the Zouaves, there are the famed 
Tirailleurs, the lightest and most mobile troops 
of all, ccKnprised of sharpshooters and used 
primarily as infantry skirmishers, for scouting 
and advance guard work. France has organ- 
ized TiraiUeuT Indighus or Native Sharp- 
shooters in a number of her colonies, and per- 
haps those best known outside of Africa are the 
Tirailleurs Tonkinois, dubbed by the Foreign 
Legion "Young Ladies," because of their ad- 
herence to their peculiar head dress and because 
they consider it beneath their dignity to carry 
anything but arms and ammunitions, the rest 
of their kit being carried by the natives, who 
follow like a lot of pack peddlars. The TiraU- 
UuTs Tonkinois, like the Goorkhas, take their 
wives on the march, who carry the family 
cooking pots from shoulder poles. 

In the old days the French African light in- 
fantry of the line were -called "Zephyrs"; 
some hold that it is now applied to all French 
infantry in Africa, but it is applied more often 
to the penal battalions sent far south into the 
reeking heat of the fever-laden Sahara — the 
worse the crime, the farther south. 

"legion ^trancEre," or foreign legion 
Perhaps of all France's alien troops, perhaps 
of ai) troops in the world, over the Foreign 
Legion hovers the greatest halo of glamor and 
romance. There have been Foreign Legions in 
most of the world's great wars, and. in modem 
times, have been known as such. The French 
Foreign Le^on is said to have originated in 
the Scottish Archers of Charles the Seventh 
of France, and from all the other nationalities 
employed by his successors. After the Napo- 
leonic wars the foreign regiments were dis- 
banded, except the Royal Foreign Legion cre- 
ated in their place by Louis XVill, gradually 
becoming merged into the S6th Regiment of the 
Line. The year after the Revolution (iSji) 
the present Foreign Legion was formed, the 
French Chambers decreemg that it was not to 
be employed on the soil of France. We find 
regiments of the Foreign Legion ordered wher- 
ever French colonies need their presence, yet 
the world identifies it most closely with its two 
North African regiments. 

So we find, clothed in the loose red trousers, 
blue blouse, double-breasted black tunic, with 
red facings and wearing red fringed green epau- 
lettes, and the blue woolen cummerbund around 
the waist, and a red kepi cm which flares the 



seven-flamed grenade, the badge of the Legion, 
approximately eight thousand legionnaires liv- 
ing on seventeen cetUimts (three and a half 
cents) a day. 

In many ways they represent the same types 
of men as our Federal Volunteers, and, like the 
vrfunteers of any country, incjude many ad- 
venturous spirits, deserters from armies, men^ 
who have slipped a cog in life, men whose his- 
tories read like veritable le^nds. In the For- 
eign Legion, marching "side by each," ate 
French, Poles, Italians, Bdgians, Eurasians, 
Levantines, Austrians, Russians, Greeks. Swiss, 
and a wtTy few British. It has included as 
many as twenty-eight Americans at one time, 
but, strange to say, more than half the legion- 
naires are "made in Germany," if we include 
those from Alsace and Lorraine. Men are 
promoted to commissions from the ranks and 
some of the most noted of their officers have 
borne German names, and one company was 
led to the attack of Casablanca, Morocco, in 
190^, by a Japanese captain. 

Those who join from love of adventure are 
not likely to be disappointed: the story of the 
majority is framed about a woman and those 
who join, as many do, for a panacea of crossed 
love, are disappointed, for the legionnaire is 
more likely to lie down in the vermin-filled 
bunk or blanket than in a bed of roses. Then 
there are the "broken men" who have joined 
"to save" their "injured feelings," "for it was 
time and time to go," or to expiate their sins,: 
or down-in-t he-gutter men who hope the rigid 
r^me will force them to buck up and start 
anew — these, too, if they survive the rigorous 
campaigns, are not disappointed. 

The average French l^onnaire is of the 
working dass, likely enough a deserter from the 
French Army, who has enlisted as a Swiss or a 
Belgian. Beside these, as one strdls through 
their barracks at Sidi-bel-Abbes, a bit in the 
hinterland of Oran, or sees them "off-duty" in a 
desert encampment, one may And in the sock- 
less shoes of legionnaires ex-army officers, bar- 
risters, professors, diplomatists, and even ex- 
bishops, perchance "heel-balling" their black 
belts, and, among those doing their washing, 3 
prince or a banker; and if the missing scion of a 
noble house is wanted, the well worn advice is 
— "Write to the Colonel of the Legion." 

But it is alifewhich either "makes or breaks" 
a man, generally in the march, which is the 
severest test; each man carries his entire equip- 
ment, the small lent d'abrt going to make up 
the seventy to eighty pounds of weight on his 
back. Under this m the withering heat on 
burning Saharan sands he has been known to 
march thirty miles in a day, with hourly ten- 
minute rests. It has been wdl said that "the 
Legion is a mercenary force in theory only. 
The legionary practically fights and works for 
nothing, so far as money is concerned, for a 
sou a day is all the cash he |ets." Thus 
" France takes much from the Legion and gives 
little in return." 
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MASS, bravery, and ignorance are the 
chief characteristics of the amiies 
which threaten Austria and East- 
ern Prussia. Able leadership under- 
standing the Russian limitations 
might largely overcome the drawbacks of ignor- 
ance, otherwise future Russian advances into 
Germany must be dearly paid for as was the 
first. 

Capt. Carl Reichmann, of the Seventeenth 
Infantry, United States Army, was with the 
Russian forces in Manchuria, and his description 
of the Russian soldier in that war will give a 
clear picture of the make-up of the armies that 
are attacking Austria and Eastern Prussia now: 
"Physically the soldier is generally a ma^i- 
ticent specimen. In the squalid surroundings 
of Russian peasant life only the fittest have a 
chance to live. Hi^h living has not made his 
system delicate or his blood impure. He is used 
to living in crowded habitations; he is uncom- 
monly well able to live in large, crowded masses 
in camps, and has capacity for digesting a 
quantit]^ of bacilli that would slaughter the 
beef-eating armies. His main food, m or out 
of the army, is black rye bread. ... No 
beef-eating army would have survived a three 
weeks' camp at Haicheng, where large bodies of 
troops were constantly camping, and where, as 
everywhere else in Manchuria, flies were a 
terrible pest, and where occasional downpours 
spread the contents of the sinks over the entire 
plain. Yet there was little, if any, camp dis- 
ease — certainly no epidemic. 

"The Russian soldier is not much bothered 
by nerves. . . . Religion plays a great part 
in the Russian army. The officers rely on 
discipline, coupled with religion, to carry the 
soldier through his trials. Every regiment has 
a chaplain. On Sundays and on holidays he 
brings out his vestments and his little field altar. 
the regiment forms around him in a hollow 
square, and he performs divine service, assisted 
by a choir of soldiers, whose rendering of the 
beautiful chants of the Orthodox Church is al- 
ways good and often magnificent. No one who 
has seen the Russian chaplain lead his regiment 
to the charge with raised cross — who has seen 
the surpassing solemnity of the spectacle of a 
large body of troops standing just outside the 
fire of a hundred guns with bared heads and 
chanting their supplications to their Maker 
before moving into action^no one who has 
witnessed such scenes will deny that the Russian 
officer is right. The Russian soldier is brave — 
partly because he is naturally brave, partly be- 
cause of his inertness, partly because of his 



religious resignation. No one will deny the 
steadiness in action that has characterized him 
wherever he has appeared on the battlefield 
in past centuries as well as in modem times. 

"The officer looks upon his soldiers as rude, 
crude, ignorant children, to be made into useful 
citizens and defenders of the state. In the 
absence of compulsory education the army 
officers are the educators of no small part of the 
nation. Discipline is not as severe as might be 
expected and accommodates itself to existing 
conditions. 

"The relations that exist between officers and 
sddiers are perhaps best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: When an officer takes command of his 
organization, say, for instance, in the morning, 
before marching, he says to his men, 'Good 
morning, children,' and they shout in return, 
'Good health to Your Enceliency!' No genenU 
in Manchuria ever passed a detachment of his 
own troops, however small, without exchanging 
some such, salutation. At his reviews of newly 
arrived troops at Liaoyang, Kuropatkin would 
address each company on its approach, 'I thank 
you, riflemen,' and they would shout back in 
well-cadenced chorus as they swung past the 
general, 'We are |lad to do our best, Your Ex- 
cellency.' Sometimes a general gains the special 
love of his soldiers and they then address their 
favorite as ' Papasha' (little father). 

"It ^oes without saying that the Russian 
soldier is fine material, but he has one short- 
coming — lack of intelligence — that is fatal and 
prevents his leader from getting the best results 
from this otherwise good soldier. 

"The Russian mass was a unit rather than an 
assembly of units; it was heavy and cumber- 
some; it was with difficulty set in motion and 
easily brought to a standstill. The swarms 
sent forth by the Russian leader despised death 
as much as their opponents, but he could not 
control them except as a mass. He could not 
be sure that there would be intelligent coopera- 
tion. He could exact from his men unheard of 
exertions, but owing to the slow operation of 
the soldier's mind he could not exalt him to that 
desperate exertion of what strength remained 
in him that the Japanese leader could. Despite 
his well-known bravery the heavy Russian 
soldier was vanquished by his brighter and more 
agile Japanese adversary." 

An interesting and corroborative picture of 
the soldiers of the Czar is given in the report 
of Lieut. Col. Walter S, Schuyler, who was also 
with the Russian armies: 

"Whatever the Russian soldier may lack 
in training in various directions he certainly 
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does not lack that discipline which exacts 
thorough and unreasoning obedience on the 
part of tbesoldier. He is always most observant 
of the regulations for saluting officers, and if 
one were to judge from that alone, the Russian 
army in Manchuria would be considered most 
highly trained. He is most obedient to his 
officers and no thought of in surbordi nation 
ever enters his mind. What he essentially 
lacks is intelligence. The Russian anny ap- 
parently comprises very few men of the class 
sufficiently intelligent to make efficient non- 
commissioned officers. Certain men wear on 
their shoulder straps badges of corporal or 
sergeant, and the sergeant-major, or first 
sergeant, of a company is usually conspicuous 
for his force and habit of command, but below 
him. so far as efficiency goes, there Is nothing 
but the private. This, as a consequence, 
throws additional responsibility on the officers 
and makes their duty more laborious than it 
should be. This effect is increased enormously 
by the actual stupidity of the soldier in certain 
directions. When one asks a question of a 
Russian soldier, no matter how simple a ques- 
tion, it may be the name of the village or the 
direction of the road or the whereabouts, per- 
haps, of his regimental headouarters, he almost 
invariably answers either, 'I know not' or '1 
cannot luiow.' He can tell the name of his 
regiment, which is usually the name of the town 
of his nativity, but he often cannot give the 
number of the regiment, although he wears it 
on the front of his own cap. The effect of this 
is that every time an order is given him to per- 
form any duty it must also be explained as to 
just how it is to be done. This results in a 
lack of conciseness, and to an observer it ap- 
pears that the explanation to a soldier or a 
peasant of how to do a simple thing consumes 
an amount of time and energy entirely dispro- 
portioned to the importance of the thmg to be 
done." 

Captain L. Z. Soloviev, of the Thirty-Fourth 
East Siberian Rifles, who served in the Japanese 
War, says: 

" In describing the characteristics of the Rus- 
sian soldier it is impossible to pass without re- 
marking the unswerving obedience with which 
he executes the most dangerous orders— such 
as secret, outpost, and sentinel duty. If the 
officer enjoys confidence and authority, if he 
takes good care that the soldier be fed well and 
on time, if he is interested in his personal needs, 
he may be sure that the company will not leave 
him in battle, will not go back upon him, but 
will go forward unanimously. As a general 
rule the soldier is rather hopeful. If he is well 
fed and has rested, his spirits are good. 

"The soldier in position will go to sleep at the 
first opportunity. It was a frequent occur- 
rence during intervals of combat to hear the 
riflemm snore. The men sleep as soundly 
under the fiercest cannonade as if they were in 
their own houses. 

"If there is the slightest possibility for doing 



so, the sharpshooter will boil water and make 
tea in his kettle. Our infantrymen have an 
abnormal liking for tea, and they find means of 
preparing it, even under fire, somewhere in rear 
of a rock or in a hole, and they always very 
amiably offer some to the officers, who must 
never refuse, for it hurts them. Moreover, no 
one and nowhere does a Russian refuse tea. 

"A soldier knows always how to take care of 
himself in difficult times. He can find fuel and 
bedding in a trice, and, if necessary, food. An 
officer, as far as these comforts are concerned, 
can never get lost with a soldier. 

"At the same time, the carelessness of our 
soldier is wonderful. He has to be looked after 
like a child. This was especially hard in the 
positions during the night. If the soldier, did 
not fire, he slept. And it is not always safe to 
sleep at a distance of 300 to 400 paces from the 

"At any rate the soldier thinks that the com- 

Eany commander has to watch for him and that 
e does not need to bother. 

"Notwithstanding various unfavorable con- 
ditions of actual war, it is impc^ible not to 
wonder at the marvelous esprit reigning among 
the troops after the retreat from Liaoyang. 
There was not even a shadow of the impression 
whichought to pervadea' defeated' army. 

"The retreat was made calmly, without haste 
and anxiety. When crossing the Liao River, 
the infantrymen began such a romping, push- 
ing each other into the water, and splashing, 
that it was difficult to believe that the regiment 
was under fire the day before and lost during 
the preceding days about half of its contingent, 

"In bivouac the singers assembled, not by 
order of the officers, but by their own initiative. 
The regiment lived its ordinary everyday life, 
taking advantage of the interval between fight- 
ing to rest and recuperate. 1 cannot pass on 
without mentioning the especially lofty spirit 
of the Siberian regiments. The Siberians pre- 
sent a splendid warlike personnel, and earned an 
excellent reputation in the Far East. They 
have well deserved the name of 'Siberian 
Guards.'" 

AT THEIR BEST IN BAYONET CHARGES 

If the Russian soldier lacks adaptability, he 
loves force. The Russian believes in the bay- 
onet. In Manchuria it was a permanent part 
of the gun, for the Russian soldier carried no 
bayonet scabbard. Captain Soloviev in dis- 
cussing it says; 

"Let us now lake another phase of infantry 
battle, the most decisive of all, for which prep- 
arations are made not only for several hours 
but several days, and the result of which gives 
always a decid«l and final preponderance to 
one side or the other. I mean the bayonet 
charge. 

"As a participant in bayonet charges, I had 
occasion to see how the bayonet in a few short 
moments took trenches, against which thousands 
of bullets were fired in vain for three entire 
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days. 1 have seen the condition of mind of the 
victorious soldier, noted his elation after a 
bayonet attack, and how decisive and relentless 
is the struggle from which emerge only the liv- 
ing victors and the dead vanquished. There is 
no middle path. 

"Study the fighting records of the present 
war and vou will see that almost every regiment 



beginning of the military operations have several 
times made and received bayonet attacks. It 
is sufficient to say that on September 39th and 
on October tst and 3d, a bayonet fight was 
raging along the entire front of our enemy. En- 
tire corps fought with the bayonet. Such facts 
cannot be disputed. 

"The Japanese attacked our regiment at 
Liaoyang several times on August 17th and 
18th. It is true that they suffered great losses 
from our fire, especially when they advanced in 
column formation. Their companies and bat- 
talions literally melted away, leaving whole 
heaps of dead behind. Several times, after 
having approached us to a distance of some 300 
to 400 paces, the Japanese turned back in 
disorder. But on the other hand, in that same 
battle they more than once went so far as to 
chaise with the bayonet, and fierce hand-to- 
hand fights ensued. 

" If our soldier were not taught to look upon 
the bayonet as a final and inevitable recourse 
in each battle, he would probably abandon his 
position and not attempt to repulse the enemy 
with the bayonet. 

THEIR POOR EQUIPMENT 

The equipment of the Russian seedier added 
much to his difficulties in Manchuria; for ex- 
ample; 

" The condition of the clothing, foot-wear, and 
equipment had no less influence upon the dif- 
ficulties of the march and combat. 

"The soldier's gray overcoat is the heaviest 
article of clothing. Sulficiently warm to pro- 
tect the men from cold, in summer it is too 
heavy, and especially after a rain it is a great 
burden. But as there are no waterproof capes 
in the soldier's uniform some of the units did 
not part with their overcoats even with the 
advent of hot weather, and the soldiers were 
obliged to carry that burden. 

"The foot-wear consists of heavy and easily 
torn boots, which were absolutely impossible 
in summer and in the mountains. 

"On account of the difllcuUies of the cam- 
paign in the Far East, these boots, without ex- 
aggeration, may be said to have been trans- 
formed into heavy leaden weights. In walking 
over the slippery hills the soles slid and the feet 
slipped in different directions. Instead of two 
steps one had to make three. Moreover, they 
are airproof and the foot was covered with per- 
spiration, and a soldier's wet boot is hard to dry. 

" However, some organizations Isft the over- 
coat in the storehouses, preferring to get wet 



through, and even to freeze, to carrying along 
such a burden, and the boots were replaced by 
tow, leather sandals. But no one has endea- 
vored to replace the biggest burden, the great- 
est obstacle to free movements of the soldiers in 
battle and on the march — we mean the un- 
wieldy clothing bag of their equipment. 

"These clothing bags tie the sddier down; 
they cut and hurt his shoulders; they change 
position on the march and knock against the 
legs on the run, often throwing the men down; 
during the ascent and descent of hills they pull 
the men back; when lyin^ down the soldier 
must manipulate his clothing bag, which im- 
pedes him from finding an easy position; when 
rising he has to gather up and refasten the 
dothmg bag, which has turned to one side; 
when he creeps it drags on the ground and is 
caught by objects on the road. 

"The disadvantages and inadequateness of 
our equipment were amply demonstrated in the 
late war. When ascending the hills, even a 
lightly dressed and equipped officer felt, when 
midway up, that his breath was going fast, and 
dark rings danced before his eyes from the 
strain and heat, while his muscles were tronbl- 
ing like overstrung wires. The heavily taden 
sddier could hardly push one foot in front of the 
other, and went on automatically, until he lay 
down exhausted, notwithstanding the whistling 
of bullets and the exhortations of his officers. 

" More than one soldier fell during such mo- 
ments, struck down by the heat, with a black- 
ened tongue and upturned eyes. And how 
could this have been helped? The last drop of 
water has been drained long ago and the battle 
does not wait. Thus they were left to die under 
the burning sun. 

"Durin|! the Liaoyang battles some of the 
troops which had not yet been entrained lost in 
this manner on marches and countermarches 
more than half of their contingent. There were 
companies which reached their destination with 
only 1 5 men." 

The Russian army has numbers, courage, and 
endurance. Despite the fact that it was 
operating at a great disadvantage, it is fair to 
say that in Manchuria it was beaten by the 
better preparation, quicker intelligence, and 
better strategy of the Japanese. Tho> defi- 
ciencies of the Russian armv were shown as 
plainly as the deficiencies of the British armies 
were shown in South Africa. It is a question 
how far the deficiencies have been overcome. 
Since 1905, new men have been in control. The 
Grand Duke Nikolas and General Sukhomlinoff 
are reputed good organizers and good soldiers. 
With the experience gained ten years ago and 
with the veterans of that war available the Rus- 
sian armies should make a much belter showing 
now in a country with which they are familiar 
and near their base of supplies than they did ten 
years ago in Manchuria. Yet on the other 
hand, the German army in Germany is a 
harder antagonist than were the Japanese in 
Manchuria. 
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A COMBINATION OF PACK HORSE AND DAY LABORER- 
IN BATTLE 



HOW MEN ACT 



MY THREE brothers are in the 
army," said the head waiter. "I 
hear noihrnK from them; they may 
bedead; but if they are living they 
march, march, march for France. 
Thirty-six men went from this restaurant to 
march for France. That is the soldier's work, 
to march. 

"The great Napoleon won his victories be- 
cause the Grand Army could outmarch the en- 
emy, [t is the same to-day. War never 
changes. Only weapons are new. Yet it is 
not the weapons, but the men who handle them, 
who win victories. 

"It is the same in times of peace. I served 
my time in the army. We marched. As soon 
as we were mustered in we began to march. At 
first the distance was short; but each day the 
road was longer. Soon it was nothing for us to 
start at 5 o'clock in the morning and march 
thirty kilometres (18 miles) in the forenoon. In 
the spring and at the manoeuvres we marched 
forty to fifty kilometres (27 to 31 miles) a day 
for several days in succession. Our crack regi- 
ments could do better than that; oh, much 
belter. Yes, and we always carried our full 
kit — rifle, knapsack, ammunition and all — 



about fifty-five pounds. Besides, we carried 
wood for our fires. That was quite a different 
matter from a saunter for pleasure without a 
burden. 

"Inpassingthrougha town we closed up our 
ranks, got in step and the band played. In the 
country we marched at ease, not trying to keep 
step, carrying our guns as we wished, on either 
shoulder or by the strap. We unbuttoned our 
collars. We chatted and joked, for ihe French- 
man is light hearted. The officers fraternized 
with us, for in France all are equal. I have seen 
our lieutenant take the knapsacks of two men 
at once who were showing signs of falling out 
from exhaustion, and carry them for five hun-' 
dred yards, at the same time encouraging the 
men to brace up. 

"We sang a great deal, the officers joining us. 
We sang "Panpan I'Arbi," "Sambreet Meuse," 
which is a fine march that our fathers sang in 
the dark days of 1870. Also we sang, "As-tu 
vu la casquette du phre Bugeaud?" That was 
about a general who lost his helmet in a fight 
with the Arabs. And we sang, 'J'ai perdu la 
clef de 'fa' de ma clarinet te." That was just a 
jingle of nonsense— "i have lost the 'fa' key to 
my clarinette." Then the next time it would 
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To this they are 
marching in dead earnest 
for although the retreat 
to Paris and the sub- 
sequent advance may 
have seemed slow on the 
map there was many a 
French regiment doing 
twenty and twenty-five 
miles a day in full march- 
ing order and fighting in 
between whiles. 

This means that every 
man turns himself into a 
pack animal. Every in- 
fantryman is loaded with 
fifty or sixty pounds of 
kit, including his ril?e, 
intrenching tool, extra 
clothes, cooking equip- 
ment, etc. A healthy 
man unincumbered can 
walk four miles an hour. 
It is a good gait. But 
a soldier loaded with a 
third his own weight and 
moving in large bodies 
does very well if he aver- 

be, "1 have lost the 'sol' key to my clarinetle," ages two and a half miles an hour. Where roads 
and so on for every note in the scale. Then are narrow or bad the men in front delay those 
back to the beginning, and all ov«r again, roar- behind, and almost always there is mud or dust 
ing it out as if it was the most solemn thing in to contend with. The dust of thousands of 
the world." shufRing feet, of men and horses, can be a 

Now the French are singing a song they blinding, choking cloud that adds much hard- 
learned from the English, "C'est loin d'ici a ship to a march; and in mud the weight and 
Tippcrary." It begins, "Adieu, Piccadilly, balance of a pack makes marching a constant 
adieu done Leicester Square." strain. In the bad roads in Manchuria the Jap- 
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anese soldiers, men five 
feet three inches high, 

carrying a ;; pound 
load, did not make more 
than two miles an 

"The hardest work a 
soldier has to do, and 
the most of it," said an 
Englishman who saw 
service in the Boer War. 
"is marching. 

"British army author- 
ities attach great im- 
portance to fitting each 
man properly wit h boots, 
but even so, if you are 
not both careful and 
lucky your feet get sore, 
and then life is prolonged 
misery. I always car- 
ried a piece of soap on 
the march with which I 
soaped the bottom of „ 

xks outside each ™E call to THE colors 



morning before starting, 
unless we were routed 
out in too great a hurry. 

It was the best preventive of sore feet I have hismen to drink much while on the road. They 

found, take a drink before starting, and they can drink 

"The worst feature of marching in the Boer all they please when the day's march is done. 

War was the thirst, for the heat and the dust Between whiles the contents of the water bottle 

together seemed to set a man on fire. There are only used for gargling the mouth. 

wasn't always a running stream at hand when- "The occasional fights were a positive rest 

ever you wanted a drink. Besides, drinking between marches. I do not mean to say that 

isn't good for a man while on the march. The [ enjoyed a battle, but there was some physical 

officer who knows his business will not allow relaxation. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO "MOBILIZE" 
i MOBILIZATION IS gUlCKLV A 



That marching really bulks as large in the gathered from paragraph 331 of the Field Ser- 
soldier's day's work as these men, speaking from vice Regulations of the German Army: 
the abundance of experience, asserted may be "Marching constitutes the greater part 
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of the work per- only wide enough to give hin 
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cruit must master that 
if it takes a week. ]| 
he has grown a bit one- 
sided from working at 
a desk, so much the 
worse for him. Then 
he is taught how to 
walk with equal pre- 
cision; all mannerism 
must disappear from 
his gait and his muscles 
must conform to the 
regulations. 

At length he is in- 
structed in marching. 
simple evolutions, and 
the famous and much 
ridiculed goose-step. 
It is probable that this 
step IS a survival of an 
ancient custom founded 
on an actual need. The 
Macedonian phalanx, 
the Roman legtons.and 
all military bodies 
which were trained to 
advance in extremely 
close formation, must 
have developed some 
sort of special lock-step 
10 avoid treading on 
one another's heels. At 
any rate. Frederick the 
Great introduced such a step for that 
and it is this which has been handed 
the present day together with other i 
military customs and traditions and 
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purpose, 

reasured 
the per- 
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sisient tendency to- 
ward the close forma- 
tion in an advance.. 
The goose-step is to- 
day used as a sort of 
salute; when a group 
of soldiers pass an offi- 
cer they immediately 
fall into this unnatural 
and by no means easy 
gait. It is also per- 
petuated because of its 
practical value as an 
exercise for strengthen- 
ing the muscles of the 
leg. 

The regular infantry- 
man in the German ar- 
my receives the munfTi- 
cent salary of 5J cents 
a day. His uniform 
and accoutrements are 
furnished by his Gov- 
ernment, but he has 
to supply his own luxu- 
ries — his tobacco, ex- 
tra food, shaving ma- 
terials, and shoe polish. 
Every four days he is 
given a large loaf of 
coarse black bread 
which is seldom eaten 
until the soldier learns 
to observe the pangs of keen hunger. Every 
morning he is given a cup of black colTee and a 
roll; butler and sugar he must provide for 
himself. At noon he receives meat and veget* 
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HOW SOLDIERS ARE FED 

EL[>"BUTLtR's PANIKy"; UNLOADING FOOD SUPPUES; AND A PORTABLE 
}S OF FIRST rMPORTANCt IN THE EFFICIENCY OF TROOPS IN THE FIELD, 
S NOTEWORTHY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OVER THE PAST IN THIS BRANCH OF HILITASr OPER- 
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that are likewise incidents of prolonged camp Theprincipalcharacteristicsofmodernbattlc 

life. The marching, intrenching, picket duty, fieldsis the invisibility of the enemy, 

monotonous food, discomfort, and unclcanliness, "When 1 went into battle for the first time, I 

make up much of the day's work of a soldier, could determinethedirection and position ofthe 

The occasional excitement of battle and the enemy only by the whistling of the bullets, 

knowledge that be is part of the most interest- although 1 was with mvcompany under shrapnel 

ing game for the highest stakes in the world — and fierce rifle fire. When i reached the crest 

thisand the good comradeship, make up for the ofthe hill, I began to scan the horizon to see 

otherwise squalid existence. The gnm reali- whence that hailof fire was showered upon us. 
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ity lies in the long distance at which the 
shots tell. A unit, separated from the 
enemy by a range of hills, begins to incur 
losses at a distance of several thousand yards. 
Before that unit opens fire and can at least see 
the hills frotn which it is bein^ fired at, it has 
already become somewhat disorganized ma- 



MUR, BLOWN UP BY THE RETREATING BELGIANS 

terially and morally, and consequently cannot 
go into battle perfectly fresh. It is sometimes 
necessary to remain for several hours under such 
preliminary fire, whence arises fatigue, both 
physical and moral, long before the period of 
actual combat. 
"The duration of modern battles, sometimes 
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reaching two weeks, im- 
poses a terrible tension on 
the mind, and acts ex- 
haustively upon the physi- 
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A great supply of moral 
and physical strength is 
needed to stand for sev- 
eral days uninterruptedly 
the conditions of life in 
positions. The conditions 
of that life are such that 
one must fire, drink, eat. 
sleep, and die without 
knowing one minute's 
rest, by day under fire, 
and by night under the 
nervous strain of expect- 
ing a sudden attack at any 
moment, in ulter dark- 
ness, sleepless, not being 
able to light even a cigar- 
ette without drawing a 
hail of bullets at each 
flash of the match. 

"Add to this constant 
losses in wounded and 
killed. The base of the 
hill in a few hours after 
the occupation of the pos- 
ition is covered with fresh 
burial mounds and their 
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SOLDIERS BURNING COTTAGES TO CLEAR THE PATH FOR THE GUNS AT^NTWEI 
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below, and everywhere. 

number grows with every day that the cam- "Assoonaslhefirslshotisheard, the soldiers 

paign continues. grow serious; jokes and conversation cease. 

"It is difficult to depict in words the im- At the given order all march bravely as during 

Eression made upon an inexperienced man by manreuvrcs. 

attle. The first projectile bursting alongside "The courage and calmness with which the 

or the first_ bullet hurtling past awakens such soldiers go into battle produce a strong im- 

varied feelings and impressions. pression. 

"Modem rifle fire produces a strong im- "The infantry soon grows accustomed to 
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produced by the explosion of the projectiles, least attention to it; the artillery men, on the 

The effect is produced only on the ear, but it is contrary, are much impressed by rifle fire. This 

strong. The shells have a specially powerful may be explained by the fact that the men are 

effect upon the inexperienced, and the shrapnel accustomed to their own arm. In addition to 

upon those unaccustomed to battle. The this, the whistling of the bullets also produces 

young soldiers throw themselves face down- an impression upon a battery, because it notifies 

ward at each bursting of a shell. Thus the in- the artillerymen of the approach of the enemy 

fantry, which suffers most from rifle fire, pays and consequently of danger." 
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Even when he is hit the 

soldier is apt to take it as 
other men take the lesser 
misfortunes of other bus- 
inesses. An officer whose 
cheek was torn off by a 
fragment of a shell re- 
marked, "Thank God I 
don't feel as bad as I look." 
An Irishman received a 
flesh wound. "Ah, the 
brutes have hit me," he 
said. "Here's wan back at 
thim." Almost as he fired 
he received a second wound. 
"Well, if Ihey haven't done 
it again." Then a third bul- 
let struck him. "That's 
number three. The black- 
gyards might lave a party 
alone after they've hit him 
wance. I'll teach thim bel- 
ter manners." Thereupon 
he emptied his pouch at the 
enemy before his wounds 
got the mastery. 

How to march, how to 
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INVALIDED HOME 



intrench, how to live in 
camp without getting sick, 
how to fight in open order, 
how to spend a week in the 
trenches under shrapnel 
fire — these things are a nor- 
mal part of the soldier's 
day's work in war time. 

The pomp and glory of 
war are left behind as peace 
fades — these are phantoms 
of the parade ground. Field 
service in real war has, in- 
deed, its lighter side, but at 
best it is a composite of 
grime, harsh exertion, ex- 
posure, discomfort, and ex- 
treme danger. At the 
worst it is a nightmare of 
horrors — sickness and an- 
guish of spirit, wounds and 
death. Most of the men 
who have painted the 
glory of war have been 
stay-at-homes. V e r e s h - 
chagin, who saw it, painted 
its horrors. 
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KITCHENER IN ACTION 

A MAN OF DEEDS, EFFICIENT AND SILENT — HIS DISUKE OF RED TAPE AND PERSONAL 
PUBLICITY — HIS ACHIEVEMENTS IN EGYPT, SOUTH AFRICA, AND INDIA 



KITCHENER of Khartoum, Secretary 
ofState for War of Great Britain, does 
things that other men have talked of 
doing. This explains why, in all 
his sixty-four years, he has had but 
two vacations. The first was in 1888, when a 
Dervish bullet sent him home from the Soudan 
to recuperate. The second vacation was in 
1903, when his horse shied against the side of a 
tunnel in India and broke its rider's leg. With 
these exceptions Kitchener of Khartoum has 
been so busy that he could not even spare time 
to be sworn in as a member of the House of 
Lords until thirteen years after he had been 
raised to the peerage. He managed it at last 
only because he happened to stop over in London 
between trains while on other business. 

Twice his industry has earned the thanks of 
Parliament, accompanied by more practical 
expressions of gratitude in the form of a grant 
of f I ;o,ooo on the first occasion and of $350,000 
on the second. Between whiles he has had 
bestowed upon him pretty much all the honors 
at the disposal of his king. Every fresh recog- 
nitbn of his worth has been accompanied by 
an intimation that if he hurried he could catch 
the next steamer to some place or other where 
a new task awaited him. Kitchener always 
caught the steamer, finished the job to the 
entire satisfaction of everybody, and hurried 
on (o the next. 

Once in his life Kitchener was associated with 
a failure. That was when he made his first 
attempt to save ^rance from German arms. 
While he was still a student at Woolwich, 
England's military college, the Franco- Prussian 
War began. Kitchener enlisted in the Army 
of the Loire, commanded by General Chanzy 
who, some military writers maintain, was the 
one man who could have saved the situation 
for France if the politicians had left him alone. 
Even this experience taught Kitchener a lesson 
that he turned to good account a few years 
later, for when he started on his march to 
Khartoum he took precautions to prevent 
interference with his plans, According to a 
staff ofTicer who made that famous march with 
Kitchener, if anything had happened to the 
commander it would have taken the War ' 
Office several years to find the Egyptian army. 
But times have changed since 1870, and 
Kitchener has changed with them, as the result 
of the second German invasion of France 



proves. 

All that Horatio Herbert Kitchener has 
achieved has been by his own effort. He started 
in life without the aid of position or influence. 



The son of a retired army officer in comfortable 
circumstances, he managed to scramble into 
Woolwich by a very narrow margin, according 
to F. E. Kitchener, a cousin who claims to have 
had something to do with his education. He 
did not stand very high in the list, but con- 
trived to obtain a commission in the Royal 
Engineers, where he attracted no notice. He 
secured his first appointment, which happened 
to be on the archaeological survey of Palestine, 
because he knew how to take photographs. 

This assignment brought Kitchener into 
contact with native soldiers, gave him an 
insight into Oriental character and an oppor- 
tunity to learn the difficult Arabic language, 
all of which was to be of practical help in 
enabling him to add more than a million square 
miles of territory to the British Empire less 
than twenty years thereafter. 

His knowledge of Arabic led to the inclusion 
of Kitchener m the small group of British 
officers to whom were assigned the task of 
reorganizing the Egyptian army in 1883, then 
an army only in name. From second in com- 
mand of a regiment he rose in a few months to 
the command of the cavalry. By 1S84 he 
began to be mentioned in dispatches. In the 
same year he commenced his large collection of 
medals and titles. By 18S8 he was adjutant 
general; two years later he was sirdar. 

Having made his own way without the aid 
of influence, Kitchener has always been noted 
for being absolutely impervious to such con- 
siderations. When he was preparing for his 
expedition to Khartoum he was fairly over- 
whelmed with applications from officers who 
wanted to go along. They brought all sorts 
of influence to bear from all sorts of people. 
One candidate, the scion of a distinguished 
house, arrived in Cairo with a letter from no 
less a personage than the Prince of Wales, 
which was in effect a command to employ the 
bearer in the forthcoming expedition. ^ Nat- 
urally the gentleman regarded his position as 
assured and made all preparations to go with 
the sirdar. But after waiting around Cairo 
for several weeks without hearing one word 
about his expected berth he reached the re- 
luctant conclusion that Kitchener preferred 
to make his own appointments and returned to 
London accordingly. 

Kitchener has never brooked interference 
with his choice of subordinates. An indis- 
pensable attribute of greatness is the ability 
to choose the right man for a given task. 
Kitchener is sure of himself in this particular, 
as in others. He selects his own aides, trusts 
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tKem implicitiv, and is trusted and obeyed 
■in return. Indeed, the man who doesn't obey 
does not stay around Kitchener very long. 
Failure for any reason whatsoever is something 
Kitchener never excuses. On the Khartoum 
Expedition an officer ordered to execute a cer- 
tain movement pleaded that he was suffering 
from funstroke. 

"What does he mean by having sunstroke?" 
demanded the sirdar. "Send him back to 
Cairo at once." 

Instead, the chief of staff, who happened to 
be a friend of the delinquent, sent him a message 
telling him he was not sunstruck at all, and 
that, anyway, the healthiest thing for him to 
do was to execute his orders at once. The ad- 
vice was followed. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan is a region 
in Africa that extends from north to south 
about 1,300 miles in a direct line, and east 
to west about 1,000 miles. In 1881 came 
the Mahdi, a half cracked fanatic claiming 
to be the expected Mohammedan messiah, 
who overran the country. Seventy per cent, 
of the population perished by war, disease, or 
starvation, ard the country relapsed into 
desert. The Mahdist hordes were a constant 
n^enace to Egypt. Others had tried to recon- 

Suer the Soudan but had been defeated by the 
tervishes and the desert, a combination that 
seemed invincible. 

Kitchener believed he could drive away the 
barbarians and bring peace and security to 
Egypt and the Soudan. As he had not then 
had an opportunity of showing what he could do 
the Government doled out money with a nig- 
gardly hand. By skimping and scheming and 
requiring every one of his small staff to do 
three men's work Kitchener contrived at last, 
without the concurrence, or even the knowledge, 
of London to prepare for the great expedition. 
The material included Maxim quick-finne guns, 
then untried in war. London was not alone in 
its ignorance of impending events. The com- 
manders of the units scattered from Cairo to 
Kassala only knew, and were only allowed to 
know, what they saw at the extremity of their 
sun-baked noses. They did as they were 
ordered. When the movement began they 
found this was all they had time to do. 

But Kitchener knew all about everything. 
To quote an anonymous "Staff Officer," who 
accompanied the expedition: 

"Kitchener is one of the hardest and most 
accurate thinkers I can name. He is always 
thinking; not meandering aimlessly through a 
wilderness of casual imaginings, but thinking 
up and down and round and through his suti- 
jcct, planning every move, forseeing every 
counter move, registering every want, forestall- 
ing every demand, so that when he conducts 
a campaign with that unerring certainty that 
seems to recall the onward march of destiny 
luck has had very little to do with that affair, 
for Kitchener has arranged that everything 
shall happen as it does happen." 



The same Staff Officer adds that Kitchener 
was the only British genera] who ever tried to 
wage war without orders, forms, or papers of 
any kind. " Kitchener's office stationery con- 
sisted of a sheaf of telegraph forms which he 
carried in his helmet and a pencil which he 
carried in bis pocket. He seld(»n read an 
official letter and never wrote one." 

Kitchener's genius for organizing so carefully 
that failure is impossible was strikingly mani- 
fested in his campaign against the Dervishes. 
Between Wady Haifa, the end of navigation 
on the Nile, and Omdurman, the capital of the 
Dervishes, stretched four hundred miles of 
trackless, tropical desert. Without adequate 
transportation an expedition against those 
savage fanatics would have been madness, as 
the British and Egyptians had already learned 
at bitter cost. Cataracts in the Nile inter- 
rupted navigation. Camels might do for the 
meager stock of Arab traders, but not for an 
army in time of war. A railroad across the 
desert had been suggested but never seriously 
considered because the undertaking seemed too 
formidable. 

Kitchener realized that without a railroad 
he could do nothing. When he announced 
that he would build the road everybody con- 



cerned, and a good 



y who« 



e not, showed 



him how utterly impossible it would be to build 
a railroad across the desert, or to operate it if 
it was built, because it takes water to run loco- 
motives, and deserts are chiefly distinguished 
for their lack of water. Kitchener selected as 
his chief engineer a ^oung lieutenant, a French 
Canadian named Girouard, who had been ^n- 
plo>[ed in the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific, and told him to go ahead. The rails 
were laid at the rate of a mile to three miles a 
day, a well-boring detachment found water at 
the third attempt and thn^after provided an 
adequate supply wherever it was needed, some 
old scrap heaps were cobbled up for locomo- 
tives, since the funds ava-'abic did not permit 
the purchase of enough new engines, and m just 
eighteen months 344 miles of military railroad 
were in operation. Atbara and Omdurman 
were fought, the untried Maxims justified the 
faith of the sirdar, and Mahdiism was destroyed. 

Kitchener's first act after entering Khar- 
toum, where the garrison and its commander, 
Gordon, had been massacred by the Dervishes, 
was to hold a memorial service for Gordon. 
His next was to send a message to England ask- 
ing for funds to found Gordon Memorial Col- 
lege at Khartoum to educate the natives. 

"A responsible task is henceforth laid upon 
us," said he. "Those who have conquered 
are now called upon to civilize." 

The response was instant and generous. 
The college was built and is now flourishing. 
Kitchener began the work of reconstruction 
which was carried on by others after he left. 
The transfonnation a best described in his 
own official report on a visit to the Soudan in 
1913; 
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"When we conquered the Soudan hardl>; a 
single inhabitant had any money, and, with 
the exception of the fiehtin); men, the whole 

ripulation was practically starving. Nothing, 
think, strikes one more in revisiting the Sou- 
dan to-day than the (treat increase which has 
taken place in the individual prosperity of 
its inhabitants. This increase of prosperity, 
which has resulted from careful ad mm ist rat ion, 
has been so equally divided through the entire 
population that it is not too much to say there 
ts now hardly a poor man in the Soudan. Un- 
like the Egyptian fellah the Soudanese cul- 
tivator is not bound down by debts and has not, 
therefore, to struggle to meet the exorbitant 
interest of the usurers who prey upon this class 
in Egypt. In Soudan the bendits of peace 
have been fully reaped by the cultivators, and 
increased facilities of communication [chief of 
which was the railroad built by Kitchener to 
defeat the Dervishes] have brought markets 
hitherto undreamed of to their doors. The 
development of the rich products of the country 
has been carefully fostered and a golden harvest 
has been brought in which has remained in the 
country. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the people are contented, happy, and loyal." 

HIS HATRED OF RED TAPE 

It was in this same Khartoum campaign that 
Kitchener's abhorence of red tape was first 
impressed upon whom it concerned. A certain 
general, who may be called Fussyman, insisted 
upon issuing a daily order with all due forms 
and ceremonies. So importunate was he that 
in sheer weariness Kitchener at last dictated 
an order. Buoyed up by a blissful sense of 
importance Fussyman hurried ofT to have it 
duly copied, registered, duplicated, sealed. 
signed, and delivered in the good old style. 
Meanwhile Kitchener strolling out, accident- 
ally met Broadwood, his cavalry commander. 

"Oh, Broadwood," exclaimed Kitchener in 
his softest drawl, "will you kindly take four 
squadrons and a couple of ^ns and push on 
forty miles to clear up the situation, and start 
in half an hour?" 

"Very good, sir." 

As the cavalry was jingling out of camp Fussy- 
man came out of his tent with the order of the 
day. Upon finding that Broadwood's orders 
were totally different from the formal version 
entrusted to him by the commander, Fussyman 
gave Kitchener up as hopeless. 

Kitchener's detestation of theatrical effect 
is no less fervent than his hatred of red tape. 
This was indicated at the battle of the Atbara. 
After the English had rushed through the £}er- 
vish lines Kitchener chanced to ride up and 
meet the lines reforming. He was received 
with a frenzied roar of applause. Obviously 
the sirdar would rather have been anywhere 
else just then. He had to be urged before he 
would say a few words to the men, words which 
were drowned by a fresh outburst of cheers. 

This and other incidents of the same char- 



acter have led to the invention of sundry apocry- 
phal stones tending to show Kitchener's lack of 
human sy^mpathy and general aloofness. For 
example, it has been said that he never spoke to 
a private soldier and never looked at one. The 
simple truth is that Kitchener lacks the tender 
solicitude in the private affairs of the average 
man which the politician displays just before 
election. Grim, stern, and forbidding he cer- 
tainly is when those characteristics are required, 
but he is also sympathetic and considerate. 

HIS AVERSION TO SELF-ADVERTISING 

Aversion to self-advertising has not been 
softened by the passing years. When he was 
about to start for India to assume command of 
the army there after his fame had been in- 
creased by his brilliant achievements in South 
Africa, and the Nation could_ scarcely find ways 
enough to express appreciation of his services. 
Kitchener saw to it that the newspapers did 
not know when he was going to start. Even 
the railroad management did not know until 
twenty minutes be^re train time. 

A representative of the Paris Temps discov- 
ered Lord Kitchener's hatred of publicity and, 
judging by what he said about his subject, the 
French journalist did not exactly enjoy the 
interview. The Tempi's writer found the hero 
of Khartoum and South Africa "tempera- 
mentally offensive." His manner was not 
merely cold, it was] "suffocating." Kitchener 
"stands in mute unwillingness to listen or to 
talk when one has at last gained an audience. 
He looks coldly through the visitor, never at 

But Kitchener's distrust of reporters was 
founded upon experience. In a dispatch from 
South Africa to the war office he relieved his 
feelings in these guarded words: 

"1 do not approve the inclination to magnify 
an unimportant skirmish into a British victory 
that exists in the press, and though I find it 
difficult to control this. 1 do not encourage it 
in any way." 

Kitchener resembles Grant in his ability to 
maintain silence when he has nothing to say, 
though he is talkative enough when he chooses 
to be. At a dinner party, for instance, or in 
the intimacy of his own room, he talks freely 
and as fascinatingly as might be expected of a 
man of his big mind and broad experience. But 
he has neither time nor taste for the idle gossip 
of clubs. He belongs to two clubs only: the 
United Service and the Junior United Service, 
and he is rarely seen at these. 

Kitchener does not shine as a public speaker. 
Indeed, he has never made a speech that by 
any possibility could be avoided; still, there are 
occasions when a man of his position simply 
must go through the motions of making a speech. 
His return from South Africa was one of these 
occasions. He was met at the station by the 
Prince of Wales and all sorts of honors were 
heaped upon him. A speech he had to make 
at the Guildhall, therefore, was of transcendent 
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ations to record every precious word. Tf 
time came; Kitchener spoke for ten minutes — 
and said nothing. 

The only form of public utterance in which 
Kitchener is at home is the official repwt. 
These reports are interesting to those con- 
cerned because he always has ideas to express. 

With due respect to the Tempi's reporter, 
Kitchener is by no means unapproachable, 
unless it be to des^ning newspaper men. Any 
one who has anything worth hearing to say 
always finds him an attentive and appreciative 
listener. That is one of the secrets of his suc- 
cess. Another is his tireless energy and con- 
tinuous application to work. 

After the conquest of the Soudan Kitchener 
had just gotten comfortably settled down to 
the constructive work in which he has been 
so brilliantly successful when he was ordered to 
South Africa as chief of staff to Lord Roberts, 
who was to assume chief command in the Boer 
War. There was no time to return to England. 
Kitchener met his chief at Gibraltar and pro- 
ceeded with him to Cape Town, When he 
landed in South Africa the disorganization 
and confusion 'were appalling. It devolved 
upon him to bring order out of chaos and to 
take the leading pan in organizing the army 
which Roberts led to victory. 

HIS WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA 

When Pretoria was occupied. Lord Roberts 
returned to England, leaving the chief command 
to Kitchener. The Boers were still in the field 
in such force that they even planned a raid into 
Cape Colony and a dash on Durban. Kitch- 
ener had to stifle both attempts, hundreds of 
miles apart, keep the Boers in check in the 
western Transvaal, strengthen his lines of com- 
munication, and devise an entirely new scheme 
of organizaticHi to cope with the guerilla tactics 
of the Boers. Besides conducting these com- 
plex military operations on a large scale over 
an immense territory, he had also to deal with 
subsidiary questions of the first importance, 
such as the care of more than one hundred 
thousand men, women, and children in con- 
centration camps, the creation of a constabu- 
lary, the administration of martial law over an 
immense territory, the intricate problem of 
native labor, the management of the railroads, 
the return of the loyalist papulation driven out 
by the Boers at the commencement of the war, 
and the resumption of gold mining. 

Kitchener performed these herculean labors 
with the same thoroughness that has char- 
acterized all his undertakings, and returned to 
London to find another task of almost equal 
magnitude waiting for him. This was the re- 
organization of the Indian army. Everybody 
concerned, including Lord Curion, who had 
earned distinction as viceroy, recognized the 
urgent necessity for reorganization. Curzon 
himself was first to suggest that Kitchener be 
assigned to this work. 



The moment the last lingering detail of the 
work in South Africa had been disposed of at 
the War Office, Kitchener sailed for India. 
With characteristic thoroughness lie made a 
personal inspection of the entire northern 
frontier and of the army pests. Equipn^ent 
was out of date, the organization was nopdess, 
everything was topsy turvy. The commander- 
in-chief, though supposed to be a member of 
the viceregal council, was really impotent, be- 
cause there was a fifth wheel in the organization 
known as the "military member of council," 
who was supposed to have an equal voice with 
the commander, but who really had everything 
to say. Indeed, subordinates in the War 
Office had the power, or at least exercised the 
power, to veto or modify the commander's 
requisitions, as Kitchener soon learned to his 
vast amazement. 

REORGANIZING THE INDIAN ARMT 

When he proposed a scheme of reor^niza- 
tion that would transform the anny into a 
modem fighting machine a perfect tempest broke 
loose. The viceroy himself led the opposition, 
ably seconded by the military member of 
council, army officers, and the press. Kitch- 
ener was no more disposed to brook opposition 
now than he ever had been. In a very few 
months the military member of council found 
it convenient to resign and his office was abol- 
ished. Next the viceroy had to resign. After 
that Kitchener put his reorganization plan 
through just as he laid it out. The army was 
completely made over, armed with the latest 
types of rifles and artillery, an adequate mil- 
itary college was established in India, and the 
way to promotion opened to natives, all in 
accordance with Kitchener's expressed theoiy 
that the armies of the various parts of the 
British Empire exist for the common purpose 
of maintaining the common interest by war. 
England now has cause to appreciate the wis- 
dom of Kitchener's course. Without the thor- 
ough overhauling at Kitchener's bands the 
Indian army would not be able to render the 
service it is rendering in France. 

India did not have to wait until 1914 to ap- 
preciate Kitchener's work. When he left the 
Peninsula, his task finished after seven years' 
hard labor, some of the wealthy natives held a 
meeting to. raise funds for a monument to the 
great oi^anizer. The very people who had at 
^rst opposed Kitchener's plans with such ardor 
received the idea with enthusiasm. Now an 
equestrian statue of Kitchener adorns Calcutta, 
and a replica of it, made in part of sbdb 
picked up on the battle field of Omdurraan, 
stands in Khartoum. 

Australia, which, unlike the mother country, 
has compulsory military service, was watting 
for Kitchener's advice on creating an army. He 
visited the island continent, made a careful tn- 
vesligation, and drew up a memorandum which 
was accepted with enthusiasm and acted on 
with alacrity. Here are a few sentences which 
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may seem more or less pertinent to the future 
of a well-known republic; 

IN AUSTRALIA 

"In these days excellent fighting material 
and the greatest zeal, though indispensable 
adjuncts, are not of themselves sufficient to 
enable a force to take the field against thor- 
oughly trained troops with any chance of suc- 
cess. Success in any technical career can only 
be achieved after thorough elementary ground- 
ing; and this is, perhaps, more marked in the 
militarythananyjother profession. , . . The 
first and imperative principle of the enrolment 
and maintenance of an efficient citizen force is 
that the nation as a whole should take a pride 
in its defenders, insist upon organization being 
real and designed for war purposes only, ana 
provide means for the proper training and 
equipment of officers and men. Unless these 
requirements be met no military system can be 
devised which will be other than an illusion 
and a waste of public funds." 

From Australia Kitchener hustled back to 
Egypt, which was then very much in need of 
his services. Popular hostility to British rule 
was more accentuated and audacious than it 
had been for years. The people were neglect- 
ing business for politics and things generally 
were at sixes and sevens. "British Agent" 
isn't much of a title, but the man who holds 
that title is the real ruler of Egypt. 

The day after the new British Agent reached 



Cairo, Italy sent an ultimatum to Turkey, and 
the next day after that declared war as a pre- 
liminary to seizing Tripoli. Kitchener had to 
maintain the neutrality of Egypt, nominally 
a part of the sultan's cfominions, a task which 
was greatly facilitated, no doubt, by Turkey's 
fear that Egypt's annual tribute of {3,400,000, 
a most acceptable sum, would be cut on if any 
act by the Sublime Porte tended to disturb this 
neutrality, and quiet the disaffection. All this 
was done, schemes for draining the delta of the 
Nile, which had become waterlogged by too 
free use of irrigation, for eradicating cotton 
pests, for improving the educational system, 
for extending savings banks and encouraging 
thrift, for promoting better methods of cotton 
growing, for protecting the fellaheen from 
usurers, for reducing infant mortality, and a 
great many other things of the same character 
were evolved and put into effect for the per- 
manent improvement of Egypt. 

From these great creative enterprises Kitch- 
ener was called without any intermission to 
take supreme command, as Secretary of State 
for War, of all Great Britain's land forces in the 
greatest war in history. Ten hours a day he sits 
at his desk in the War OflTice working calmly, 
serenely, never hurried, never worried, for he 
never takes a fresh step until he is sure of the 
last and has considered all the possibilities in- 
volved. In such an atmosphere his subordin- 
ates can also work tranquilly and effectively, 
and they do. 
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AN EYE-WITNESS'S RECORD OF ITS AMAZING PREPAREDNESS AND EFFICIENCY 

ON THE MARCH — THE RUSH TOWARD PARIS WITHOUT A HITCH — 

DAILY MAIL SERVICE ON THE BATTLE-FIELDS — LITTLE 

BRUTALITY BUT RELENTLESS DISCIPLINE 

BY 

ARNO DOSCH 



A TAcross-roadsin southern Belgium close 
/% to the French frontier, 1 was invited 
*-^ one day late last August, along with 
£ \. several other American correspon- 
dents, to share the mess of a German 
cavalry command. It was high noon and hot. 
Even the hard roads of Belgium were dustyfrom 
thepassingof many thousandsof German troops, 
and close under the windows of the house that 
the German officers had commandeered for their 
mid-day meal artillery needed at the front kept 
thundering past. As we sat at our compressed 
soup and sausage washed down with claret, we 
could hear cannonading on three sides of us. 
For this was the advance of the middle column 



of the German invading army that crossed the 
Sambre east of Maubeuge, when the right wing 
was still fighting the English at Mons in the 
northwest, and the left wing was besieging 
Namur in the northeast. 

We felt we were pretty much in the thick of 
things. Cavalry, infantry, bicycle corps, and 
artillery kept passing to the front. It was im- 
possible for us to keep track of what they were or 
to what command they belonged. They were 
also from many parts of Germany. Some had 
comeinfromthenorthbywayof Diest. Other 
had forced their way through Lifige. There 
were even troops from southern Germany 
which had cut across Luxemburg. We were. 
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in fact, coinmenting on the diAiculty of di- 
recting the various organizations in so large an 
army, when a gray covered wagon, with the 
German eagle stenciled on the side, drew up 
before the door and dumped out several sacks 
of mail. 

The driver, leisurely fastening up the reins, 
climbed down from his seat with a wooden 
letter-box labeled "Peld Post," and hung it 
beside the door. Then he dumped the con- 
tents of the mail sacks in the open doorway, 
threw the sacks into the wagon, and took the 
crossroad to some other point where there was 
a column advancing to the front. 

The mail that was drojTjped was for the com- 
mand we were with. The soldiers on the 
march had received their mail an hour or so 
earlier when they took their rest before going 
into action. But, as the troops passed, two 
or three men from each company would break 
out of line and drop a handful of unstamped 
postal cards into the box. 

Many of those postal cards were the last 
the senders would ever write. But even up to 
two or three hours of the time they were killed 
they heard from home and sent back cheering 
messages. 

This was just one indication of the marvelous 
system of the German army which I saw in 
action for ten days while the anny crossed Bel- 
gium. Somewhere behind it were minds 
which figured out moves as on a chessboard. 
Every command was at certain points at defi- 
nite times. Even the hour and the spot for 
taking the noonday rest were known in ad- 
vance. The system must also have had a 
workable elasticity, as it kept up with the same 
precision day after day despite events which 
could not possibly have been foreseen. For in- 
stance, the crossing of the Sambre that day 
was a chance occurrence, as 1 learned later in 
Paris, where 1 am now writing. There had 
been a severe clash the night before, and both 
sides fell hack at nightfall to reform. It was 
not until early in the morning that the Ger- 
man army, by advice from its aeroplanes, saw 
its advantage and took it before the French 
moved up. So the movement that morning 
could not have been known in advance. Yet 
there was the mail and the mail-box at a point 
where there had been actual combat the night 
before. 

The most remarkable evidence of the system 
in the German army that I saw, however, was 
the advance of the right wing. From the 
twenty-fourth of August and possibly earlier 
to the sixth of September it made an average 
forward movement of about twenty-five miles 
a day, probably the fastest forward movement 
ever made by so large an army fighting its 
way. 1 can only estimate how many men were 
in that movement; but there must have been 
more than two hundred thousand. It crossed 
almost the whole of Belgium and advanced 
140 marching miles into France at that unpre- 
cedented rate. All this time it was also forcing 



English, and later French, troops ahead of it. 
There were days when only a few miles were 
made and others when the entire column went 
forward forty miles. In the flanking move- 
ment to the west of Mons, when the English 
troops were forced out of their position at the 
French frontier of Belgium, the flanking column 
averaged forty miles a day for three days. 

THE INVALUABLE MOTOR TRUCKS 

For an army to make such an advance with- 
out fitting out of communication with its 
supplies has always been considered impossible, 
but the motor-truck was responsible. I saw 
the first day of that movement and saw how it 
was done. Light supply trains guarded by 
cavalry moved on parallel roads, and, the one 
night 1 saw the system in this particular case 
in action, these light trains were re-supplied 
by big motor vans coming forward at fifteen 
or twenty miles an hour from the base of sup- 
plies. The ordinary supply trains were able 
to travel light and make good time over the 
splendid Belgium roads, because they were 
being refilled nightly from the rear. 

I saw motor vans at the extreme southern 
end of Belgium in the early morning which had 
left Aix-la-Chapelle the night before. They 
had come across Belgium in the night. Among 
them there were brewery vans, florist vans, and 
regular army vans. These, however, were not 
bnnging ordinary supplies forward. By the 
time the army began invading France rail 
communication had been opened from Ger- 
many as far as Gembloux. It must be remem- 
bered that at this time Namurwas still being 
besieged only a few mites to the south. In fact 
fresh supplies were bein^ brought in by rail 
to points due west within a doien miles of 
France when there were still many thousand 
French troops in Belgium to the southeast. 
The rapid forward movement of the two west- 
ward columns of the German army would not 
otherwise have been possible. 

As an army fights on its stomach, this ques- 
tion of supplies is all important. The best 
opportunity I had to observe it was at Louvain, 
where rail communication was still unfeasible, 
as the retreating Belgian army was only a few 
miles away, putting up a continuous fight. 
Here everything had to be brought in overland, 
but there was no delay in receiving supplies. 
Every division, almost every regiment, was 
followed closely by its light supply trains, 
carrying enough for a few days only. 

The first of the German troops to pass 
through Louvain on the road to Brussels had 
not yet gone into action three miles to the west- 
ward when the supply trains came through 
from Tirlemont, where they had been the night 
before. It was then only shortly after noon, 
but the four-horse supply trains came on the 
trot, and went almost up to the firing line. 
They were immediately behind the medical 
corps operating under the Red Cross. 

The medical corps itself moved forward with 
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the same, almost inhuman, precision. I was at 
a number of points in Belgium where the Ger- 
man anny had suffered losses, but there was 
nothing to indicate it but graves. The battle- 
fields, after the German army had moved for- 
ward, were left almost without a mark of 
combat. You could see, of course, where soil 
had been torn up and trees had been riddled. 
Where there were houses they also had gaps 
in their walls and in many cases had caught 
fire, but there were no human evidences. Those 
who were dead were buried, and the wounded 
had been gathered up and sent to the rear in 
ambulances. Coming up to a battlefield near 
Bray, 1 encountered a number of ambulances 
headed toward the rear, and I expected to find 
a field of carnage ahead of me. But when I 
got there, there was not a wounded man or a 
body anywhere. There were not even any 
dead horses. 

But no more men were used to take care of 
the wounded than necessary. I saw a wagon 
full of wounded soldiers come through Binche, 
which had just left a field hospital close to the 
firing-line along the Sambre, ten miles away. 
It was being driven by a man whose left arm 
was bandaged to the shoulder, and the two 
soldiers who sat on guard at the rear of the 
wagon had each been wounded in the leg. One 
had also had a big piece of scalp torn off. They 
were well within their own lines, of course, but 
there was not a sound man among them. They 
had been sent back to find quarters in Binche, 
or somewhere to the north. 

This was the nearest to a loose end I saw 
anywhere in the German army. I passed back 
of the lines, parallel with the firing-line and at 
no point more than fifteen miles from it, for a 
distance of twenty miles, and I did not en- 
counter a straggler or a broken-down wagon. 
About the only unforeseen event which seemed 
to occur back of the lines was the losing of 
horseshoes, but that was always attended to 
at once by horseshoers accompanying wagon 
trains. 1 crossed the trail of fully j;o,ooo men, 
but there was nothing to indicate that any of 
them had fallen out of line. 

THE DESERTED REAR 

They also stuck close to their commands, and, 
except for the main lines of advance, there was 
no sign of them. I found this very convenient 
when 1 decided to return to Brussels and make 
my way to London and Paris. As Belgium, ex- 
cept for a small comer near Antwerp, was all 
under German rule, I might have found my 
progress slow if I had been stt^ped every few 
miles and been led before the district com- 
mander to give an account of myself, "but, by 
following a canal which ran north about half 
way between the westward and the central 
lines of advance, 1 was able to go from a point 
near the French frontier to Waterloo, about 
forty miles, without encountering a German 
soldier. I was also told no German soldiers 
had been seen. But even on the main high- 



ways over which the large motor vans were 
constantly passing, 1 would only have met a 



easily have been cut. But the aeroplanes 
made this impossible. They kept patrolling 
the air on regular beats, and, apparently, re- 
ported as regularly as roundsmen. It [eft 
open one possible danger, sniping, but the 
thoroughness with which that was dealt with 
had given all southern Belgium a fright. Not 
to mention the burned cities in the north, two 
towns ii) the south of Belgium, P^ronnes and 
Pistons, had been burnt, and a number of their 
citizens had been stood against a wall and shot 
for sniping. 

The sjjstem of the German army proved to 
be inflexible on this point. It was terrible in 
its exactions. It left no room for mercy. The 
laws of reprisal as read by the German army 
were fixed. Once the command for citizens 
to deliver firearms was issued, every citizen 
found with a weapon was shot. You cannot 
imagine the terrifying effect that immutable 
order had upon the countryside. It gave every 
German soldier complete power over the country 
he traversed. He need only tell his commander 
he had found a citizen with a revolver and that 
citizen was as good as dead. It would be sur- 
prising if such a power were not on occasion 
abused, particularly as neariy a million sol- 
diers passed through Luxemburg and Belgium. 
Whether it was abused only the military records 
of that advance will show, but the Belgians 
lived in terror of it being abused, and, except 
for those who did the actual sniping, they gave 
the German soldiers as little occasion as possible 
to take offense. 

The passing of the German army had an 
appalling effect because of its single-mindedness. 
It was like something cosmic. It seemed as if 
nothing could stop it, because the individual 
unit advanced on a fixed course and was given 
no discretion. It was a steam-roller passing 
over the land. What advantage or disad- 
vantage there may be in this fixedness of move- 
ment ]S being tried out on the battlefield. But, 
however that may be, each unit was taken care 
of to the smallest detail. 

One of the first things I noticed about the 
German soldiers on the march was the way 
their coats flared out at the bottom. They 
seemed to be weighted. But when 1 had an 
opportunity to examine one of these coats 1 
found that it was an emergency kit. It con- 
tained everything from thread and needles to 
chocolate. It had compressed food, tobacco; 
bandages, matches, and adhesive plaster. All 
this, mind you, was in addition to the regular 
pack. 

When I was afoot trying to catch up with a 
column of infantry, I founoihat, though 1 grew 
foot-sore, the thousands of men ahead of me 
kept up their steady march, and very few went 
lame. Those who did were carried along on 
the wagon trains until they were able to walk 
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again. But I did not see many riding. Their 
boattweRTDUglioow--hide.buttheyfitt«d. Thdr 
food vas simple, but it sufficed. I have seen 
newspaper sCc»ies about the poor rations served 
the CWinan troops, but 1 know better. They 
made even thdr forced marches on hot soup 
and srit meat. There was plenty of it and it 
was savory. 

What stiuck me as the most important ad- 
juncts to an invading army making forced 
marches day after day were the camp stoves 
on wheds. I shall never be able to think of 
them without the setting in which their utility 
was first impressed on me. An infantry com- 
mand was marching down a long, stra^ht Bel- 
gian highway, shaded by double rows of trees 
on both sides. It was an interminable road, 
it seemed, and, although it was already past 
noon, there was no sign of-a let-up. I did not 
know it then; but that command had another 
twenty miles to go and a sharp skirmish ahead 
of it before night. 

At the word it broke ranks in the edge of a 
village where water, already tested for typhoid, 
could be had, and down the middle of the road 
in less than five minutes came several of these 
traveling stoves, each drawn by two horses at a 
sharp walk. The soldiers crowded around im- 
mediately with their (in cups and each was given 
a brimming cupful of good, nourishing soup.- 
It was cooted while the stove was being drawn 
down the road. Half an hour later, fed and 
refreshed, the command was on the march 
again. 

The equipment of the German officers on the 
march is even more complete than that of the 
privates. Wherever 1 encountered one he was 
always outfitted with an excellent map of the 
country over which be was passing. It was 
encased in leather and hung around his neck 
on his chest where he tjeeded only lift it to 
read. Their binoculars also were the best 
made. A captain, with whom 1 talked, asked 
me to look throu^ his and then through those 
of one of his lieutenants. The lieutenant's 
proved to be much better, and 1 said so. "His 
are provided." the captain explained, "but 1 
brought my own, thinking they would be super- 
ior. Now I wish I had brought the others." 

Provision for every contingency was so com- 
plete that German officersfrequently commented 
on it themselves. They were proud of belong- 
ing to an organization that was so workmanlike 
in its construction. The fact that individual 
i was almost completely removed did 
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mine, however. Just to watch it in its clock- 
like movements was aggravating. Men 
marched, ate, lay down, and got up to order, as 
if they were inanimate bodies operated by 
machinery. 

The impression I received of the German 
troops was that they were more in fear of their 
commanders than of the enemy. This was 
more noticeable in the troops from Prussia and 
the provinces to the east, it seemed least true 



of the troops from Bavaria and the south of 
Germany. Still I saw little evideace of the 
reason for this fear. It seemed to me that the 
troops were not harshly treated, and I saw oidy 
one evidence of brutality. That was nowhere 
near the fighting line, where it might be ex- 
pected. It was in the Grand Place of Louvain 
three or four days before it was burned. 

A company of infantry belonging to a Posen 
regiment came marching down through the 
city. It was covered with dust and showed it 
had had a long, bard march. As it came into 
the Grand Place women with glasses of beer to 
sell came running out from every caf£. This 
was the usual thin^, and, though the ofiicfvs 
sometimes thought it better for the men not to 
drink it, usually they merely ordered the women 
back. But the lieutenant in command of this 
company waited until a dozen men had glasses 
in their hands and then struck each of them a 
sharp blow across the wrist with his riding 
whip. They took the punishment, of course, 
without a word, and handed the beer back. 

There were a good many citizens of Louvain 
standing n«ar, and you coukl see what was 
passing in their minds. It was the only time 
I saw them reveal thejr thoughts plainly. They 
were saying to themselves: Is this what Ger- 
man rule means? If Germany keeps us, will 
we have to submit to that? As a matter ot 
fact the final clash between the German mil- 
itary authorities and Louvain came in just six 
days from the time the German troops entered, 
and then Louvain was burned. 

The only time 1 saw the Goman discipline 
relaxed, it so happened, was at the burning of 
Louvain. 1 saw a good many men there who 
were more than half drunk, doubtless from 
wine or liquor which had been looted, and most 
of the soldiers were smoking cigars. These 
must also have been taken from the st(»es after 
the owners had been ordered to leave, as nearly 
every man f saw had a supply and there was no 
one from whom they could have been bought. 
On that wild night, however, it would have 
been impossible to maintain discipline. The 
soldiers were under the sway of ruthless de- 
struction. Yet I saw an infantry company lie 
down in rows on the stone floor of the railroad 
station and go to sleep in the midst of the ex- 
citement. They were told to do it, and they 
did it. 

At no time did I come upon stray detach- 
ments of German troops. There seemed to be 
no hour of the day or night when they were not 
immediately under the eyes of their officers, 
who, in turn, were under exact orders from their 
superiors. This made it difficult for me to 
credit the stories of atrocities of which the Ger- 
man army was supposed to be guilty. 1 pre- 
sume a million men could hardly pass over any 
stretch of territory without some evidence of 
brutality, but, it seemed to me, the German 
soldiers had less than the ordinary amount of 
opportunity to be brutal. 

The care with which German officers looked 
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after ttieir men on the march took a more per- 
sonal form as tbey prepared for battle. The 
seemingly unbridgable distance between otTicer 
and soldier disappeared ^nd they went into 
action on a fighting equality. In the face of 
death tbey were equal. You get a different 
. impression from the accounts of German troops 
being pushed forward in masses to be mowed 
down by a devastating fire, but when this hap- 
pened, officer and soklier went in together, and 
i have not heaid any one who fought them say 
they had to be driven in. Their discipline 
had become a part of them. They were but 
units in the whi^, and they died as units, and 
as brave mta. 

At various times when other correspondents 
and 1 were close in behind the firing-line we 
speculated on what would happen in the event 
of a defeat, and we always agreed that we would 
prefer ik^ being in the line of that retreat. The 
organication of the German army seemed so 
inflexiUe we expected it to break to pieces in a 
defeat and become a rout. But the first ser- 
ious repulse that came Co the men of which we 
made t bis observation was at Meaux and during 
the retreat to the north, and even the French 
official nports spoke of the way the German 



tines held, although they were being cut to 
pieces. 

The details of the battle of Meaux and the 
retreat of the German troops for forty miles in 
three days' fighting have not yet been given. 
But here was a case where the impersonal Ger- 
man discipline would have been expected to 
break, if anywhere. These men had come at a 
speed never equalled in an advance of that kind 
and were within fifteen miles of Paris, their 
goal, when they encountered unexpectedly a 
resistance they were not prepared for. Up to 
that time they had had the English troops on 
the run for four days, and for three more days 
the French, who relieved the English, had also 
been unable to stop them. Then, at the Ourcq 
and the Marne, they were met with such a 
severe fire that they were unable to make their 
pontoon bridges or hold their positions on the 
banks of the rivers. At one point there were 
sixteen attempts to make a pontoon bridge before 
it was abandoned. They had known nothing 
like this, and I would have expected to see their 
cut-and-dried discipline go to pieces before 
such an onslaught, but the good order in 
which they retreated has been commented on 
olTicially even in France. 
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May f gnt award of cavtioM to my counlrymtn 
against lit utuporUmanlike praclite of abuiing 
tmt's tnfmiesf L,et w( avoid what Kipling during 
the Botr IVar dacribtd as "kUling Kruger wiib 
your motttb." Lei us rAtber dtvoU all our tn~ 
etgies to dtftating our foemtn by the superior 
fighting efadtquaU numhtrs of British soldiers in 
the open field. 

When we read Ibe charges against the German 
troops lei us remember that gross charges absolutely 
untrue were brought against our oum brave soldiers 
fighting in South Africa, but whether the charges 
are true or nU let us keep our own hands clean and 
let us fight against the Germans in such a way as 
to tarn their Uking as well as their respect. — 
Lord Roberts, in The Hihbert Journal. 

LYING has ever been as much a part of 
warfare as blows and wounds. War 
being a reversion 10 savagery, it is to be 
expected that veracity snould be sul>. 
merged along with other virtues. Under 
these circumstances allegations from combatants 



regarding the conduct of their foes should be 
taken, not with a grain of salt, but with many 
grains. Belief should be al! the more grudging 
because under conditions imposed by war it is 
impossible to obtain evidence that would be 
accepted in any court either confirming or re- 
futing tales of atrocities. 

Though other branches of military art and 
science have made noteworthy profp'ess in the 
last half century, military prevancation has 
hardly advanced at all. The same old tales 
that served in wars of a former generation are 
made to do duty to-day. 

In formally inviting the attention of the 
United Stales Government to the charge that 
Germany's foes were using dum-dum bullets, 
the Kaiser but followed the precedent set by 
Bismarck, who, in a dispatch from Versailles, 
dated January g, 1871, recited the familiar 
formula about expanding bullets being found 
in the pockets of a Frenchman, though neither 
the name "dum-dum" nor the particular form 
of expanding bullet to which it is applied had 
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then been invented. Bismarck said he would 
forward the horrid things to the foreign office 
to be submitted to the representatives of the 
Powers. 

In the South African War the Boers and their 
sympathizers accused the British, and the 
British accused the Boers, of using dum-dum 
bullets. In the Russian-Japanese War each 
side formally charged the other with^using 
dum-dum bullets. In the Balkan War it was 
the same. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that the Uling of the dum-dum charge has 
come to be regarded as a solemn rite without 
which no war could be regarded as properly 
launched. 

It is true that all nations, including the 
United States, have used explosive or dum- 
dum bullets, or both, in war. The Russians 
used explosive bullets, invented by an English- 
man ninety-two years ago, in the Crimean War. 
They were adopted by England in 1862. Prussia, 
Bavaria, Austria," Switzerland, and other 
countries all used explosive bullets. Early in 
our Civil War 33,350 explosive bullets were 
issued to Federal troops. The Confederates 
captured 10,000 of them and fired them at their 
former owners. The German observer with 
the Confederates saw explosive bullets used 
in action near Fredericksburg and pronounced 
them ineffective. 

This may, or may not, have been the con- 
trolling reason why no nation has used explosive 
bullets since 1868. Nevertheless, it was Russia, 
popularly supposed to be the most benighted 
of nations, that first proposed to abolish this 
sort of ammunition, not because it was ineffec- 
tive, but on the ground that it was needlessly 
cruel. 

Having abandoned explosive bullets, and 
finding the ordinary bullet then used in the 
Lee-Enfield rifie incapable of stopping the 
rushes of Afridis, Fuzzy-Wuzzies, Dervishes, 
and other savages, England resorted to "dum- 
dum," or expanding bullets, so-called from 
Dum-Dum, a town four and one half miles 
northeast of Calcutta, containing an arsenal 
where these missiles were first made. This 

E reduced the same sort of effect as the explosive 
ullet, but by a different method. It con- 
sisted of a steel or nickel jacket with a lead core. 
At the point was a hole m the jacket about the 
size of a pin, or a slight notch, so that, when the 
bullet struck, the jacket would open like the 
leaves of a flower and the soft lead core would 
mushroom, tearing a hideous wound in the 
victim. 

At the first Hague conference in 1899 all 
nations but the two supposed to be farthest 
advanced in humanity, England and the United 
States, agreed not to use dum-dum bullets any 
more. At the second conference in 1907 these 
two nations also signed the agreement. 

But since the first Hague Conference no 
nation has used dum-dum bullets for a com- 
pelling reason that has nothing to do with The 
Hague nor with considerations of humanity. 



Experience has taught that when a modem 
high powered rifle, such as is used in all armies 
tonday, is hot and dirty, conditions common in 
battle, the dum-dum bullet is liable to "strip"; 
that is, the leaden core is apt to squirt out, 
leaving the jacket in the barrel, so that when the 
next shot is fired the ^n blows back, or bursts. 
The owner may be killed, and his weapon is 
sure to be rendered useless. 

Although England was accused of usin^ 
dum-dum bullets in the Boer War, the fact is 
that at the opening of hostilities the War De- 
partment hastily recalled all ammunition of 
that character for those reasons. It was a 
very serious step to take, for nearly half the 
stock of ammunition on hand was of the dum- 
dum variety. But the Government dared not 
risk such uncertain ammunition in such an 
important enterprise. 

The shallow hypocrisy of the conventional 
cant about the use of dum-dum bullets may be 
appreciated when it is remembered thai though 
the bullet used in modern high powered nfles 
often makes a clean perforated wound about 
the size of a lead pencil which heals quickly, it 
all too frequently " tumbles," or assumes 
"spinning top," "hour-glass," or "pirouetting" 
motions with the result that the wound it 
inflicts is quite as ghastly as any that a dum- 
dum could produce. Aside from all this a 
bullet propelled by the modem rifle strikes 
with such terrific force that even when it enters 
the body without erratic motions it produces a 
series of molecular shocks which radiate cone- 
wise from the point of impact to the molecules 
on the opposite side. Though it may enter by 
a small hole the bullet may, and often does, 
completely disintegrate organs through which 
it passes, and the point of exit may be a ragged 
wound as large as a saucer. 

SHRAPNEL- WORSE THAN DtlM-DUMS 

To throw the cant about the "inhumanity" 
of dum-dum bullets into still stronger rehef, 
bear in mind that the same enlightened inter- 
national code which strains at the dum-dum 
gnat swallows the proverbial camel by sanction- 
mg the use of shell and shrapnel, which never 
produce a "humane" wound, but only the 
most ghastly mutilations. The following de- 
scription by Ellis Ashmead Bartlett of the 
effects of shell fire at the battle of aoj Metre 
Hill, during the siege of Port Arthur m 1904, 
makes the point sufficiently clear. 

"There were practically no bodies intact; 
the hillside was carpeted with odd limbs, skulls, 
pieces of fiesh, shapeless trunks of what had 
once been human beings, intermingled with 
pieces of shells, broken rifles, twisted bayonets, 
grenades, and masses of rock loosened from the 
surface by the explosions." 

No formula of words seems to cover the dum- 
dum subject more satisfactorily than the follow- 
ing from a letter from General Sherman to the 
Confederate General Hood: 

"If we must be enemies let us be men and 
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fight it out, as we propose to do, and not deal 
in such hypocritical appeals to God and human- 
ity." 

An important point to be borne in mind is 
that what is really part and parcel of warfare 
is denounced as abuse and atrocity. Sherman 
never coined the aphorism so frequently attrib- 
uted to him, though he did his honest best 
to make war fit his alleged definition. What he 
did say was, "War is cnielty; and you cannot 
refine it." Napier said, "War is hellish work." 
Both understated the fact. 

MASSACRE OF NON-COMBATANTS "LEGITIMATE" 

For example, the Germans were within their 
rights in destroying Louvain and massacreing 
its male inhabitants if the latter fired upon 
German soldiers, as the latter allege. The 
Ha^ue Regulations, so often paraded as the 
loftiest expression of the world's awakened 
conscience, sanctions the course of the Ger- 
mans, always assuming chat their contention 
is correct. And as all the competent witnesses 
for the Belgians are dead, the Germans clearly 
have the best of the argument. 

In the tragedy of Louvain the history of 
Bazeilles, which sent a thrill of horror through 
the civilized world forty-four years ago, re- 
peated itself. Bazeilles was a French village 
south of Sedan, on the road to Montm&jy. 
During the fighting in the vicinity the inhabi- 
tants of the village took an active part, accord- 
ing to German official history, sparing neither 
wounded nor stretcher bearers. The official 
history piles on the horrors, alleging that the 
villagers poured hot oil over the wounded be- 
fore carrying them into burning houses to be 
roasted alive. It does seem supererogatory 
to go to all Che trouble of heating oil to pour on 
a victim for whom a fiery furnace is already 
waiting, and in the turmoil and excitement of 
battle, too; but that is what the Germans say. 
The French say their foes bayonetted old men 
and women and threw infants into burning 
buildings. 

Again there were no competent witnesses for 
the defense when the incident was closed; but 
there seems to be no doubt that che villagers 
resisted the invaders and that the latter killed 
all they found with arms in their hands with 
some others for good measure, and burned the 
place. 

When the Germans captured Gisors in Octo- 
ber, 1870, they refused to treat the franc- 
tireurs, the French term for guerillas, as 
prisoners of war. but shot five of them on the 
spot without trial. In the course of the war 
great numbers of guerillas were shot after their 
capture by the Germans. One batch of twenty- 
five prisoners was shot at one time. In fact, 
the Germans did exactly what the Indians 
used to do in frontier days; that is, whenever 
they caught citizens with arms in their hands 
in the act of defending their homes they killed 
them on the spot. 

Under the law of nations, as defined by The 



Hague Conference and subscribed to by all 
civilized peoples, a citizen whose country has 
been invaded has no ri^ht to protect his prop- 
erty, his family, nor his life unless he belongs 
to a military organization duly constituted by 
his government and wears a uniform. In the 
latter case the invaders may lawfully kill htm 
in battle if they can shoot straight enough; 
but if he fights without uniform they may 
legally kill him after he has been made prisoner 
and is helpless, and without trial, too; that is. 
the killing is lawful and proper if the execu- 
tioners are civilized Christians; but if the^ are 
savages, it is wrong. Average folk, equipped 
with nothing but ordinary standards of morality 
for their guidance, may not be able to grasp the 
distinction, but there is a great difference; all 
the authorities on international law say so. 
To quote an English authority on the Bazeilles 
incident; 

"Extreme as the punishment was, the in- 
habitants had undoubtedly broken the laws of 
war in joinins in the street fighting, and the 
Bavarians had a clear right to deal summarily 
with those taken red-handed in action." 

It must not be supposed that Bazeilles and 
Louvain are isolated instances. History affords 
ample evidence of the invader's right to punish 
popular resistance, and of the liberal exercise 
of that right. Napoleon gave short shrift to 
citizens who ventured to dispute his progress by 
force of arms. In the Russian-Turkish War in 
1S77, when the Russians captured Eski-Zagra 
shots were fired on them from certain houses. 
Thereupon General Gourko ordered that the 
inhabitants of ail such houses should be hanged 
at their doors. 

THE DESTRUCTION OP PROPERTY COMMON 

In the South African War the British burned 
all houses from which shots werf fired at the 
troops. The snipers, when caught, were im- 
prisoned or deported, but in no instance was 
the death penalty inflicted. Whenever a rail- 
road was damaged Lord Roberts destroyed 
every house within ten miles of the scene. 

This was in accordance with precedents 
created in our own Civil War. General George 
H. Thomas, one of the kindest and gentlest of 
commanders, was for a time dependent on a 
single line of supplies, a railroad over the Cum- 
berland Mountains. Guerillas, claiming to be 
innocent non-combatants, kept burning bridges 
and choking tunnels with logs and rocks until 
Thomas gave notice that the next time a tunnel 
was obstructed he would bum every house 
within five miles. There was no more trouble. 

It is a great help in appraising the acts of 
war at their true value to remember that every- 
thing depends on whose ox is gored. What to 
the victims, and perhaps, also, to the neutral 
observer, may seem barbarous vandalism is to 
che perpetrators a proper and necessary act 
sanctioned by international law. 

The instructions prepared for the Federal 
forces in the Civil War declared that "Military 
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necessity . . . allows of all destruction of 
property," provided it be "indispensable ftw 
securing the ends of war." Article aj (g) of 
The Hague Regulations reaches the same con- 
clusion by different verbiage: "The destruc- 
tion and seizure of any property is illegal, 
unless imperatively demanded by the necessities 
of war." 

As the commander in the field is the 
sole judge of what is demanded by any given 
set of circumstances, it may readily be imagined 
that Military Necessity covers more sins than 
Charity ever does. 

An incident in the Franco- Prussian War, 
from which conflict much of modem laws of 
war date, shows to what lengths military 
necessity can be justified. The Germans, fear- 
ing that French gunboats might come up the 
Seme , seized some British colliers and sank them 
in the river to form an obstruction, with the 
British flag still flying, and scarcely allowing the 
crews time to escape. Bismarck pleaded that 
the act was necessary and England did not 
demur, but accepted the indemnity which 
Germany proffered. 

CASH LEVIES IN THE CIVIL WAR 

Most, if not all, the accusations of atrocities 
heard in the progress of the European conflict 
were brought- against the United States in the 
Civil War; and many of these charges had 
about the same proportionate basis of fact. 
In levying contributions on captured Belgian 
towns the Germans did no more than the Con- 
federates attempted to do by General Early's 
order at Chambersburg, Pa. When a con- 
tribution of f20o,ooo in gold was not forth- 
coming on demand the Confederates burned the 
town without waiting for the removal of women 
and children _or the sick. 

By this process of levying contributions on 
captured towns, a custom much in favor in 
buccaneering days, the Germans did very well 
in the Franco- Prussian War. In addition to 
one billion dollars in gold and two provinces 
exacted from the National Government of 
France, they also collected $12^,000,000 from 
captured towns and provinces in the form of 
contributions, taxes, and requisitions. They 
also established a precedent which has not been 
effectively questioned, which has proved profit- 
able in the present instance. 

Federal forces in the Civil War made no at- 
tempt to levy contributions on Southern towns, 
for that contest was not waged for profit; but 
they were ruthless in the destruction of prop- 
erty. The reason for this policy was clearly 
stated by Sheridan: 

"Death is popularly considered to be the 
maximum of punishment in war," said he, 
"but it is not; reduction to poverty brings 
prayers for peace more surely and more quickly 
than does the destruction of human life, as 
the selfishness of man has demonstrated in 
more than one great conflict." 

Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and Halleck 



heartily agreed on this point. In sending 
Sheridan on a raid in the Shenandoah Valley, 
Grant ordered him to "Do all the damage to 
i%ilroads and crops that you can. Carry off 
stock of all descnptions and Negroes, so as to 
prevent further planting. If the war is to last 
another j'ear we want the Shenandoah Valley 
to remain a barren waste." An irreverent 
private paraphrased these instructions by 
saying, "The rebellion must be put down if 
it takes the Confederacy's last chicken." 

Sheridan carried out his instructions so well 
that it was said that "a crow flying across the 
Shenandoah Valley would have to carry its own 
rations." 

Before starting on his famous march to the 
sea Sherman ordered all the inhabitants of 
Atlanta to leave, offering them transportation 
to the Confederate lines or to any point in the 
North they wished to go. This brought a 
letter from General Hood in which he said 
Sherman's order "Transcends in studied and 
ingenious cruelty all acts ever before brought 
to my attention in the dark history of war." 
Sherman retorted by telling the Confederate 
leader to "talk thus to the marines but not to 
me;" and reminding him that he had defended 
Atlanta on lines so close that even Federal 
musket shots that overshot the mark went into 
houses occupied by women and children, and 
other things to show that "studied and ingen- 
ious cruelty" was not all on his side. Hood 
gave a carefully edited version of the correspon- 
dence to the newspapers to "fire the Southern 
heart." thus setting an example that has been 
faithfull); followed by governmental press 
bureaus in the present conflict. 

Sherman's final act was to raze all buildings 
in Atlanta that had been used by rebel forces 
and set fire to the ruins. All the business 
portion of the city was destroyed, though 
dwellings were spared. In his march through 
Georgia and the Carolinas he devastated the 
country, destroying mills, railroads, granaries, 
crops, seizing horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
turkeys, wagons, and everything else that 
could be eaten or otherwise used by the enemy. 
As a direct result of this raid Lee's men lived 
for months on less than half rations. This 
wholesale destruction did a great deal to hasten 
the end of the war. 

BURNING OF TOWNS IN THE CIVIL WAR 

Columbia, S. C, was burned immediately 
after it fell into Sherman's hands, but the fire 
was set by Wade Hampton when he evacuated 
the place. The Federals tried to put out the 
fire but could not on account of a high wind. 
Richmond was also burned by fire started in 
some tobacco warehouses by the Confederates 
when they left, Jackson, Miss., though, was 
deliberately burned b^ Sherman by Grant's 
direct orders as a "railroad centre and manu- 
facturing city of military supplies." When the 
Memphis Bulletin complained of the waste 
committed by the Federals Sherman replied: 
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"Yes, it is waste; but it is also war, for war 
is waste — waste of lives and waste of property, 
A command mnst commit waste in many wayi — 
it must trample crops, cake materials to con- 
struct fortifications, cut down fences, clear the 
ground of anything that would obstruct its 
fire or give cover to the enemy. Such damage 
is chargeable, not to the troops who cause it, 
but to the very nature of war, for, generally, 
war is destruction and nothing else." 

The Federal forces were outdone in the work 
of destruction by the British in South Africa, 
[n the six months ending with January, igoi, 
634 Boer farm houses were burned. This 
aroused public indignation everywhere and 
brought recruits to the Boer forces which were 
thus strengthened so that they regained 
territory on every hand. Instead of changing 
their Ijolicy Kitchener instructed columns to 
clear the country of supplies of horses, cattle, 
crops, and vehicles, bum all that the army 
could not use and destroy mills and bakeries. 
The eastern Transvaal, once a land of plenty, 
was turned into a blackened desert. Not a 
beast, not a field of standing corn, not a native 
was left. 

Some women and children were left on the 
veldt without food or shelter to starve unless 
rescued by the Boers; but more than one hun- 
dred thousand of them were gathered in con- 
centration camps, the conduct of which was 
severely criticised. 

OUR CONCENTRATION CAMPS 

It will be remembered that "Butcher" 
Weyler's ccmcentration methods in Cuba did 
much to rouse the storm of popular indignation 
in the United States which culminated in the 
war with Spain. It does seem a little odd, 
therefore, to find Americans in the Philippine 
insurrection doing the very thing for which they 
denounced Weyler. True, the Americans did 
not exactly establish concentration camps; 
instead they provided "lones of refuge," 
which is a much more euphonious term. Into 
these zones of refuge the inhabitants were 
"invited" and everything outside of them was 
destroyed. Results were prompt and decisive. 
In a few months order was restored and the 
inhabitants were able to return to their lands. 

One of the popular myths about atrocities of 
war relates to the wholesale poisoning of the 
enemy. This tale has already seen service in 
the present conflict, Russians and Germans 
appearing alternately as poisoners and in- 
tended victims. The use of poisons is ex- 
pressly prohibited by the Hague Regulations; 
but a much more effective deterrent is the 
difficulty of wholesale poisoning by direct 
means. 

At the beginning of the Boer War the English 
papers freely accused the Boers of robbing the 
gold milling plants in the Rand of cyanide with 
which to poison wells and streams used by 
British troops. Of coursethe Boers did nothing 
of the sort; but they did cut off Bloemfbntein's 



water supply, a step that is lawful and proper 
under the Hague convention, thus forcing the 
British garrison to use water from tainted weljs, 
which caused an epidemic of typhoid fever. 
Again the common mind may fail to grasp 
the delicate distinction between administering 
Co an enemy a fatal and illegitimate dose of 
cyanide of potassium and giving him an equally 
lethal, but perfectly proper, dose of typhoid 
germs. 

In retreating before Sherman's forces after 
the fall of Vicksburg, the Confederates under 
Johnston tried to poison their foes without 
resorting to illegal methods by driving cattle, 
horses, and sheep inCo the ponds from which the 
Federals would have lo draw their water supply 
and shooting them there. The plan failed 
because the Federals drew the carcasses out and 
used the water — and survived. 

DEATH TO ESCAPING PRISONERS 

The Hague Regulations insist upon the 
humane treatment of prisoners and have laid 
down the dictum that even cases of attempted 
escape should not be punished by death, but 
by some milder form of discipline. The German 
General Staff, however, entertains progressive 
views on this point. Soon after the first Hague 
convention a pamphlet issued by the General 
Staff argued that it was legitimate to shoot, 
prisoners who attempted to escape, and also 
to shoot them on two grounds of policy; first, 
as an act of reprisal if the enemy had done the 
same thing or had been guilty of some other 
act of inhumanity — the provocation to be 
decided by the Germans, of course — and, 
second, when it is impossible to keep the prison- 
ers without compromising the security or 
efTiciency of their captors. This is as liberal 
an interpretation of the law as a Sioux chieftain 
could ask. If stories about the Germans com- 
pelling captive Belgians to work on fortifica- 
tions for them are libels the Germans have 
no right to complain, in view of that pamphlet 
and of the further fact that the General Staff 
also maintains, in direct contradiction to the 
Hague Regulacions, that they have a right to 
force nop-com bat ants to work for them. In 
other words, they claim the ancient privilege 
of enslaving captives. 

But again Americans must be careful about 
throwing stones. When the Federals captured 
Yorktown in 1862 they compelled their prison- 
ers to dig up the torpedoes the Confederates 
had planted in the roads to blow up Yankees. 
Sheridan did the same thing after the battle of 
Yellow Tavern. The prisoners were not to 
blame for the presence of the torpedoes, and 
to compel them to dig up the explosives was 
cruel. However, no harm came to them. 

Still, the Federals were not so bad. During 
the stress of that great conflict the United 
States Government drew up and put into effect 
the first codification of the laws of war the 
world had ever known. This suggested to the 
Czar of Russia the desirability of an inter- 
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national war code. Accordingly in i8q8 he conduct in warfare to be observed by all peoples 

convoked an international military conference, making pretensions to civilization, 
which was the first step in the chain of events War can never be less than atrocious; but 

that led to the Hague convention at which the what little has been done toward ameliorating 

nations of the world adopted in substance the its horrors has been done under the leadership 

laws of war promulgated by the United States of the most enlightened republic and the most 

Government forty years before as the rules of backward autocracy. 
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THE GERMAN PROTECTORATE IN CHINA THAT WAS SEIZED IN 1897, OSTENSIBLY 

AS A PUNISHMENT FOR THE DEATH OF TWO MISSIONARIES — ITS CITIES, 

RAILROADS, INDUSTRIES, AND FORTIFICATIONS — A LITTLE 

GERMANY IN THE HEART OF CHINA 

BY 

GUSTAVUS OHLINCER 

[In i8(/f, after the Cbinese- Japanese War, Germany joined Russia and France in forcing Japan, 
by diplomatic pressure, to relinquish Port Arthur, which Russia subsequently occupied, atibougb it 
toas nominally Chinese territory. In 1 8g7 the German fleet seiied Kiao-chau Bay, nominally to secure 
reparation for the murder of tuio German missionaries in the province <^ Shantung. In the nego- 
tiation which followed, Germany acquired a gg-year lease of the land on both sides of the entrance of 
the Bay and with the lease valuable mining and railway concessions in the province of Sbaniung, 
The German Government has probably spent in all about $100,000,000 for building the town of 
Tsingtau on Kiao-chau Bay, for dredging and improving the harbor and fortifying the colony. It is 
the strongest German possession in the Far East, the centre of German influence in China, and Ibt 
naval base from which the German Asiatic fieet operates — ■ the real centre of Germany's Eastern col- 
onies, which included, besides Kiao-chau, the Bismarck Archipelago, Kaiser Wilbelm Land, the 
Marshall, Caroline. Pellew, and Ladrone Islands, and part of Samoa. — The Editors] 



GERMANY indeed," ! thought to 
myself as I stepped on the wharf 
at TsingtatJ, and found a sign con- 
fronting me which warned the 
public that certain things were 
streng verhoien. 

The two days' trip from Shanghai on the 
little Hamburg-American coasting steamer, the 
social chats with her genial captain, and the 
polished conversation of the "Herr Major," the 
only other passenger, had caused me to forget 
the curious hybrid of East and West which one 
sees in all the ports of China. As we approached 
the rugged coast line, and white houses and 
red-tiled roofs came in view, 1 tried to recall 
where 1 had seen such houses before. As we 
rounded a point and dropped anchor in the 
harbor, blue-coated soldiers and precise, uni- 
formed officials came into view. But with these 
placards— the evidences of an omnipresent 
bureaucracy — my impressions were complete. 
This was not Tsmgtau, the capital of the Ger- 
man Kiao-chau protectorate — it was Germany 
itself, as much so as if a piece of Prussia had 



been picked up bodily and pieced, into the 
Chinese coast line. 

Kiao-chau Bay is a broad expanse of water 
indenting the southern coast of Shantung 

Erovince — that part of China which juts out 
oldly between the Gulf of Pechili on the north 
and the Yellow Sea on the south. The entrance 
to the Bay is narrow and easily defended. The 
bold, rocky coast line here throws out wedges 
of land on either side, which almost enclose the 
body of water within. The wedge of land to the 
east, though running down to a narrow point, 
widens out toward the mainland, the hills 
which form its backbone at the same time be- 
coming more rugged and prominent until, about 
thirty miles away to the northeast, they reach 
an elevation of 3,000 feet. Just inside the 
point of this wedge, protected from the typhoons 
which sweep up the China coast, lies a natural 
harbor which the Germans have improved by 
the construction of a breakwater. On the 
opposite side of this point, where the southern 
slope of the hills overlooks the sea, are the 
white walls and red roofs of the German town 
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of TnngUu. The Kiaixhau protectwate. Powers was pitted acainst the venality and 

or SbiOfg^et as the Gemuns call it, em- duplicity of the old Chinese officialdom. Japan 

braces the entire area of the Bay, these two had just emer^ victorious from her contest 

wedges of land at its entrance, and a few small with China. England had acquired by lease 

islands which cnnmand the approach — al- the harbor of Wei-Hai-Wei; the Casstni Con- 
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TsmCTAU, AT THE HOUTH OP 



together an area of about five hundred square 
miles. Besides this, the German Government 
eirercises a qualified sovereignty within a zone 
about thirty-one miles in width surrounding 
the Bay. within this neutral zone, as it is 
designated, the Chinese authorities can take 
no action without the concurrence of the Ger- 
man Governor. 
The acquisition of Kiao-chau was accom- 

Elished in the 'go's — those sordid days when 
ullying aggression on the part of European 



vention had given Russia important railroad 
advantages in Manchuria, and France was 
receiving railroad concessions in the south. 
Early in 1897, therefore, the German Govern- 
ment had decided to seize some port on the 
Chinese coast — the only question was, what 
port would best suit her purposes? Which 
section of the Chinese coast line should she 
grabi" With characteristic Teutonic thorough- 
ness a commission of experts was therefore 
sent to China to report upon the situation. 
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After taking observations and canvassing the 
claims to seizure of most of the ports on the 
coast, the commission decided unanimously 
in favor of Kiao-chau Bay. 

Everything was ready for the final act of 
aggression when, by a special Providence, on 
November i, 1897, two German Catholic 
missionaries were murdered in the western 
part of Shantung province. These men hap- 
pened to belong to a religious order which the 
Kaiser had expelled from Germany but a few 
years before. This circumstance, however, 
was forgotten under the pressing necessity of 
obtaining immediate reparation for the outrage. 
On November 10, 1897, the German Asiatic 
squadron dropped anchor in Kiao-chau Bay. 
On the 14th the town of Tsingtau was seized, 
-and the German commander issued a proclama- 
tion in which he formally took possession of the 
territories that are now embraced within the 
protectorate. 

With the desired prize already in its grasp, 
the German Government entered upon negotia- 
tions with Pekin. By a convention signed on 
March 6, 1898, China was compelled to give 
her sanction to this seizure, and further, made 
the following concessions: (1} Permission to 
the German Government to build three lines 
of railroad in the province of Shantung con- 
necting the towns of Tsingtau, Chinanfu, the 
capital of the province, and Ichoufu, an im- 
portant city in the south; (2) the exclusive 
right to develop mines within a zone extending 
about ten miles on either side of the railroad 
lines; (3) preference to Germans in all enter- 
prizes undertaken for the development of the 
mterior. 

Immediately after the seizure, and without 
awaiting the termination of the negotiations at 
Pekin, the German Government proceeded with 
the strategic and commercial development of 
the territory. The old Chinese town of 
Tsingtau was razed, and on its site the German 
town was built. From the top of a command- 
ing eminence the administration building over- 
looks the sea, the city, and the expanse of Kiao- 
chau Bay behind the city to the north. The 
Gouvernemtnts Hiigel, as it is called, forms 
the centre of a scheme of boulevards, chaussees, 
and well-ordered streets. The seashore has 
been faced by a massive wall, alone the top of 
which extends the Kaiser Wiihelm Ufer, a fine 
driveway, where of an evening may be seen 
driving or promenading the officiaidom of Kiao- 
chau, the uniformed officers of the army and 
navy, and the substantial business folk. On 
this chaussee stands the imposing Hotel Prince 
Hcinrich, an important adjunct to the social 
life of the community. 
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an upper story window, drawing comfortably 
on a long pipe, and chatting with his next door 
neighbor. Very few Chinese are about, al- 
though there are 80,000 of them in the protec- 
torate. They are not allowed to live in Tsing- 
tau, but are confined to a separate quarter m 
order that they may not disturb the order and 
cleanliness of the German settlement. 

The wharves which line the harbor have been 
furnished with tracks, electric cranes, and all 
the facilities for handling a large traffic The 
harbor also contains a floating drydock, which 
has a capacity of 6,000 totfs and can accom- 
modate ships 13J feet long. 

The rocky heights to the east of the city have 
been reserved for fort ill cat ions. No one knows 

Iust what engines of destruction lurk here. 
Urbed wire fences, warning placards, and 
vigilant sentries intercept the curious sightseer, 
and the unbroken contour of the hills gives no 
indication of the galleries and passages with 
which they have been honeycombed. But the 
last official report shows that the Government 
has already spent more than |$,ooo,ooo in 
fortifying these heights, so one may readily 
infer that they constitute a veritable Gibraltar, 
rendering the protectorate almost impregnable 
in attacks from the sea. 



The private dwellings are models of German 
architecture. Each house has a big dooryard, 
with beds of tulips and rows of four-o' clocks. 
Should you chance along in the early morning 
you will see the stolid Hausherr leaning out of 



THE OUTLET OF 

The configuration of the country makes 
Kiao-chau Bay the natural outlet for the Prov- 
ince of Shantung, Extending about twenty 
miles inland, the Bay washes a low plain, which 
reaches out across the Shantung peninsula to 
the northeast and sepaiates its two mountain 
regions. To the east rise th^; bold rocky- ridges 
which make up the Shintung promontory; 
to the west lies another group of mount am 
ranges which crowd down tc the southern border 
of the province, but on the north are separated 
from the coast by a wide plain, while on the wes^ 
they fall away into the broad valley of the Yel- 
low River. It is therefore possible from Kiao- 
chau Bay to reach the extreme north and west 
of the province over comparatively level 
country. 

These advantages of communication many 
centuries ago made Kiao-chau City, at the head 
of the Bay, the emporium of the whde province. 
Ships from Korea, Japan, India, and Arabia 
anchored close to the city walls. Since then, 
however, the head of the Bay has been gradually 
silted up, so that to-day the city stands six 
mites from high water, and with the ebb of the 
tide four or five miles more of mud flats are 
left baking in the sun. Trade has naturally 
vanished. It is this pristine commercial im- 
portance which the Germans are seeking to 
establish by means of the harbor at the entrance 
of the Bay and the lines of railroad into the 



The province of Shantung has an area of 
$5,000 square miles and a population of 
2$, $00,000. It is rich in natural resources. 
Gold is being profitably worked in a number of 
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THE POST OFFICE AT TSINCTAU 



lar as a dress tabric, and 

straw braid. The former 

H BRINGS is essentially a product 

of home industry. It is 

woven by women on 

hand looms. The silk is obtained 

from the cocoon of an indigenous 

worm, which subsists on the leaves 

of the native scrub oak. 

In 1899 a German company was 
formed known as "Shantung Eisen- 
bahn Gesellschaft," with a capital 
of Si i,ood,ooo. Work was at once 
begun on a main line extending from 
Tsinglau along the east shore of the 
Bay and through the natural de- 
pressions of the north and north- 
west to the capital of the pro- 
vince. By the spring of 1904 this 
line was completed, and surveys 
were begun on two others — one ex- 
tending from Chinanfu in a south- 
erly direction, and the other in 
a southwesterly direction from 
Kiao-chau Bay, and both meeting 
at Ichoufu, a prefectural city near 
the southern border of the pro- 
vince. The Tsingtau-Chinanfu line 
has been extended to Poshan, 
and is 272 miles long, h is well 
constructed, with a thoroughly 
ballasted roadbed, good structures, 
and substantial station buildings. 



eovemment to confer 

upon conductors arid SU- OERMAN PREPARATIONS TO CAPTURE CHINESE TRADE 

tion agents official but- "''"^ floating dry-dock and the wharf at tsihgtau, where Germany had 
tons ranciiiE from the made characteristically thorouch beginnings of a vast commerce 
fifth' to the ninth rank. 
Most of the employees speak good 
Gemian^not a gibberish, like the 
" pidgin-English " of the ports — and 
it is somewhat startling to see a 
Chinese guard step to the door of a 
compartment and hear him an- 
nounce to the passengers bilte alle 
auisteigen. 

Though German jurisdiction is 
confined to Kiao-chau Bay, the 
railroad, the mining and commer- 
cial enterprises, the missions, and 
schools, all which are carefully 
fostered by the Government, have 
made German influence paramount 
throughout the province. Chinese 
officials are careful not to take 
any important action without a 
clear understanding with iheirTeu- 
tonic guests. At the same time, 
the Germans are obsessed by the 
spectre of Japanese supremacy, 
Japan has been an apt pupil of 
German military, commercial, 
and manufacturing methods. 
With the same secrecy and 
thoroughness which they dis- 
played in Manchuria, the Japanese 
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have been pervading 
Shantung, surveying, 
planning, scheming. 
Many a man who 
passes as Chinese is a 
representative of the 
Mikado's Empire, edu- 
cated at the school in 
Shanghai where young 
Japanese are taught 
the dialects of China 
and the habits and cus- 
toms of the people. 
When they have grad- 
uated and shifted into 
Chinese costumes, they 
readily pass as natives 
of whalevei province 
they may have chosen 
as the field of their 
activity. Had she 
dared, Germany would 



gladly have taken sides 
with Russia in the Rus- 
sian-Japanese War. 
The downfall of Russia 
left her isolated as the 
only power in the Ori- 
ent whose policy de- 
mands partition. 

As the German sen- 
try peers from iheforti- 
lications of Tsingtau.he 
sees in the dawn the 
same (leeting spectral 
torpedo craft which 
announced the siege of 
Port Arthur, and as the 
sun rises over the hori- 
zon there bursts upon 
his imagination the 
fiery sphere and radi- 
ants of the Japanese 
I RECORD OF THE GERMAN OCCUPATION battle flag. 
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THE CAMP OF THE CANADIAN VOLUNTEERS, AT VALCARTIER, NEAR QUEBEC 



FROM Valcarlier, probably the largest 
training camp ever gotten together on 
this continent, eighteen miles north of 
Quebec, jo.ooo troops, a complete 
tactical unit —infantry, calvary, guns, 
and auxiliary forces all in proper proportion 
—have gone to the war in Europe. It was 
a voluntary force raised, partially trained, and 
equipped for war in seven weeks in a country 
that has practically no standing army. 

But this Canadian force is not purely of 
citizen soldiery. Many of its officers and the 
backbone of the rank and file are men who have 
served before either in the English army or in 
the Canadian Force that went to South Africa, 
and this in large measure explains the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which these 30,000 men 
became a British army division ready for the 
ticld. 

For example, there appeared at Valcartier a 
sergeant-major named Utter who had served 
through the Boer War. He had been wounded 
in the foot at Modder River. He was carried 
to the rear by an officer who cut off the boot 
and dressed the wound. When Utter reached 
Valcartier a Colonel of one of the Western Can- 
adian regiments came up and spoke to him. It 



was the officer he had last seen at Modder River 
fif[een years before— a former member of the 
Artillery Corps, who went to South Africa as 
lieutenant in the Canadian Contingent. 

And Colonel Sam Hughes, the Canadian Min- 
ister of Militia and Defense, who has super- 
vised the training of the troops, is also a veteran 
of the Boer War. During that war, he volun- 
teered from Canada but was not accepted. 
However, he was determined to go, so took 
passage to Cape Town and enlisted there as a 
private. When the war was over he had ob- 
tained a colonel's commission after being men- 
tioned several times in the official dispatches. 

This army, so tiuickly gathered from all parts 
of the vast territory of Canada, disclosed its 
quality at a review before the Duke of Con- 
naught on September 1 )th, just forty days after 
Great Britain had declared that "a state of 
war exists." In that review, following the 
Ministerof Militia and his staff came the cavalry 
—the Dragoons, the Hussars, and the Strath- 
cona Horse, which rendered high service in 
South Africa. After the cavalry came the first 
formed battalions of infantry, now almost 
trained troops, preceded by the band and 
dressed in their brand new uniforms of dark 
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LIGHT ARTILLERY TAKING A HILL by in baitcry columns that made the most 

THE CANADIANS WENT TO WAR COMPLETELY EfluippED imprcssioii 00 all who saw them. It was 



CANADA'S PART IN THE WAR 



sons or me young c 

cities, and a prouder or a sturdier body of TARGET PRACTICE AT VALCARTIER 

men you rarely see. the ranges extended along a front of )) mile 
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THE PRINCESS PATRICIA S 



The best drilled troops in 
the force, and doubtless the 
most immediately effective 
of the Canadian army, were 
the Princess Patricia's Cana- 
dian Light Infantry, Cana- 
da's crack regiment, i.ioo 
strong, which carries a Ha^ 
made for it by Princess Patri- 
cia of Connaught. This regi- 
ment was raised and equipped 
by Mr. Hamilton Gaull, of 
Montreal, at an expense of 
$1,500,000, and then given to 
the Canadian Government. 
[ts men are the pick of Cana- 
da. No man was enrolled un- 
less he had served in the reg- 
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gular army, or had had some 
other military training; and 
every man had to meet the 
personal approval of Colonel 
Farquhar, the commander. 
The result is that 60 per cent, 
of the men have seen active 
servii-e, more than 80 per 
cent, have served in a regular 
army, and the remaining 20 
per cent, have had volunteer 
army training. There are 
veterans among them of the 
Boer War, the Boxer up- 
rising, the Mexican revolu- 
tions, and of nearly every 
other fight in recent times. 
Some are frankly soldiers of 
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fortune, others are adventurers, but most are 
old soldiers who settled in Canada after the 
South African war. One company is made up 
entirely of men who have been to one of the 
live great English public schools, Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, Winchester, or Westminster; another of 
veterans from the Royal Dragoon Rifles; and 
it is considered a great honor among the men 
to belong to one of these crack companies. 

There are several Americans in the Princess 
Patricia's: one, a mess sergeant who had seen 
active service pretty much all over the world, 
including service in the expedition for the relief 
of Peking during the Boxer uprising. Among 
the other Americans in the force are six who 
served through the Mexican revolution with 
Villa. They were miles from a railroad when 
they heard that war had broken out but rode 
day and night to get to Montreal in time to 
enlist in the Patricia's. 

The Canadian Expeditionary Force has the 
status of British regulars. It is organized as a 
division, and a division is a complete army in 
itself, comprising infantry, cavalry, light and 
heavy artillery, an ammunition column, en- 
gineers, signal corps, field ambulances and sur- 
geons, and wagons, horses, and men for thetrans- 
port of supplies. A British division usually con- 
sists of about 18,000 men, of whom 15.000 are 
effective fighters and 3,000 in the transport and 
other non-combatant services. But Canada's 
division is almost double this strength — a total of 
j3,ooo men — comprising 18,000 infantrymen 
instead of the usual 12,000, and a correspond- 
ingly heavy force of cavalry. Now that these 
33,000 men have ^one to Europe, Canada is 
raising a second division of 20,000 men, and, 
after that contingent is complete, will keep its 
effective force in Europe at ^0,000 men, re- 
placing whatever losses it may suffer from new 
recruits. 

The most amazing thing about Canada's 
military preparations, after the instant and 
spontaneous response of the recruits, was the 
despatch and efficiency in preparing the vast 
camp at Valcartier to house and train 30,000 
men. The camp was eighteen miles north of 
Quebec on a plain where the Jacques Cartier 
River emerges from the Laurentian hills on its 
way to the St. Lawrence below. When war was 
declared, this smiling plateau was a great garden 
dotted with perhaps 150 houses of Valcartier 
village. Too weeks later houses and crop were 
gone; row after row of white tents, thousands 
m all, stood gleaming in the sun, each row three 
miles long; the sleepy village was replaced by 
a martial city, complete with streets, sewers, 
water mains, electric lights, telephones, and 
the hundreds of teams and wagons to move its 
wartime traffic. Thus, when the trains began 
to roll in, bringiug the citizens of this tent-city 
from all parts of Canada nearly everything was 
in readiness to receive them. 

Within the camp when the recruits arrived, 
was the bustle of final city building and the 
multifarious activities of a gigantic vacation 



ground. Alt about the streets steam trench- 
diggers were hard at work digging trenches two 
feet deep, followed close after by the pipe layers, 
completmg the sewer system. In front of every 
two or three tents garbage incinerators, burning 
large logs of wood, were Kept going alt day long. 
Whatever could not be burned was carted away 
during the night. The camp was as clean as if 
it had been newly swept from end to end. Here 
and there, above a little box set on stilts a face 
shining with water and, below the box. a pair 
of bare feet showed where the open air shower 
baths— one to every thirty or forty men— were 
at the convenience of the recruits. Besides the 
shower baths there was running water between 
every two tents and each company had its own 
wash troughs. 

The sanitary equipment was complete. Over 
night a system of hospitals had been organized; 
and a typhoid inoculation station where every 
man in the camp was treated. Most of the 
sick in the hospital were suffering from their 
inoculation. Even four weeks after the camp 
was started, there were but fifty-two sick and 
hurt in the hospital. 

Some of the recruits came with no equipment 
whatever. These were at once supplied by the 
ordnance department. The men gathered be- 
fore a long building in which, on tne sides of a 
long aisle, were bins in which were piled, in the 
order of their use, clothes, shoes, belts, guns, 
knapsacks, canteens, and all the other articles 
of equipment. Each man, as his name wascalled 
passed down this aisle and received the several 
parts of his outfit as he passed. Near by one 
thousand men received their equipment in this 
way every day. 

Out on the edge of the plain, with the base of 
the hills as a background, rifle practice was car- 
ried on at the biggest rifle range in the world, 
its row of targets three and one half miles long. 
Fifteen hundred targets were used simultane- 
ously. Allowing each man 1 ; shots at 300 and 
200 yards, and 1 3 shots quick firing, 30,000 men 
could get target practice every day. 

On this range was tested a new defensive im- 
plement of war, a small spade of nickeled steel, 
-ff of an inch thick, designed to be used as a 
protection against rifle fire as well as an in- 
trenching tool. It is carried on the hip and 
weighs but four pounds. When in action it is 
stuck handle downward in the ground and a man 
lying behind it is almost invisible to the enemy. 
A hole through the right side of the spade allows 
him to shoot while so protected. At three hun- 
dred yards, Ross rifle bullets were turned off 
from Its surface with hardly a perceptible mark 
The spade is almost invisible at ordinary ranges. 

On August 4th, Great Britain declared war on 
Germany. On September 24th, or two days 
more than seven weeks later, the Mtgantic, the 
Laplatid, and half a dozen lesser transatlantic 
liners swung into the tide of the St. Lawrence 
at Quebec, and bore away Canada's 33,000 
trained and fully equipped recruits for the great 
European conflict. 
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MORE than eleven hundred years ago 
King Off a, of Mercia (one of the 
old En^ish Kingdoms] formulated 
the military programme that his 
British descendants have so wisely 
followed ever since. At that time Charlemagne, 
one of the predecessors of the present German 
Emperor, had determined on the invasion of 
Britain. King OlTa constructed a fleet that 
represented the most approved dread naughts 
and battle cruisers of his time; in consequence, 
the continental war lord did not make his 
threatened invasion. "Offa bequeathed to 
England," says the Anglo-Saxon CbronicU, re- 
cording this event, "that he who would be secure 
on land must be supreme on sea." England 
has taken this lesson closely to heart through 
all the succeeding centuries. When the British 
Government, on the breaking out of the war, 
ordered its commanding admiral "to capture 
or destroy the enemy's fleet," it was only ex- 
pressing, in other words, Nelson's favorite 
maxim: "Our first line of defense is close to the 
enemy's shore." The most dramatic episodes 
in the war have been the struggles on land — 
the bloody swaying back and forth in Northern 
France of the deatn-gripped armies. The most 
impressive episode, however, is the spectacle 
upon the seas. So far England's naval victory 
has been an almost bloodless one; it is a victory 
none the less. The sinking of British and 
German cruisers by submarines, startling and 
tragic as these events may be, are, after all, 
only episodes in the general situation. The 
British fleet, remaining almost quiescent in the 
North Sea, still lords it over every ocean, while 
the German ships desperately and impotently 
hug the land. 

The immediate commanders of the English 
ships — ^Sir John Jellicoe and Sir .George Calla- 
ghan — have figured mainly in the current news; 
the man really responsible for the present sit- 
uation has receiv^ little attention. But Sir 
John Fisher's work as first Sea Lord in 1904 has 
given England its present predominance. The 
strength of Britain s position at the outbreak 
of war was that the fleet was concentrated in 
the North Sea. Had England suddenly found 
herself in conflict with a first class naviU power 
twelve or fifteen years ago, she would have had 
no such advantage. For many years the Ad- 
miriditv bad been ignoring the great lesson 
learned in the Napoleonic wars — the necessity 



of massing her ships. The English naval forces 
before 1904 were scattered all over the world. 
There was a. "Home" fleet, an Atlantic fleet, 
a Mediterranean fleet, a China fleet, and mis- 
cellaneous assortments of cruisers — out of date 
vessels — at several other points. England's 
^eatest single fighting force was not located 
m the Channd, but in the Mediterranean. 
Here were the great effective battleships, the 
main line of defense, with Malta as their base. 
That is, England was leaving English waters 
virtually unprotected and concentrating several 
hundred miles from home. To-day this dis- 

Eosiiion strikes one as absurd; ten years ago, 
□wever, the explanation seemed plam enough. 
The Mediterranean fleet protected England's 
trade route to the East throu^ Gibraltar and 
Suez. It gave immediate communication with 
India, and protected that part of the empire 
from attack by Russia. Captain Mahan, of 
the United States Navy, constantly pointej 
out that this scattering of forces menaced the 
British Empire. The first rule of naval strategy, 
he insisted, was to keep the fleet together in 
one place, where it could do the heaviest dam- 
age; not to scatter it where the enemy could des- 
troy it in detail. Certain national crises em- 
phasized the same point. Supposing, for ex- 
ample, that England and France had gone 
to war over the Fashoda matter in 1898. 
While diplomatic negotiations were pending, 
Russia informed Lord Salisbury that, in case 
of hostilities, the Slavic Empire would alifp 
herself with France. The Russian fleet, m 
those days before the Japanese war, was by no 
means a negligible fighting force. Nor was that 
of France. Russia would have immediately 
steamed south to the North Sea, and France 
north; these two fleets would have cau^t the 
weak home forces of England between them and, 
in all probability, would have destroyed them. 
Russia and France could then have turned 
south and engaged the Mediterranean squad- 
ron, certainly with chances of success. The 
worid would have had a splendid illustration 
of the value of attacking one's enemy in detail. 
To-day, efficiency and preparetfness seem 
synonymous with the British navy, and it is, 
therefore, scarcely believable that, only ten 
years ago, these conditions prevailed. When 
Sir John Fisher became first Sea Lord in 1904, 
a revdution in naval arrangement took place. 
Sir John began to gather in the scattered con- 
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tingents of the navy and to mass them in the 
section where, in case of difficulties, they would 
be immediately needed — that is, in the North 
Sea. The navy's chief occupation, in his view, 
was to protect the British Isles, their food sup- 
ply and their commerce, and this they could 
do most effectively if placed in immediate touch 
with their native land. The new foreign policy 
of Great Britain greatly facilitated his scheme. 
England's alliance with Japan made it less neces- 
sary to have a large naval force in Asia; Japan 
practically undertook the protection of British 
mterests in Chinese waters— a task she at 
present seems to be fulfilling capably. The 
Entente Cordiale with France similarly de- 
creased the danger of an attack on England m the 
Mediterranean. A better understanding with 
the United States indefinitely postponed any 
likelihood of difficiilties in that direction and 
so made rather absurd a heavy squadron in the 
North Atlantic. The creation of the German 
fleet.an entirely new element in the international 
situation, also emphasized the necessity for a 
change. Admiral Fisher, therefore, made his 
new dispositions. Instead of the Mediterran- 
ean, the North Sea became the headquarters of 
the British battle force. In 1899 there were 
eleven battleships in the Mediterranean, the 
strongest in the line; in 1910, the same s<]uadron 
dropped to six — ^and all these were of distinctly 
infenor power. In addition. Admiral Fisher 
organized a so-called "pivot fleet" in the At- 
lantic, so disposed that he could use it to 
reinforce either the Home or the Mediterranean 
squadrons. He withdrew an isolated squadron 
from the Pacific, and established an Eastern 
fleet Of strong cruisers, for China, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Australasia, and the East Indian 
stations. Admiral Fisher did far more than 
this in the renovation of the British navy; he 
was the man who started the building of dread- 
naughts, battle cruisers, and other new and suc> 
cessful types. 

There was much disagreement as to the wis- 
dom of these changes; both naval experts, like 
Lord Charles Beresford, and those interested 
in outlying British possessions, criticised them 
as unwise. Recent developments, however, 
have pretty clearly demonstrated that Sir John 
Fisher fairly well understood what he was doing. 
He had planned ten years ahead for precisely the 
contingency which has now arisen. As a result, 
although, according to tradition, the German 
officers have been drinking for years "Am Tag" 
("to the day"), the "day" being the occasion 
when the German fleet could come to grips with 
her English enemy, this fateful time has not 
yet amved. Both the German and the Eng- 
lish fleets are massed; and a battle royal, unless 
under exceptional circumstances, is not re- 
garded as likely. 

There is much speculation, however, as to 
the disposition of these giant armadas. No one, 
except those immediately concerned, claims to 
know. The world has never seen the like of 
the censorship which regulates this war. And 



this censorshi|> falls heaviest upon the naval 
operations, mainly because it is easier to conceal 
the movements of ships than those of armies. 
Nevertheless a careful consideration of the 
problems involved gives some idea at least of 
where the naval contingents ought to be. Eng- 
land's aim was clearly expressed in the order 
issued to her fleet: to capture or destroy the 
enemies' forces. Germany's problem is the 
defensive one of preventing such a capture or 
destruction, and to inflict such damage as she 
possibly can to the British ships by attacks with 
torpedo boats, submarines, and mines. With 
these prime ideas in mind, the naval experts 
can figure pretty closely as to where the forces 
ought to be. England seems determined, at all 
costs, to conceal her naval whereabouts; in 
announcing important events, such as the sink- 
ing of the Ampbion and the cruisers Aboukir, 
Cressy, and Hopte, she has carefully refrained 
from telling where it all happened. The Ger- 
man ships are concealed somewhere; the possi- 
bility of going into harbors for them — repeating 
the famous tactics of Sir Francis Drake, who 
didn't hesitate, in his determination to "singe 
the Spaniard's beard," to enter the harbor bf 
Cadiz itself — seems not to be the English plan. 
An attempt "to singe the German's beard" in 
this fashion, with their mined harbors and land 
fortifications, hardly enters the probabilities. 
Under present conditions, even a daredevil 
Elizabethan sailor, like Drake, would find it a 
difficult task. A Farragut might "damn the 
torpedoes" and enter the Elbe; still, even though 
he escaped destruction from the mines and land 
fortifications, he might have nothing to show 
for his pains. When he arrived in his destined 
harbor, the enemy, in all probability, would 
have disappeared. 

THE KIEL CANAL IWUBLES GERMAN STRENGTH 

The Kiel Canal is the answer to those who 
advocate a "beard-singeing" policy. A glance 
at the map explains the decisive part this plays 
in the present operations. Its western entrance 
lies about thirty miles within the Elbe River, a 
stream difficult to navigate, even when there 
are no mines and land fortifications. From here 
it extends in a northeasterly direction for eighty 
miles until it enters the Baltic at Kiel. Con- 
sider now, for a moment, what would happen 
should Admiral Jellicoe adopt the programme 
suggested by Winston Churchill in a recent 
speech and attempt to "dig the Germans out 
like rats." If he sought them in the river Elbe 
the German battleships, assuming that they 
were stationed there, would quietly slip into the 
Baltic end of the canal. The wildest advocates 
of an aggressive policy would not suggest a 
pursuit further — this form of suicide strikes 
no one as sane seamanship. On the other hand, 
imagine that the British ships enter the Baltic 
through the Skagerak and Cattegat, the exceed- 
ingly difficult and dangerous strait that separ- 
ates Norway and Sweden from Denmark. By 
the time the English reached the Baltic waters 
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the Gennans would have slipped through the 
canal into the river Elbe again. Such a game 
of hide and seek could have no result that would 
not be disastrous to the British navy. Indeed, 
the English would have only one possible move: 
to split their forces into two parts, one to search 
out the Gennaas at the Elbe, the other to enter 
the Baltic. That is precisely what the Ger- 
mans would like to have them do. The Ger- 
mans could then engage England on more than 
even terms; could bring the whole of their 
ships to bear against half the British— assail 
them, that is, in detail. The Kiel Canal was 
built for the particular purpose of splitting the 
British navy; in other words, of doubling the 
fighting power of the German fleet. It accom- 
plishes for German defense precise!;^ what the 
Panama Canal does for the defensive power? 
of the American navy. Not the least significant 
fact in the present situation is that the Kaiser 
did not go to war until this canal was finished — 
in its reconstructed form. It was formally 
opened in June, 1914, about a month before the 
famous ultimatums were sent. 

THE BRITISH NAVV OM DOCGBR BANK? 

In the present difHcult situation, therefore, 
one thing may safely be assumed: England 
will not play into Germany's hands by dividing 
its fighting fleet into two parts. That would 
undo all the preparatory work of Sir John 
Fisher, already described. Her main policy 
seemstobeawaitingone:topen up the German 
fleet; to render it useless in the present struggle; 
to ijrevent the escape of any part of it, such as a 
cruiser squadron, into the Atlantic, where it 
might prey upon British commerce, and perhaps 
engage the British cruisers which arc patrollmg 
the trans-Atlantic lanes; and to hold itself in 
readiness for an^ possible desperate attempt 
the Germans might make at an engagement, 
its position is obviously the one place where it 
can best accomplish these purposes. It has 
to watch two places: Wilhemshaven and the 
general region at the entrance of the Elbe River 
and the Kid Canal; and the Skagerak. Any 
dashes which the Germans make must come 
from one of these two points. According to 
naval experts, a place midway between the two 
is naturally indicated as the position for the 
heavy British ships. There is thus a prevailing 
belief that the main strength of the English 
is located somewhere at the Dogger Bank. This 
is a shallow area in the North Sea, the northern 
section of which is about equally distant from 
the German and the English coast. The shal- 
low water would furnish excellent anchorage 
to a fleet of battleships. Such a squadron, 
stationed in this spot, would be in instant readi- 
ness to meet a German sortie from either point. 
The naval strate^st is, therefore, pretty likely 
to locate the British battleships in these waters. 
Others believe that it lies safely protected off 
some British harbor, instantaneousl>^ ready to 
go into action. What one has in mind in dis- 
cussing this situation, of course, is the efficient 



fighting contingent, that is, the battleships. 
These are faced by the usual screen of cruisers 
and torpedo flotillas. It may also be safdy 
assumed that there are other cruiser squadrons 
at advantageous points, such as the English 
Channel and the waters in the north, to prevent 
any raiding expeditions of German cruiaert. 
The force which made the raid into Heligdand, 
sinking three German cruisers and two destroy- 
ers, and the one that had an unfortunate tussle 
with German submarines, losing three cruisers, 
probably represented these outlying expeditions. 
That a squadron of cruisers is patrolling the 
Atlantic trade routes is also no secret. 

WHERE THE GERMAN SHIPS LIE 

These being the probable dispositions of the 
English ships, where do the naval experts place 
the German? We may take it for granted that 
the main purpose of the Germans is the same 
as that of the English; that is, to keep their 
fleet together, to hold it as a single unit for the 
time when it may be called upwi to strike. 
Most writers assume that it is lymg somewhere 
near Wilhelmshaven, or in the Elbe, under the 
protection of land fortifications. The best 
authorities regard this as hardly likely. Un- 
questionably, Germany has allotments of 
cruisers, torpedo flotillas, and submarines, at 
these places, as well as at 'the naval station 
of Helgoland, for the purpose of making raids; 
it is hartfly likely, however, that shebas located 
her great fighting forces in these waters. The 
danger e4 torpedo attacks would be too great. 
Indeed, had she risked her battleships anywhere 
near the North Sea, in all probability British 
ships would long ago have had tried to " di^ them 
out." It is more likely that they are in the 
Baltic, not far removed from the Kiel entrance 
to the canal. In the opinion of some observers 
they may be located directly in the canal itsdf; 
if their main object is to hide until the war is 
over, here certainly they would find their most 
protected haven. On the other hand, the 
necessities of the situation really demand their 
presence in the Baltic. They have a particular 
duty to perform here, not unlike that which the 
English ships have in the North Sea. England 
has to seek out and destroy the German navy, to 
which its own is immeasurably superior; sim- 
ilariy the German fleet has to seek out and des- 
troy the Russian, over which it has an even 
greater proportional preponderance. Up to 
the present writing it has had about as much 
success in attaining this object as the English 
fleet has had in achieving its particular aim. 

LITTLE FIGHTING ON THE SEA 

As is not unusual in time of war, the opera- 
tions of these great armadas have sadly disap- 
pointed expectations. In the last few years 
both English and German jomancers have 
amused themselves by picturing the approach- 
ing naval contest between England and Ger- 
many. Many prophetical "Battles of the 
North Sea" have made their appearance 
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Neariy all have agreed upon the probable se- 
quence of events. On the declaration of war, 
the German writers have told us, a German 
torpedo flotilla would steam into the North 
Sea and put large numbers of English battle- 
ships out of action. I nnumerable attacks by de- 



erally accepted r61e in the North Sea problem. 
The afflicted cruisers represent a genuine loss to 
Great Britain; the action of the submarines 
unquestionably indicates seamanly skill of a 
high order — rather higher than English critics 
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stroyers, submarines, and floating mines would 
follow in rapid succession. Perhaps these tor- 
pedo attacks have taken place; the news, how- 
ever, has not yet reached the public; early 
German reports of the sinking of half a dozen 
Engjish battleships otT Hull clearly represented 
not what had actually happened, but what was 
expected to happen. Such attacks as have 
taken place, it may be assumed, have failed; 
had Germany succeeded, she would not have 
hesitated to publish the fact. The only events 
that have even remotely substantiated these 
early fancies have been the sinking of the 
cruiser Ampbion, probably by an unanchored 
mine, perhaps by a submarine, and of the 
" cruisers Aboukir, Hogut, and Crtay by sub- 
marines. These events clearly indicate that 



of German sea power have attributed to her. 
A successful submarine attack upon outlying 
cruisers of the third and fourth class, however, 
is a very different thing from a real penetration 
of the battleship line. England's real command 
of the sea rests upon her sixty battleships, her 
nine battle cruisers, her ^ifty■^»ne armored and 
heavily protected cruisers. These not only 
enormously outnumber the German units, but 
they are larger, swifter, and have more powerful 
armaments. Unless the German submarines 
and torpedo boats reach this fighting force, 
England can stand the destruction of a large 
number of lighter and obsolete vessels without 
appreciably endangering her present naval 
position. Prognostications in a naval situa- 
tion like this are unwise. If the German navy 
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perfonns such a feat, however, it will justify 
all the praise that has been bestowed upon it. 
For this English battle force is thoroughly 
screened by cruisers, torpedo boats, destroyers, 
submarines, and mines, through which the Ger- 
man attacking force will have to pick its way. 
The obliteration of a few detached cruisers will 
be child's play compared to an operation of 
this magnitude. Unless Germany can do this, 
however, she can hardly disturb the present 
status quo. 

Does this mean, therefore, that the German 
High Seas fleet is rendering no service to the 
fatherland in the present war? Hardly that. 
Its mere existence in itself constitutes an in- 
dispensable service. The outnumbered German 
fleet, even though it is hardly prepared to take 
efTcctive action, is a real governing element in the 
protection of Germany. It keeps the British 
battleships eternally watchful in the North Sea. 

THE WAR VALUE OF THE FLEETS 

As things stand at the present writing (Octo- 
ber ist) the British navy is the dominating 
force in this great European war. Naval ex- 
perts all over the world are gazing at the spec- 
tacle with admiration. England, despite the 
most devastating war in all history, is still going 
on virtually intact. Its great mercantile fleet 
is still plowing all the seas, weakened only 
slightly by the few ships lost and detached for 
service in the navy. Its factories arc still 
getting their raw materials from all parts of 
the world; the wheels are still turning, hardly 
interfered with by the war. The nation is still 
importing as freely as before the foodstuffs 
essential to its very life. On the other hand its 
greatest rival has suspended its commercial 
life. Germany's merchant fleet of 5,000 ships 
is either lying useless at the wharves of many 
nations or is falling daily a prey to British 
marauders. The ordinary newspaper reader 
cannot faintly picture the extent of this demor- 
alization. In the United States the paralysis 
is so profound that even a neutral ship will not 
go to sea with a cargo destined to a port any- 
where near the German shores of the North 
Sea. American vessels are chary of taking car- 
goes even for Rotterdam, in Holland, for 
underwriters can hardl); be persuaded to insure 
such cargoes. There is no reasonable justi- 
fication for this attitude; commerce between 
American and Dutch ports ought to be free 
and easy; the spirit that prevails, however, is 
not a reasonable one. A fear simply overhangs 
the mercantile community that such an enter- 
prise is a hazardous one. German mails have 
almost ceased. The German cables are cut. 
German factories are idle. Germany's business 
organization exists in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. The great German economic machine, 
built up by forty years of aggressive and in- 
telligent enterprise, is lying rusty and unused. 
The amateur statistician can figure concerning 
the financial losses. Thus German commerce 
amounted to about fj, 000,000,000 last year; 



at this rate, its cessation means a loss of about 
$13,000,000 a day — this in addition to the 
enormous cost of conducting the war. Eng- 
land's naval preparedness, the impregnable 
battleships she has stationed in the North Sea, 
has caused this calamity. Should the military 
operations stop to-day, the English navy un- 
aided could probably win the war. It would 
merely have to sit tight in its present position. 
With the English economic machine running 
and the German economic machine shut down, 
time alone would settle the dispute. 
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But this is not all that England's sea power 
has accomplished. It gives England a tre- 
mendous military advantage. Because she 
controls the sea, England has established a ferry 
line across the English channel for the trans- 
portation of British troops. Two weeks after 
hostilities began she had i3;,ooo completely 
equipped soldiers fighting on the firing line 
in Belgium. Reports seem to indicate that 
these troops, arriving at a critical moment, 
saved the situation for the allies-^that they 
turned the military balance against Germany 
in the Paris campaign. Similariy France, a 
few days after mobilization, was bringing native 
Algerian troops across the Mediterranean. Sea 
power again! England is impressing five con- 
tinents into the warfare on Germany. At this 
writing troops are sailing, or preparing to sail, 
from Canada, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and Egypt. All these outlying 
sections have been suddenly transformed into 
recruiting stations for the British army. Every 
ocean highway has become merely a line of 
communication leading directly to the battle 
front in Europe. AncC in addition to all these 
advantages, this same mastery has enabled 
Great Britain leisurely to sail the seas, picking 
up the German colonies. 

Will this situation persist indefinitely? Can 
Germany do nothing, besides attacking with 
submarines and torpedo boats, to destroy this 
British sea supremacy? Nature aids her; the 
coming winter months will severely try the en- 
durance of the British navy. No one can com- 
prehend how a long, tedious vigil, day after day 
and night after night, momentarily overshatl- 
owed by the fear of torpedo and submarine 
attacks, wears on the nerves of the hardiest 
ofTrcers and men. This experience will be 
harder on the English than the Germans, be- 
cause their position is much more exposed; the 
"psychological factor," that is, is against them. 
In the fall and winter months the North Sea 
becomes more disagreeable; the weather gets 
cold and dirty, and fogs are an every day 
annoyance. After waiting for these influences 
to wear down the enemy and after a few 
more submarine attacks, very likely successful 
ones, the Germans might suddenly issue forth 
and tackle the enemy. A daring enterprise 
of this kind is not probable; it », however, 
possible. 



WHAT A MODERN SEA FIGHT IS LIKE 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN TO-DAY FROM THE TIME OF SIGHTING THE ENEMY's SHIPS 
TO THE TIME HIS LAST FIGHTING UNIT WAS DESTROYED 
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UNTIL the German fleet comes out 
into the North Sea or the French 
fleet engages the Austrian fleet in 
the Mediterranean, there is only 
one fleet battle under approximately 
modem conditions to indicate the character of 
a fleet action in the present war — the battle of 
Tsushima between Admiral Togo and Admiral 
Rodhjestvenski. 

Since Tsushima, ships have grown tremen- 
dously in size. To-day's superdreadnaught is 
of 27,500 tons, as compared to 1^,500 tons for 
Admiral Rodhjestvenski's flagship. In armor 
protection and battery power there has been im- 
provement, and in speed the increase has been 
tremendous. Rodhjestvenski at Tsushima could 
get no more than 1 1 knots out of his travel- 
worn fleet, and Togo's best was 16 knots; 
whereas the United Stales recently sold to 
Greece the old Idaba and Mississippi (first 
class battleships otherwise) because tney could 
steam onl>; 17 knots. The modern battle fleet 
would go into action at a speed of 20 knots. 

Since Tsushima, wireless has been somewhat 
improved, the submarine has come into the 
reckoning, and the sea aeroplane has fdund a 
place with the fleet. Yet to-day's story of a 
fleet battle would not be radically unlike that 
of Togo's achievement; and n essentials the 
Japanese admiral followed tactics as old as 
naval warfare. 

A fleet commander's fighting ships are float- 
ing gun platforms; if they are modern, they will 
have the highest speed consistent with the 
greatest possible concentrated destructive 
power for battling in all conditions of wind and 
weather on the high sea. If all these floating 
gun platforms are ready to take the sea at their 
best speed, and if they are carrying their best 
guns and their best trained crews, the problems 
of battle are reduced to the handling of the 
ships and the handling of the guns they carry. 
Most important is the handling of the guns. 

This war's battle, if it comes, will be fought 
between the English blockading fleet and the 
German fleet trying to run the blockade. 

The superdread naughts and dread naughts 
(battleshps and big-gun cruisers) have been 
overhauled; if there are any guns of newer 
design and more effective range they will have 
taken the place of those already in the turrets. 
Maximum supplies of shells, filled with the 
highest explosives known to naval use are in 



their magazines — they may even cany shells 

for their 13-inch, i^-inch, and 14-inch guns in 
most of the magazines designed to supply the 
smaller guns, for the object of a fighting fleet 
is to crush the enemy, and a big gun shell which 
can tear a gaping hole through armor at 12,000 
yards will do more damage than many 3-inch 
shells. 

Off the big fighters has come every bit of 
wood, decks are cleared, hatch covers bolted, 
and davits folded down, boats are put ashore 
along with chests and tables, the officers' fur- 
niture, and, on the day of the fight, even the 
hammocks will go overboard. In the hell-fire 
which follows the explosion of a shell aboard 
ship no burnable thing will go unbumed; and 
fires breaking out on deck or inside the ship 
are only less disastrous than the enemy's fire. 
From all except the most modem of the giants 
the bridges are down, for a portion of them is 
wood. Days before the battle the crews of 
the fighting fleet are eating from metal plates 
sitting cross-legged on the steel mess-deck; in 
the ward-room the officers find neither wooden 
chairs nor tables. • 

Next to the powerful battleships in impor- 
tance to the fleet commanders are the battle 
cruisers. They are battleships (some of the 
latest carry twelve 14-inch guns) which have 
sacrificed armor protection for speed. They are 
of unequaled value to take care of such of the 
enemy's ships as have to drop out of the fighting 
column with battery power crippled; and if it 
should turn out that the battle cruiser's effec- 
tive range is greater than that of the enemy's 
armored ships, then she becomes an offensive 
unit of equal value with her dreadnaught 

Other ships which prepared for battle are 
the armored cruisers (a class no longer built); 
scout cruisers, light, carrying only small guns, 
but capable of making 27 or 28 knots; torpedo 
boat destroyers; and service ships. Among 
these are tenders, called "mother" ships, for the 
destroyers — one to each flotilla of five or six 
destroj^ers. On the tenders are constructed the 
launching and landing platforms for the air 
scouts. Repair ships and hospital ships com- 
plete the fleet. 

The threat of Mr. Winston Churchill to "go 
in and di^ out" the German fleet can not be 
taken seriously — nothing would suit the Ger- 
mans better! But out the blockaded fleet must 
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come. A modem navy does not exist to be 
saved for exhibition purposes after the war is 
over; its job is to fight the enemy for mastery 
of the sea. Staging in port is demoralizing 
lo the personnel m time of war. This the com- 
mander of the blockaded fleet knows, and he 
knows, too, that his enemy who is maintaining 
the blockade is getting first rate daily practice 
in handling ships, and hardening and tempering 
crews out where the fighting will occur. 

WHEN THE GERMAN FLEET COMES OUT 

So the Germans at some time may be expected 
out; and without trying to prophesy in detail 
it is possible to explain the general aspects of 
what naval experience would teach us to ex- 
pect would then happen. The Germans will 
come several hours before dawn for when the 
fight begins they want to be quite clear of 
the port with sea room in which to manoeuvre. 
A tactical advantage rests with the issuing 
fleet in that the fitting ships of the block- 
aders must keep ai far away from the port 
as they can and be certain of interesting the 
enemy as they come out. During their block- 
ade of Port Arthur, the Japanese battleships 
remained at the Elliot Islands, 6$ miles away. 
By contrast with the tactics of today's block- 
ading commander. Admiral Sampson's ships 
formed a flat arc within a few miles of Santiago 
harbor; and at night two of his battleships 
actually drew up dose enough to cover the har- 
bor entrance with their searchlights. That was 
all right for Sampson, for he had learned that 
he had nothing to fear from mines, and that the 
guns of Moro Castle never fired in attack but 
only replied to attacks. It is safe to say that 
English battleships, could take no such liber- 
ties off the mouth of the Elbe! 

Before being discovered by the English 
scouts, the German fleet would probably be 
able to pass the clear zone maintained by the 
opposing submarines and destroyers. Once 
beyond that, however, the English scouts would 
sight it. Then would b^'n the first contest — 
that between the wireless operators aboard the 
t jvo fleets. On board the first scout to sight the 
German fleet, the operator would begin to call 
the English admiral's flagship; and at the same 
time, operators on board the German ships 
would be trying desperately to synchronize 
iheir apparatus and "muss up" the scout's 
message so that it could not be understood. 

There would be better than an even chance 
that the German wireless couldsuccessf utly'inter- 
fere. In that case, the scout would fly at its 
highest speed to the nearest tender carrying an 
aeroplane. Off would wing an air scout; but 
knowing that hostile air scouts would likely be 
atoft and that in thick weather the flying ma- 
chine can not be sure of finding its way, the 
fastest of the scout ships would press on. 

Other scouts would hurry forward to observe 
the strength, disposition, and direction of the 
German fleet; aboard them would be men 
trained to recognize, from long study of plans 



and silhouettes, every ship in the enemy's fleet; 
aboard the English fleet commander's flagship 
would be his staff, whose members know the 
efficiency in speed, armament, and personnel 
of every ship in the German fleet. They 
would have charted and platted every possible 
battl^round. As his scouts brought him news 
of the progress of the issuing fleet, the English 
admiral in command would mark its location 
on his chart and study its formation in reference 
to his own plan of attack. 

Once beyond the clear zone the German fleet 
commander would change from cruising forma- 
tion (scouts ahead, fighting ships in double 
column, cruisers and destroyers alongside, and 
tenders, service ships, and hospital ships behind, 
each convoyed by more destroyers and swift 
cruisers) to column, or "line ahead," as the 
English call accepted battle formation. One 
behind the other, as closely as they may safely 
be navigated (probably not more than 400 
yards from bow to bow} would steam the fight- 
ing ships. On the fifth ship in tine would fly 
the flag of the admiral second in command, 
while from number nine would fly the flag of 
the admiral third in rank — and so on, each 
division of four fighting ships being under a 
division commander. 

To-day both fleets in a sea battle would have 
great " mobility " ; they would maintain a speed 
of about twenty knots. England might put 
more than 30 battleships and battle cruisers in 
line capable of making 21 knots in battle forma- 
tion; there are ij or 18 fighting ships in the 
German navy which can steam at nearly 20 
knots together. Of course, under these con- 
ditions, submarines would hardly play a part 
in the actual battle, for the best of them now in 
service are capable of only 18 knots on the sur- 
face and 12 knots submerged. 

As the German fleet steamed out on its chosen 
course, its armored ships riding high enough to 
show from 6 to 8 feet of heavy armor above the 
water line, the English fleet would be coming 
together in column. Already the admiral in 
command would know the strength of his enemy 
and he would probably retain in his own fight- 
ing column only those ships that could outrun 
the enemy's ships in column. Then he might 
choose to attack either the head or the flank 
of the German fighting column. 

Togo, at Tsushima, did that. He knew that 
his four battleships and his eight battle cruisers 
could hold together at a speed of 16 knots; he 
knew that the Russian ships, having been long 
at sea (they left the Baltic naval base at 
Cronstadt September 11, 1904, and had been 
at sea continuously, except for stops in neutral 
ports for supplies and such repairs as could be 
made by the fleet's own men), must have foul 
bottoms, and must be several knots slower than 
his own. Togo's scouts reported that the Rus- 
sian ships sat very low in the water — they were 
overloaded with coal and stores so that their 
armor belts were just about at the water line. 
During Admiral Rodhjestvenski's first ma- 
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tfpeuvre, before the battle opened, to swing 
his eight battleships and four armored cruisers 
into ralumn the best speed he could get from his 
first division, which took the head, was 1 1 knots. 
Here was a big advantage in speed for the 



Steaming alongside, Togo began to forge 
ahead and bear toward the right; his plan was 
to "cross the T," or "cap" the Russian column 
so that the fire from the guns of his fleet coiild 
be concentrated on the leading ships of the 
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Japanese ships; how did Togo utilize it? From 
the Russians' right (starboard, if you like), at 
a distance of about 12,000 yards, Togo sent his 
twelve'ships flying diagonally across the front 
of Rodhjestvenski's column. When his last 
ship had cleared the Russian flagship, he turned 
to the left to rim alongside the Russian ships in 
the opposite direction; with his own ship about 
abeam of the Russian admiral's, Togo counter- 
marched, turning in toward the enemy in order 
to bring his ships to a range of 7,000 yards. 



Russian column. As a matter of history, the 
fire of the Japanese ships was concentrated first 
on the fifth ship in the Russian line, which 
through faulty manceuvering was nearest to 
them as they countermarched. Within five 
minutes that ship was disabled; it dropped out 
of line, and sank within yj minutes of the open- 
ing of the engagement. 

Five minutes to dispose of one battleship! 
Then Togo succeeded in "capping" the Rus- 
sian column, but as he pressed against the head 
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of his enemy's column, decreasing the range to 
$,000 yards when he saw that Russian sunnery 
was as bad as Russian tactics, Admiral Rodh- 
jestvenski ordered a change of course four 
points (one eighth of a circle) to the right. Too 
late the change was ordered, and his flagship, 
upon which the Japanese fire was mainly concen- 
trated, received her worst hurt while running on 
that course; the change of range, too, affected 
the efficiency of his own gunfire, for by this 
time his "fire control " system was all but useless 
and his sights were either knocked to pieces 
or obscured by the clouds of coal dust raised by 
the shock of Japanese shells exploding on board. 

(Si that day the Japanese mtroduced to the 
naval world their new shell— 7a thin-walled mis- 
sile a foot in diameter and four feet long, filled 
with an explosive which broke the walls of the 
shell into a vast number of fragments and poured 
out a volume of terrible flame. They exploded 
on contacl^-Caplain Semenoff, observer aboard 
the Russian flagship, said that they seemed more 
like mines than shells, for contact with any 
obstacle — handrails, guys, or funnels — was suf- 
ficient to loose their awful charge. 

The first range-finding shots from the Japan- 
ese 13-inch guns went over the Russian flagship; 
Semenoff said that he joked about them with 
some of the other officers. 

THE "PORTEMANTEAUX" SHELLS 

"Those must be the famous 'portemanteaux' 
eh?" laughed one of the Russians. 

"Yes, those are the 'portemanteaux'!" affir- 
firmed Semenoff, who had been aboard the Rus- 
sian Cesarevitcb at Port Arthur, where the Japan- 
ese shell had received its nickname. They 
came, many of them, tumbling end over end. 
whining instead of coughing as a big-gun shell 
should. 

Presently they began to find the Russian 
flagship; soon there was a literal rain of fire 
upon her deck. One of the "portemanteaux" 
entered a gun port in the forward turret and 
exploded. Some bags of powder stored inside 
(where they shouldn't have been) were ignited, 
and the roof of the turret was lifted; it landed 
on deck leaning against the side of the turret. 
On deck nothing out a confused mass of dis- 
torted iron; fires were breaking out everywhere 
aboard — barricades of drenched hammocks, 
intended as shields from fiying steel splinters, 
flared up an instant after the bursting of a 
Japanese shell on deck. Soon all the plating 
forward of the heavy armor belt had been shot 
away, and the ship resembled a monitor in ap- 
pearance. Half an hour after the beginning of 
the battle, the Russian flagship's steering gear 
was disabled and she had to drop out of line. 
By this time only one of her big-gun turrets was 
left in commission. 

Few of the "portemanteaux" shells of the 

iapanese ships penetrated the enemy's armor 
elts. They were more like terrible shrapnel 
fire, disabling the enemy's upper works, jam- 
ming his guns and crippling his turrets, cutting 



his signal masts and tumbling his funnels on 
deck, spreading destruction among crews with 
every scattering explosion. Aboard one of the 
Russian ships, a sailor was hit 130 times by 
fragments from a single shell! 

Twice the Russian admiral in command was 
wounded; the second time a fragment of shell 
struck him as he stood inside the conning tower 
and drove a piece of his skull into the brain; 
he was carried to a gun turret, for he would not 
go to the dressing room to have his hurts ex- 
amined. There he sat for many minutes, 
hardly conscious, looking up now and then to 
ask how the battle was going. His flag still 
flew from his battered and disabled ship, so that 
Nebogatoff, next in rank of the fleet admirals, 
could not come up and take command. 

PICKING OFF SHIPS ONE AT A TIME 

With the flagship out, number two, which 
now led the line, received the attention of the 
Japanese gunners. At that time, so well had 
Togo's "capping" tactics succeeded, all twelve 
ships of the Japanese fleet could concentrate 
their fire upon the leading ship at ranges varying 
from 5,100 to $,600 yards. 

Round and round in circles, still battered by 
fire from the Japanese ships which passed her, 
steamed the Russian flagship. Two Russian 
torpedo boats had been instructed before the 
battle to watch for a possible disablement of 
the flagship. In that case they were to stand 
by to take off Admiral Rodhjestvenski and his 
staff, transfer them to another ship which would 
then become the flagship. But these boats were 
not to be seen; and automatically the actual 
command of the fleet passed to the captain of 
number two ship in line. 

Semenoff said that duringthe minutes between 
the disabling of the flagship and the removal at 
last of the admiral and the two members of his 
staff that could be found in the darkened ship 
(one of them was in the lower fighting station 
of the conning tower sitting beside a lighted 
candle) the ship was an inferno of fire and des- 
struction. Every big gun was silenced, all 
signal apparatus was gone, the flag halyards 
burned, and the sailors were huddled in groups 
waiting in a stunned silence for a word of cheer- 
ful leadership. Down on the mess-deck were 
standing, sitting and lying, groups of the 
wounded. They began at last to feel their 
hurts, and "the dreadful noise of deep sighs 
and half-stifled groans was audible in the close 
air. Ahead somewhere, in white coats stained 
with red splotches, busy figures of surgeons 
moved about, and toward them all these piles 
of flesh, clothes and bones turned, and in their 
agony dragged themselves." 

A Japanese shefl finally penetrated the ar- 
mored deck and tore a hole through which the 
water began to pour. The commander of the 
signal corps gathered a group of his men and 
started down a hatchway to help repair the rent ; 
another shell dropped, and when Semendf 
could see, after the smoke had cleared, there 
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was no commander, no squad of signal men, 
no hatchway ladder! 

PLAYING "follow THE leader" WITH DEATH 

^ 1 1 became apparent to the captain of number 
two ship, now at the head of the column and 
directing the one manoeuvre possible, that of 
"follow the leader." that his position was un- 
. tenable. He turned sharply to the right, the 
remaining nine ships, all battered and on fire, 
following. For 25 minutes he steamed on this 
course, while the Japanese column raced to 
maintain its position as "capper." As the ships 
of Togo's fleet drew far up and crossed the "T." 
the Russian captain made a quarter turn to the 
left, to dodge behind and attack the rear of the 
Japanese column. Togo met this by a "left 
about," thus shifting his column to the Rus- 
sian's right. 

That would be no better for the Russian com- 
mander, so he turned again, this time more than 
eight points to the right, in an effort to bring 
his ships to closer grips. Togo led his ships in 
another ships-about movement toward the 
right. At this point number two in the Russian 
column caught fire — the paint, which was too 
fresh, on her exposed side was blazing furiously, 
and she had to drop out of line to extmguish the 
blaze. She was out nearly an hour, and mean~ 
wbile number three came up to head the line. 
This was only4S minutes after the first Japanese 
ship opened fire. 

As the Russiansturnedtothe right in this last 
manceuvre, thty passed opposite to the Japanese 
still making their left-about movement. Num- 
ber four in the Russian line offered the best 
target. In six minutes twelve [i-tnch shells 
struck her. Before the battle ended, 34 fires 
broke out aboard number four. Three of these 
broke out among the hammocks piled just for- 
ward of the bndge, others started from the 
hawsers. Three times smoke from such fires 
drove the occupants from the conning tower; 
once smoke from a hawser fire was drawn down 
to the forward engine room by the blowers, and 
this compartment had to be abandoned. But 
number four stood up under the pounding, sur- 
vived the night of May 27th, and was sur- 
rendered to the Japanese next day. 

On a diagram of the battle you mav follow 
in detail the movements of the fleets. The 
weather was thick, and between five and six 
o'clock, after three of the Russians' ships had 
been sunk, the Japanese lost sight of the Rus- 
sians, command of whom had at last been turned 
over to NebogatotT. 

Those on board the torpedo boat could tell 
about the sinking at $:30 of the ship whose side 
had taken fire because of fresh paint; they had 
details, too, of the sinking of that unlucky 
number five which first became the target of 
the Japanese guns at 1:55, and went down at 
2:52. From the deck of the torpedo boat, 
SemenofT watched the abandoned fiagship. It 
was growing dark — along the line of the Japan- 
ese ships flashes from their guns twinkled in- 
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cessantly. At 7 o'clock, a Japanese torpedo 
boat destroyer steamed near the flagship. But 
on that wreck aft was still one serviceable gun; 
it was trained on the threatening destroyer. 
The Japanese drew off to wait for a more favor- 
able opportunity to deliver a amp dt grace. On 
board the torpedo boat, some one shouted to 
SemenolT: 

"The BoToditto — look!" The Borodino had 
been number three in the Russian column. 
SemenofT raised himself on his hands (his legs 
were both stiflf from wounds), but where the 
Borodino had been nothing was visible save a 
patch of foam! 

Three Russian fighting ships went down that 
day. When the Japanese fleet lost the enemy's 
column, it separated in two divisions. Under 
Admiral Kamimura, a division of six cruisers 
ran into the cruiser and supply ship squadrons 
of the Russians. Kamimura fired upon them. 
destroying and scattering them; then Togo, 
coming to the scene of the firing, ran again into 
the fleeing Russian battleships. There were 
more shots poured into the crippled fleet before 
Togo drew off and left the field to his torpedo 
boat destroyers. During that night and the 
following day, the job was finished. On May 
28th, four wrecks of the Russian battle fleet 
were surrendered to the Japanese; four others 
were sunk by gunfire and by torpedoes, one was 
scuttled by her crew; one got away, but ran 
aground because her compasses had been dis- 
arranged and was sunk later; one ship only of 
the Russian fleet got safely through to Vladi- 
vostock, the port to which the Baltic fleet had 
been bound; and three cruisers got to Manila, 
where they were "interned." 

On the Japanese side, only one of her fighting 
ships, a battle cruiser, was temporarily dis- 
abled by the Russian guns; she left the column 
for a time during the fight, but came back. 

Except for the surprising breakdown of the 
Russian fleet in tactics and gunnery, the battle 
of Tsushima would stand as a fair picture of a 
modern fleet engagement. 

The German or the English would hardly 
repeat the mistakes of Rodhjestvenski. The 
loser would fight his ships far more intelligently. 

We are waiting for such a thing as happens 
only once or twice in a hundred years. Between 
Trafalgar, 1805. and Tsushima, rgo?, only two 
fleet battles on a large scale were fought. The 
Auslrians defeated the Italian fleet at Lissa in 
1866. Japan crushed China's navy in 1894. at 
the Yalu. 

The English fleet has before it the same task 
that it had at Trafalgar, nearly no years ago. 
Its commanders must be ready to crowd into 
the few minutes of actual fighting that mean 
the Empire's life or death, the lessons of count- 
less drills, of a constant preparedness. 

The German fleet has before it the task of 
defeating the greatest navy in the world, of 
putting skill and study enough into their action 
to overcome the disparity of the two forces. 



A NEW ROLE FOR SUBMARINE MINES 

THEIR USE FOR OFFENSIVE WARFARE — A LESSON TAUGHT BY THE RUSSIAN- 
JAPANESE WAR — ^TORPEDOES AND MINES AMERICAN INVENTIONS — DAVID BUSH- 
NELL AND HIS "turtle" — ROBERT FULTON AND SAMUEL COLT — THE 

Hague's declarations on the use of mines — Germany's 
refusal to accept any restrictions 

ALMOST every day stray newspaper 
paragraphs are revealing a situa- 
tion that strikes most observers 
as a particularly revolting form 
of warfare. An innocent North 
Sea trawler hits a floating mine, splits in two, 
and sinks, usually with tne loss of everybody 
on board. The iniquity of this proceeding 
consists in the fact that these victims are not 
ships of war, are frequently neutrals, and are 
exercising the unquestioned rights of neutrals 
to sail the open seas. The casualties, which 
are increasing in numbers, indicate clearly 
that some one is sowing the North Sea more 
or less freely with floating, unanchored mines. 
Primarily this belligerent intends these en- 
gines of destruction for ships of the enemies' 
fleets; the fact is, however, that they are just 
as likely to sink neutral vessels. There is little 
question, of course, as to which of the warring 
nations is planting these mines. Germany is 
the only one that can chiefly profit from such 
operations, as the waters in which the explo- 
sives float are frequented mainly by British 
war ships. 

The Hague Conference fonnulated certain 
rules for the regulation of mines. These pro- 
hibit the laying of any kind of mines, anchored 
or unanchored, in the high seas, except within 
the immediate area of warlike operations. 
Germany strongly objected to these regulations, 
and agreed, instead of accepting the Confer- 
ence's stipulations unconditionally, to observe 
them for five years. This period expired in 
1912. The German navy is, therefore, free so 
far as its plighted word is concerned now to 
use unanchored mines in the present war. 

Mines have an interesting and romantic his- 
tory; for their beginnings, we must go back to 
our Revolutionary War. An ingenious under- 
graduate of Yale, David Bushnell, worked out 
the idea while still a college student. "Bush- 
nell's Turtle," which he constructed, represented 
not only the first attempt at a submarine mine; 
it was also the world's first submarine boat. 
These two deadly engines, which play so impor- 
tant a part in the present struggle, originated 
in the same brain and at the same time. Bush- 
nell's chief ambition was to construct a recep- 
tacle containing an explosive, which he could 
set off under the enemy's vessel — the submarine 
boat was built merely as a method of putting 
this amicable engine in position. The whole 



contraption, according to contemporary descrip- 
tions, was shaped something like a "round 
clam." The vessel was large enough to hold a 
man in sitting posture; its elevation and sub- 
mersion was accomplished by letting water in 
and out; it had an elaborate mechanism for 
steering and propulsion. The navigator worked 
a couple of treads with his feet after the present 
fashion of running a sewing machine; this 
started a couple of paddle wheels on the outside, 
which furnished the vessel's motive power. The 
exterior wall held in place a large keg filled with 
gunpowder, ignited by a fuse; at the critical 
moment, the inmate released this, backed 
away quickly so as to save his own skin, and 
calmly awaited the pending destruction. Bush- 
nell, after many experiments, finally made a 
night attack on the British cruiser Eagle, an- 
chored oflf Staten Island. His submarine 
worked successfully; his torpedo exploded ac- 
cording to programme; owing to some mistake 
in calculation, however, it did not gp off di- 
rectly under the British vessel, but at a little 
distance away. All that Bushnell got for his 
pains, therefore, was a loud report and a huge 
geyser. The English seamen, although not 
destroyed, were considerably amazed. They 
had never dreamed of anything like this. The 
performance had about the same effect upon 
them that the appearance of the Zeppelins has 
had in the present war, the only difference 
being that they expected the Zeppelins, whereas 
Bushneil's torpedo took them entirely by sur- 
prise. Later in the war Bushnell let loose a 
fair-sized fiotilla of his torpedoes against the 
British fleet at Philadelphia; the vessels, re- 
tiring in lime, destroyed the new enemies, 
however, by letting loose all their broadsides. 
This "Battle of the Kegs," immortalized in a 
popular ballad of the day, represented the first 
use in history of floating torpedoes. 

Bushneil's invention, though it apparently 
never succeeded in destroying a British ship, 
kept the English in a state of nervous excite- 
ment all through the war. They denounced it 
as a Yankee "infernal machine," and as out- 
raging all the decencies of humane warfare. 
Robert Fulton, who took up the machine where 
Bushnell let it drop, met the same hostility. 
He conducted many experiments in France, and 
blew up several derelict vessels in the harbor 
of Brest in 1801. The French Government, 
however, refused to adopt the contrivance. 
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chiefly because Admiral de Pelly had "consci- 
entious scruple against such a terrible inven- 
tion." Futton tbxa took his idea to England, 
where likewise he had a cold reception. The 
English frankly said that they had no interest 
in encouraging a system of warfare that threat- 
ened to destroy its supremacy at sea — an atti' 
tude that has a certain historical interest in 
view of the success of German submarines in 
the present war. Fulton, on his return to 
America, found no reception for his torpedo and 
so centred all his energies on the steamboat. 
Other Americans, however, in the next forty 
years, enormously improved it. Samuel Colt 
developed the scheme of exploding fixed mines 
with electricity — now the basis for this effectual 
form of harbor defence. In the Crimean War 
the English sufficiently overcame their early 
hostility to use the submarine mine before 
Sevastopol; the American Civil War, however, 
first demonstrated its effectiveness. The Con- 
federates had no navy; Union gunboats were 
constantly ascending their rivers, doing enor- 
mous damage. The Southerners, therefore, 
mined their streams, at times using beer barrels 
filled with gunpowder. These devices proved 
exceedingly effective, destroying many North- 
ern ships; so effective, indeed, that they aroused 
the somewhat sluggish interest of European 
governments, which now began to manufacture 
submarine mines themselves. And so the Civil 
War established the torpedo, not only as an 
effective method of defense, but as an entirely 
legitimate one. Germany, having then no ap- 
preciable navy, protected her coast line in this 
way in the Franco- Prussian War. Despite 
this new attitude, European interest still stead- 
ily lagged. New inventions — the turreted 
battleship, the automobile torpedo, the modern 
streugth of land fortifications — seemed to 
relegate, in the opinion of most European ex- 
perts, the submanne mines to the scrap heap. 
It played little part in the Spanish- American 
War_; the most dramatic episode in that pro- 
ceeding, indeed, was the successful contempt 
with which Dewey ignored the possible presence 
of mines in Manila Bay. 

The lapanese War with Russia, however, 
changed naval opinion on this subject, as it did 
on many other thin^. This conflict presented 
the submarine mine in an entirely new rflle. Up 
to that time it had held a certain importance as 
a method of defensive warfare. l[s use was 
almost exclusively to protect harbors and 
strate^c places on the coast lines. The naval 
scientists had constructed a large and varied 
assortment of mines for this purpose. They 
all worked on the same essential principle. 
Fixed mines were placed in the water, at 
varying distances from the bottom. Electric 
currents connected these with a secret station 
on the shore. An operator stationed here could 
fire any mine simply by. pushing a button or 
turning a key. With the whole channel mined 
and the mechanism in competent hands a 
hostile ship appaieatly could cross this field 



only at an enormous risk. Nearly all nations 
accepted this as the proper limitation of mines; 
their occupation, that is, was purely defensive. 
The Japanese and the Russians, however, now 
suddenly began to use these insidious machines 
for an entirely new purpose — for offensive war- 
fare. When this conflict had finished, the sub- 
marine mine had taken its place with the battle- 
ships, the cruiser, the Whitehead torpedo, and 
the destroyer as an engine for attacking the 
enemy. It left the harbors and channels that 
had seemed to be its exclusive headwaters, 
and suddenly made its appearance on the high 
seas. The nations had to recognize this fact, 
whether they wished to do so or not; the hulks 
of twenty-four Russian and Japanese battle- 
ships, scattered all over the Yellow Sea, vic- 
tims of the skilful use of submarine mines, em- 
phasized this lesson in a way that could not be 
Ignored. By 1903 the British navy had prac- 
tically decided to abolish mines. It had 
disbanded certain mine fields that had defended 
its harbore for years. The experiences of the 
Russians and the Japanese, however, suddenly 
changed England's plans. 

The Japanese use of torpedoes and floating 
mines practically destroyed Russian naval 
power in the Far East. That is, these machines 
so enfeebled the Russian fighting fleet that it 
demoralized it and reduced it to a ready prey 
for the Japanese. In all, the Japanese sutv- 
marine mines destroyed fourteen Rus»an ves- 
sels, these including many of Russia's most 
powerful fighting units. 

The Japanese, however, did not have the 
whole game to themselves. The Russians 
soon imitated their tactics and the final 
reckoning disclosed that Russia had lost four- 
teen ships this way and Japan ten; a stanlingly 
large number in view of the comparative smaU- 
ness of both fleets. Mines did greater destruc- 
tion than torpedo boats — and these, in the hands 
of the Japanese, accomplished a great deal. 

Germany's naval experts had carefully 
studied the Japanese war and had decidal 
that the floating mines on the high seas formed 
an indispensable method of offense. The 
North Sea presented an admirable field for 
mining operations. It is an exceedingly shal- 
low body of water — averaging perhaps 120 feet; 
and anchored mines can be placed almost any- 
where on it. Germany could not rest content 
with mining her own coast or even that of 
England; she proposed to go out into the watery 
highway itself and string death-dealing machines 
in the way of British commerce. England, on 
the other hand, has organized a special service 
in her navy for sweeping up mines. 

Germany plans not only to use her mines in 
this haphazard way, but in actual warfare. 
Her naval arrangements call for scattering 
mines in a naval engagement — if one ever takes 
place. The idea is to lay them in the way of 
fighting ships, either to destroy the enemy or 
compel it to change the course. The German 
navy regularly practices elaborate r 
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THE MECHANISM OF A MINE 

IT CONSISTS op THE MIHE ITSELF RIGGED WITH A 
LEVER FOR SETTING OFF THE EXPLOSIVES, AN ANCHOK 
CHAMBER CONNECTED WITH THE MINE BV A CABLE 
WHICH IS AS MANY FEET IN LENCTH AS THE MINE IS 
TO BE UNDER WATER, .AND A WEIGHT CONNECTED 
WITH THE ANCHOR C 



THE POSITION OF A MINE 



WHEN THF MINE IS DROPPED OVERBOARD AS SHOWN 
(ON THE left) THE ANCHOR CHAMBER PLAVS OUT 
CABLE AND SINKS UNTIL THE WEIGHT REACHES THE 
BOTTOM (as in THE THIRD DIAGRAM) WHICH STOPS 
THE CABLE FROM UNWINDING FURTHER AND PULLS 
THE NINE BELOW THE SURFACE (aS IN THE RIGHT 

at this game. The plan is to station a mine- 
laying vessel in the rear of a regular battle tine. 
As the Cennan ships approach the enemy this 
special vessel trails along behind, laying her 
floating machines. As they come nearer the 
British fleet, the main line will make a slight 
tum. This will leave the mine field directly 
in the path of the approaching enemy. The 
vessels must then either go to their destruction, 
or make such changes in their formation as to 
demoralize considerably the battle arrange- 
ments. The Germans also figure that these 
floating mines will unnerve the enemy; part of 
the scheme, therefore, contemplates using, not 
real mines, but wooden dummies painted so ai 
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to look exactly like them. Unprejudiced ob- 
servers, it must be admitted, are not much im- 
pressed by this scheme. They point out that 
mines freely floating in the battlefield, with the 
ships of both sides constantly manoeuvreing 
about, arejust about as likely to strike friend as 
enemy. The necessity of avoiding them is as 
likely to disconcert one side as the other. How- 



ever,theGermansclaimed to have taken precau- 
tions that will secure them against accidents of 

this kind. 




HOW MINES CATCH A SHIP 

MINES sown IN CKOUPS CONNBCTBD BY IIOPBS ARE 
DKAWN IN ON BOTH SIDES dP A SHI? WHICH IS SUB- 
JECT TO TWO EXPLOSIONS SUCH AS SANK THE BRITISH 

CRUISER "amphion" 
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SHARPSHOOTERS OF THE SEA 



JAMES MIDDLETON 



IN THE minds of naval authorities there is 
little doubt astowhat is the most significant 
development of the war thus far. That 
is the sinking of five important warships by 
submarines. On September ist a German 
" Unter-see-boote " sent the British cruiser 
Hatbfinder to the bottom. A few days after- 
ward a British submarine squared the account 
by similarly torpedoing the German Hela. 
Then came the most dramatic episode of all: 
three substantial, though perhaps "obsolete," 
English cruisers sank, victims of another of 
these German sharpshooters of the sea. 

This type of sea warfare is practically useless 
to any power that "rules the waters. ' Since 
the days of Trafalgar England has had a navy 
at least twice as powerful as that of any other 
country. In consequence she has lorded it 
over the ocean. This control is not unenlight- 
ened selfishness; it is absolutely a matter of life 
and death. Without it England sinks into the 
position of a second or third rate power; she 
becomes, as Disraeli said, merely "a Belgium 
at sea." Presumably the English fleet at 
present, being twice as strong as the German, 
could defeat the Kaiser's forces; a newmethodof 
warfare, therefore, such as the submarine, helps 
England very little. Conversely the submarine, 
therefore, helps chiefly Germany; and Germany 
has specialized in this branch of her service. 
Assuming that the submarine were to become 
supreme m naval warfare let us fbllow out the 
idea to its inevitable conclusions. The Ger- 
man nav^, powerful in submarines and skilful 
in handling them, slowly destroys the British 
battle line. The British submarines, equally 
powerful and equally skilful, retort and destroy 
the German ships. When the operations are 
Hnished, both the British and the German navy 
are at the bottom of the sea. Superficially this 
looks like a draw; in reality, Germany has 
scored a tremendous naval victory — one as 
great, in its influence, as Trafalgar's. For the 
net result is this: Germany has really lost 
nothing except an overpowered navy. Eng- 
land has lost the command of the sea, the one 
thing absolutely essential to her economic life 
and her existence as a great power. 

The British navy went mio the war with 
a submarine flotilla of 76 ships, with 20 
bui]din^;Germany has27, with 13 building. In 
submannes, as in everything else, the Triple En- 
tente enormously outdistances the Dual Alli- 
ance. The figures usually quoted give England, 
France, and Russia 171 submarines in service 
and 61 building, a total of 331, whereas Ger- 
many and Austria have only )j afloat and 16 



in the dockyards, a total of $3. In other words, 
the allied Powers have nearly five times as 
many as their Germanic enemies. England's 
construction of submarines on a large scale 
evinces a strange flaw of logic. The submarine, 
if successful, gives nobody the control of the 
sea; it simply takes awa^ such control from any 
nation that possesses it. England's policy, 
therefore, in meeting this situation by build- 
ing submarine boats, is a negative policy. In 
the minds of most critics, she should have ex- 
pended her energies and moneys on an antidote 
to the submarine. Her navy needed no sub- 
marines; what it did need was some contrivance 
that would destroy the enemy's submarines. 
This England does not have. The torpedo net, 
protecting the bottom as well as the sides, is 
one. But this is useless except for vessels thai 
are standing still; it paralyzes any ship in mo 
tion. Another is to armor plate the bottom of 
ships. That considerably reduces the speed; 
ana it is also a question how successful it 
would be. 

The main defence against the submarine 
arises from its own limitations. These limi- 
tations are three in number; its limited radius of 
action, its comparatively slow speed, and its 
blindness. The first is not so serious a handicap 
now as it was a few years ago; there are plenty 
of submarines which can now make a voyage of 
2,500 miles. The speed tjuestion, however, is 
not yet solved. There are contradictory reports 
as to their speed; this probably averages, 
however, about eight knots under water and 
twelve above. England's great battle cruisers, 
a comparatively new type of vessel, have fre- 
quently a speed of twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight knots. Provided that a surface 
vessel sees the submarine, therefore, its 
defense against it is clear enough; it is to 
run away. 

Again, except under particularly favorable 
circumstances, the submarine is blind, in a 
choppy sea, the periscope is not much use. 
It gets covered with spray, and so reflects 
nothingi except a mist. In perfectly smooth 
water, it shows the presence of the submarine, 
as it leaves a triangular wake. It is, there- 
fore, likely to be hit. When it sinks and shoots 
its torpedo, it aims more or less by guesswork. 
Only occasionally does the bolt reach its mark. 
The recent accident to the British ships, how- 
ever, shows that, despite these limitations, 
the submarine can do fearful damage. To 
what an extent it furnishes an offset to a huge 
battlefleet, the next few months should make 
plain. 
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HOW THE AEROPLANE SCOUTS DIRECT ARTILLERY FIRE, AND HOW THEY FIGHT- 
DUELS IN THE AIR— AEROPLANES VS. ZEPPELINS 



HENRY WOODHOUSE 
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ICTORY," said Wellington, "be- 
longs to the commander who makes 
the best guess as to what is hap- 
pening on the other side of the 
hill." 

The aeroplane changes the guess to a cer- 
tainty. It tells a general what hts enemy is 
doing not only behind the first hill but behind 
any number of hills. It gives information that 
would bring almost certain victory — if the other 
general were without similar information. The 
airscout is an absolute essential in modem war- 
fare. The complete superiority in the air branch 
of the service would be worth many thousands 



of men to a modem army, for it would enable 

the commander to know the enemy's move- 
ments and therefore to make the most efficient 
use of his own men^and waste none where 
they were not needed. 

The results of two months of war show that 
the aircraft, principally the aeroplanes, have 
given results beyond even the most enthusiastic 
expectation. Though the reports of spectacular 
happenings, such as dropping of bombs, oc- 
casional encounters of aeroplanes in the air, and 
aircraft ramming each other show striking 
points of value, the most valuable accomplish- 
ment has been, as the eyes of the armies and 
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navies, watching the movements of the enemy, 
thereby removing the element of surprise. 

The war was only a few days old when the 
Belgian airscouts scored the ^rst success, the 
results of which have influenced the entire cam- 
paign. There is evidence that Germany in her 
underestimation of the tenacity of Belgium did 
not make good use of her air scouts. It relied 
entirely on the overwhelming strength of her 
formidable army and did not consider it neces- 
sary to employ air scouts to find the vulnerable 
spots and offset the advantage gained by Bel- 
gium through its very judicial employment of 
the able Belgian air scouts. The Germans 
started in with a crushing preponderance of 
men, but played the game in accordance with 
plans made many years ago, with little con- 



sideration to the immediate moves of the enemy, 
white the Belgians with few men, but employing 
a score of efficient air scouts, moved as circum- 
stances dictated. The result was a compara- 
tively large loss of men and an inestimable loss 
of time on the part of the Germans 

Subsequently, however, the German air 
scouts were employed very extensively. Each 
day during the war has brought reports of ex- 
ploits of German aviators. They have been 
reported as far as one hundred miles from their 
nearest base, have dropped bombs and mani- 
festos on Paris and several other cities — rather 
venturesome undertakings considering that 
there were scores of French aeroplanes about 
that were reputed to have a speed of 1 20 miles an 
hour, twice the speed of the German machines. 
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French aviators at the front have paid compli- 
ments to those hardy German aviators who 

circle unceasingly over the troops throughout 
engagements, continually watching the move- 
ments of the Allies. 

_ At the beginning of the war the Royal Bri- 
tish Flying Corps — the thirty-six aeroplanes, 
fully equipped, carrying fuel for from four to 
six hours — crossed the English Channel al- 
together without the slightest mishap, and 
reached their objective point at a mile a minute 
speed! The British Press Bureau has given 
out the following statement, about its work 

"One of the features of the campaign on our 
side has been the success obtained by the Royal 
Flying Corps, In regard to the collection of 
information it is impossible either to award too 
much praise to our aviators for the way they 
have carried out their duties or to overestimate 
the value of the intelligence 
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by Field A^ar^^- t^rt}'. E^kch^er: 



'" Pleasc'eJfp'reJs fi\6it p'^Mrciflarly to Marshal 
French my thanks for the services rendered on 
every day by the English Flying Corps. The 
precision, exactitude, and regularity of the 
news brought in by its members are evidence 
of their perfect organization and also of the 
perfect training of the pilots and the observers.' 

"To give a rough idea of the amount of work 



carried o 



is sufficient ti 



I that durini 



. period of twenty days up to September Toth 
a daily averageof more than nine reconnaissance 
flights of more than one hundred miles each has 
been maintained. 

"The constant object of our aviators has been 
to effect an accurate location of the enemy's 
forces and, incidentally, since the operations 
coversolargeanarea, ofourown units. 

" The tactics that have been adopted for deal- 
ing with hostile air craft are to attack 
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"How far it is due to this cause it is not pos- 
sible at present to ascertain definitely, but the 
fact remains that the enemy have become much 
less enterprising in their flights. Something in 
the direction of the mastery of the air already 
has been gained in pursuance of the principle 
that the main object of military aviators is the 
collection of information. 

"Bomb dropping has not been indulged in to 
any great extent. On one occasion a petrol 
bomb was successfully exploded in a German 
bivouac at night, while from a diary found on a 
dead German cavalry soldier it has been dis- 
covered that a high explosive bomb, thrown 
at a cavalry column from one of our aeroplanes, 
struck an ammunition wagon, resulting in an 
explosion which killed fifteen of the enemy." 

Air scouts may be thankful Ihal it so happens 
that the altitude required to keep out of reach 
of rifle fire is not loo high to allow clear ob- 
servation of things below. The British War 
Office's instruction to air scouts is not to fly 
lower than j.ooo feel when exposed to rifle fire, 
and to add another thousand feet when artil- 
lery is underneath. The French agree on these 
figures and pilots are officially instructed to 
regard them. Under misty conditions it is 
left to the pilot to drop lower if objects cannot 
be distinctly seen. At the altitude of 3,000 feet 



a trained observer can distinguish moving 
bodies and characteristics of arms, which is all 
important, since the presence of artillery at a 
certain point means quite a different state of 
affairs than the presence of cavalry or infantry, 
and requires different action. Only a part of 
the observers 'acting in this present war had had 
experience, and the results would have been 
mournful for airscouts had it not been that 
there was likewise a lack of experience in shoot 
ing against aircraft. Reports in the first month 
told lhal the airscouts of both sides, probably 
inefforts to make up for their lack of experience, 
flew very low. mostly at from 1.500 to 3,000 feet. 
The fact that only a score out of 5,000, were 
brought down shows that the shooters were not 
in a position to take advantage of their inex- 
perience. 

Perhaps what the airscout sees from the air 
is best explained by information of what he 
may not see under certain circumstances. The 
following notes issued by the British War Office 
to guide officers in charge of troops whose move- 
ments are being observed from aircraft give 
a good idea of the possibilities both ways. The 
notes areas follows: 

(1) The accurate observation of bodies of 
troops largely depends on two circumstances: 
(a) The background, that is, the cdor of the 
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ground on which the troops may be at the mo- 
ment; and (b) Movement, i. e., troops on the 
move are far more easily seen than when they 
remain absolutely still. 

(2) A column oftroops moving along a white 
or light-colored road can be easily seen from 
almost any height, whilst an extended line of 
infantry scattered on the grass amongst small 
bushes will seldom be detected if they remain 
still. Troops should on no account look up at 
aircraft, for nothing is more conspicuous than 
men's faces. 

(3) When troops are marching along a broad 
road it is advisable that slrict march discipline 
be maintained, the troops being kept well to 
one side of the road, so that the remaining side, 
if kept absolutely clear, will look like the whole 
of the road, and will probably not attract the 
observers' attention. 

(4) Troops in column of route on a narrow 
road may escape observation if they at once 
lake cover on either side of the road, and re- 
main absolutely still, close under the hedges. 

(5) Woods, belts of trees, high hedgerows, 
and villages all offer complete shelter from ob- 
servation if taken advantage of wheh the air- 
craft is still at a distance. 

(6) When moving over country in extended 
order or in small columns, troops should take 



cover under the nearest trees, hedgerows, or 

patches of gorse and bushes, lying still, close 
under the edge of such vegetation, until the 
aeroplane has passed on. 

(7) Formed bodies of infantry must be got 
under trees or into woods if they are to escape 
observation, for in the open they are certain 
to be seen. 

(8) Artillery will probably be unable to 
conceal either their guns or their horses, except 
in very favorable country where trees are 
numerous and the view much restricted. Guns 
in the open will no doubt be easily seen, and 
the only hope of concealment is to occupy a 
position close up to a hedgerow and fire through 
It. 

(9) When troops are in camp, or in bivouac, 
every endeavor should be made to alter the 
usual formations with a view to deceiving the 
observer, and causing him to mistake one unit 
for another, e. g., a battery for a Field Com- 
pany, R. E. Guns can be covered with tar- 
paulin or hay. Where feasible, cooking should 
be done near villages, so that the smoke does 
not attract attention. 

(io) The question will often arise as to how 
long the presence of a hostile aeroplane is to 
be permitted to interfere with or paralyze the 
manceuvre which may be in progress. Time 
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may be a more important element than dis- 
covery, and brigade commanders must judge 
whether it is more advisable to dela)/ the move- 
ment by taking cover and remaining hidden, 
or to continue the manoeuvre. 

As General Bonneau, of the French Army, 
expressed it after using aeroplanes in the ma- 
noeuvres. "With the aeroplane everything is 
seen by the eye; nothing is left to guess." With 
the aeroplanes there are no military "curtains," 
nor any covers that can hide from the chief 
of the army the depth, width, and composition 
of opposing forces, the position of their reser- 
vations, their evolutions in front and rear. The 
general who knows how to use aviators will 
always be posted from instant to instant of the 
movements of the enemy. 

But although the greatest influence the aero- 
plane has in war comes from its almost instan- 
taneous scouting abilities, enabling generals to 
improve their strategy, it also is extremely useful 
in aiding the tactics employed on the battlefield. 
It is of particular service to modern artillery 
which usually fires from a concealed position 
at an enemy which the gunners cannot see. It 
is often dilficult even for the officers of a battery 



to gain a position from which to observe accur- 
ately the results of their battery's fire. But 
nothing obstructs the observation of an aero- 
plane hovering over the battle. 

General Brun, the head of the French Army 
in 1910, was responsible for the first experiments 
with aeroplanes to direct this fire. 

Colonel Estienne, who supervised special 
trials, wrote; 

"From the time guns were invented no device 
or technical invention has been developed which 
increases the efficiency of artillery as much as 
the aeroplane does." 

One aeroplane is allowed to each battery. 
When the battery is ready for action the aviator 
connected with it is in the air and has with him 
small maps or topographical charts on which 
the object to be hit is marked, if its location is 
known. If it is not known he finds its location 
and indicates it on themap which he drops down 
in a special tube. When wireless is used he 
reports the location that way. Then he is 
ready to watch the firing. At a given signal 
the aviator flies over the battery which fires 
two shots, one short and one long. The avia- 
tor notes the results, marks the location of the 
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L NON-RIGID FRENCH DIRIGIBLE STARTING ON A NIGHT CRUISE 



CARRIAGES EQUIPPED FOR BOMB DROPPING AND CUNS FOR DEFEKSE ACAI 

hits on the chart, or reports by wireless. The The following report from Soisson. dated Sep- 

oflicer directing the fire thus gets the exact tember 17th. gives an idea of what the effect 

results of the firing and rectifies the range ac- has been: 

cordingly. The night work of artillery has "Last night an air scout located a train filled 

been directed entirely by aeroplanes, which on with retreating German soldiers, and the pilot 

discovering the location of the enemy fly over dropped a torch to indicate the range. Our ar- 

it anddropflamingtorchesorcoloredfirebombs. tillery blew the train to atoms ir 
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Using aeroplanes in connection with artillery, 
to find the range and "spot" shots, has made 
the later period of the war, that which followed 
the check of the Germans b^ the Belgians, re- 
markable for its swiftness in taking fortified 
places. The aeroplanes have supplied infalli- 
ble eyes to the big siege guns, and have more 
than doubled the efficiency of gun-firing. To 
realize the extent of the economy of this we 
need but consider that an aeroplane costs only 
as much as a single shot of a fourteen inch gun! 
AH sides, with the possible exception of Austria 
and Russia, are using aeroplanes with their big 
guns — insufficiency limits a more extensive 
employment. 

Naval aeronautics has not yet figured in the 
news from the front. But it must be remem- 
bered that to the date of this writing there have 
been no serious engagements. It is quite pos- 
sible, as a matter of fact, that the air scouts 
are responsible for the inactivity. 

England at the start of the war had powerful 
and well organized naval aviation corps. Six 
naval aviation centres have been established 
in the last vear at Grain Island, Kent, England; 
Calshot, Hanks, England; Great Yarmouth, 
England; Felixtowe, England; Fort George, 
Inverness, N. B., and Dundee, Scotland. 

Besides there were two hangar-ships for use 
as mother-ships, to go with the fleets. The 
seaplanes, of which there were about two hund- 
red available, are very efficient craft, mostly 
high-powered, armored, equipped with wireless 
apparatus and quick-firing guns. None of the 
other countries has developed this arm as ex- 
tensivelyandeflicientlyasGreat Britain. Most 
of the other countries have confined their de- 
velopment to using water air craft for coast 
defence; and Germany relied almost entirely 
on the alleged superiority of her naval dirigibles, 
the Zeppelins L-i, and L-3, which met with 
mishaps; and, subsequently, on the Z.-3 and 
the Scbutte Lanj. Only recently it was thought 
advisable to give inducement for the develop- 
ment of seaplanes and flying boats. The Bri- 
tish naval air scouts with their swift and armed 
seaplanes also seem to have shown capability 
to fight the Zeppelins, and the German authori- 
ties very wisely have not risked them. All the 
dread naughts are, besides, protected from dirig- 
ble attack by guns, and some by armor. 

The flagship of the first fleet, the Iron Duke, 
is protected by both armor and guns against 
overhead attack. 

Since the beginning of the war there has been 
expectation of night attacks by Zeppelins on 
Paris and London and the Alh'es' sea-fleets, 
the notion being that something of a general 
destruction would result. If such thing were 
possible — if half a dozen airships costing alto- 
gether less than two million dollars, manned by 
one hundred and fifty men, costing compara- 
tively nothing to operate, could bring such 
results, then surely it would be rank waste to 
have dreadnaughts which cost from twelve to 
fifteen million dollars each and require thou- 



sands of men and thousands of dollars a day to 
operate. It would be cheaper by far to have 
transports with aiirial escorts. 

However, the dirigible has not accomplished 
what was expected of it. Its potentiality has 
been restricted by the aeroplane. So long as 
battleships and cities had nothing but guns or 
slow aeroplanes to defend themselves with, the 
dirigible loomed as a terrible menace; but with 
the present day armored and armed seaplanes 
and aeroplanes capable of a speed of ninety 
miles an hour and of staying in the air for hours 
and of flying at night as well as by day, the dirig- 
ible's safety is endangered unless it is accom- 
Eanied by aeroplanes to defend it. The two 
ours required to take it out of the hangar and 
start it form a handicap in scouting work, and 
the aeroplane is preferred. 

A year ago the declaration of war would pro- 
bably have been followed by an attack on 
London and the English coast by the dirigibles 
stationed at Cologne, Heligoland, Kiel, Cux- 
haven, Wil helm shaven, Diisseldorf, and Frank- 
fort. But last year the British authorities 
took notice of the fact that Germany had faced 
Great Britain's new strategic frontier with the 
best of her aerial fleet and organized the power* 
ful army and navy aircraft corps. London is 
only 300 miles from Cologne and less than one 
hundred miles more from Diisseldorf, Wil- 
heimshaven, and Cuxhaven, and though 
Zeppelins could cover that distance easily it 
is not likely that ihey will. Nor is there 
much likelihood of an attack on Paris by many 
Zeppelins. 

The dirigibles of Metz, Strasburg, and Mann- 
heim could reach Paris, which is between aoo to 
250 miles away, in from four to six hours, which 
is not a long cruise for a Zeppelin. Starting 
from their hangars at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing they would arrive c; er Paris after midnight; 
but could hardly be back to the German 
lines, after delivering the attack, before day- 
light. On the way they would be exposed to 
aeroplane attacks and the odds would he 
against them. 

At night a Zeppelin makes a large outline 
against the sky, whereas an aeroplane cannot 
be seen approaching. An aeroplane can fly all 
around a dirigible at dusk, and the defenders 
of the dirigible would have difficulty to follow 
its movements. On the other hand the Zep- 
pelins, being close to five hundred feet in length 
and more than forty-five feet in breadth, make 
rather vulnerable targets for present-day guns. 
Taking all in consideration it seems that though 
raids might be made on large cities and a few 
non-combatants may be killed, the gain from 
such raids would hardly be worth the risk. 
Until fleets of from ten to twenty dirigibles can 
be sent out to make raids or their speed is in- 
creased to seventy-five miles an hour — which, 
however, may come soon, even before the war 
is over — the dirigible's activity will be con- 
fined. Its present position compared with the 
aeroplane is very much the position of a large 
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and slow .transport equipped witfi guns against 
afastsmaltcniiser. . . 

The slow aeroplane with a. speed of i^> to 
sixty miles an hour has not, however, any ad- 
vantage over the dirigibles of fighting size. 
The Zeppelins, the Scbiitte Lani. the latest 
Astra-Torrei, Ltbaudy, CUntnt- Bayard,' Par- 
teval, and other types, have armored carriages 
and carry guns. The carriages are so placed 
that expert ^nners can shoot in every direction 
except straight up and this direction is taken 
care of by gunners on top of the gas bag, who 
reach this position by a ladder that goes through 
an openiBfi from bottom to top of the gas bag. 
What a dirigible can do to a- slow aeroplane 
can be judged from the results of experiments 
at shooting at moving targets conducted in the 
last eighteen months. In an experiment with 
the army Zeppelin Z-5, just before the war the 
following manduv res took place: 
■ A box. 30 feet long, i $ high, and 18 feet wide 
was suspended from a balloon at a height of 
1 ,000 metres (3,280 feet). 
' The wind was strong and moved the box, so 
the difficulty of hitting it was little less than 
hitting an aeroplane. The dirigible circled 
around the balloon, and fired at 4,000 feet dis- 
tance, first ;o cartridges with a machine giin, 
then with a cannon. The balloon was then 

Eulleddown and they found that almost all the 
ullets had struck. The balloon was sent back 
to an altitude of 1,300 feet, the dirigible went 
up to a height of 2,200 feet and fired 1 5 cannon 
shotsTrom a distance of 6,000 feet. Two thirds 
of the shots were effective, three striking the 
black ^ots which represented the pilot and 
motor. The manauvre was repeated at a 
distance of 7,000 feet with the same results. 

Outside of the exploits of the few Zeppelins 
which dropped bombs on Antwerp and several 
othercities, terrorizing inhabitants and killing 
a score of.harmless people, little has been heard 
of dirigibles. But they have been active and 
have many exploits, long distance reconnais- 
sances which could not yet be performed byaero- 
planes, to their credit. The German Zeppelins, 
the Scbuite Lan; and the Panevals, the French 
FUuTtts, Adjudant Reau, and the Spias, and 
the British Asira have made long reconnais- 
sances, some extending through an entire night, 
during which they maintained constant com- 
munication with headquarters by wireless. As 
winter approaches and nights are longer and 
the movements of troops slower the dirigibles 
will be most active, as active as the aeroplanes 
allow them to be. 

The following estimates made from reliable 
official but unpublished reports and knowledge 
of conditions and aeronautical plans of the 
nations give the aerial strength of the belligerent 
nations at the beginning of the war It must 
be added that for two years Germany and Rus- 
sia have kept their progress in aeronautics 
secret; last year England and France limited the 
nature of developments which could be made 
public. Only the few people closely connecied 



with the aeronaiitica) circles of different conn- 
tries, know of the developments that have 
taken place. . >The'onIy official figures outsiders 
can get are the official reports published at the 
endof the year igj2. Hence to the outside world 
France has approximately 500 aeroplanes, and 
England barely more than 100. These figures 
are incorrect. They represent only a fraction 
of the actual strength, as the writer has ascer- 
tained. For example, in the debates over the 
organization of the aeronautical branch of the 
Fiench. army at the Chamber of Deputies it 
was shown that the French army bought 300 
aeroplanes in 1912 and 336 in 1913, and 308 
were bought with the money collected by public 
subscription. This gives 844 machines to the 
French army without counting the large ac- 
quisitions of 1914. 

The strength of the British navy and army 
can be gauged by the following statements made 
by First Lord of the Admiralty Winston Church- 
ill and War Secretary Colonel Seely to the 
House of Commons last February. Replying 
to questions in the House as to the number of 
airships owned or being built for the Govern- 
ment Mr. Churchill stated : 

"There are fifteen dirigible airships built, 
building, or ordered at the present time for the 
naval wing." 

From similarly reliable ofTicial but unpub- 
lished reports and knowledge of conditions and 
aeronautical plans of the nations, the writer 
estimated their strength as follows: 

France: aeroplanes, [,200 military, $00 added 
during the penod of mobilization by acquisition 
of private machines and output of factories. 
Dirigibles, 12 of close to 400 feet in length; 14 
of less than 300 feet in length; ; privately 
owned, or 31 altogether. 

Germany: aeroplanes, 600 military, 400 added 
during the period of mobilization by acquisition 
and output of factories. Dirigibles, 12 Zep- 
pelins of from 3$o to 490 feet in length; 2^ 
dirigibles of other types, including those pn- 
vately owned. 

Russia: aeroplanes, 800 military, ijo added 
during the period of mobilization. Dirigibles, 
l6 of different types, but mostly under 3^0 feet 
in length. 

England: 200 navy seaplanes; 300 army aero- 
planes; 300 added during the period of mobili- 
zation. Dirigibles, 15, mostly new, up-to-date 
machines acquired in the last twelve months. 

Austria: aeroplanes, 350, of which all but 
100 were acquired at the beginning of hostili- 
ties. Dirigibles, 8, mostly less than 300 feet 
in length. 

Belgium: aeroplanes, ^o, and 40 acquired at 
the beginning of hostilities. Dirigibles, 2, one 
medium size, and one small. 

Servia: aeroplanes, 40, dirigibles, none. 

These forces were divided in each country in 
units composed of between one and six squad- 
rons of eight aeroplanes each and one or two 
dirigibles and were stationed at aerodromes 
near military centres. 
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HOW GUNNERS FIRE WITH DEADLY ACCURACY AT ENEMIES WHOM THEY CANNOT 
SEE— HOW THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONIZED ARTILLERY PRACTICE 



INFANTRY now is much the same as it was 
twenty years ago. Cavalry is much the 
same as it used to be. But artillery is dif- 
ferent, and this is more of an artillery war 
than any that has preceded it. When the 
French artilleryman attempted to stop the Prus- 
sian advance forty-four years ago, he placed 
his gun on a hill, waited until he could see the 
enemy, aimed at him, and fired. Now he places 
his gun behind a hill where he can't see the 
enemy and the enemy can't see him, shoots 
into the air at an angle and in a direction given 
him by his officers, and hits the Germans much 
more often than formerly although the Germans 
are now much farther away — perhaps two or 
three miles. 

The artillery arm in warfare has radically 
changed. The guns used in our Civil War were 
simple tubes of metal loaded generally from the 
muzzle and mounted rigidly on an axle between 
two wheels. Every time the gun was fired the 
carriage ran back a considerable distance and 
the cannoneers had to push it forward again 
to the firing point. Hence the fire was neces- 
sarily slow. The sighting devices were crude, 
but as the range was rarely as much as a mile 
they were sufficiently good, perhaps, for the 
weapon with which they were used. In the 
period from 1865 to 1900 guns became gradu- 
ally more powerful and efficient, but no very 
radical improvement was made. About 1900 
however, the French succeeded in revolutioniz- 
ing the gun carriage and sights and so the 
method of using artillery. The ^n of to-da)^', 
instead of being fixed rigidly to its carriage, is 
attached tooneormore recoil cylinders mounted 
on the carriage. When the gun is fired the 
carriage stands fast while the gun alone slides 
to the rear; the energy of recoil being gradually 
taken up by the resistance which liquid in the 
recoil cylinder offers to the movement of a 
piston, and by the compression of springs or air, 
which latter then serves to return the gun to its 
firing position after the recoil has been checked. 
As the carriage has not moved, the gun — almost 
instantly returned by the springs — is still di- 
rected on the target, and can be fired with great 
rapidity — ao aimed shots a minute If necessary 
by guns of 3-inch calibre. 

The sighting device is so arranged that the 
gunner can aim either directly at a given point, 
or at any angle away from that point given by 
the captain. This [s of great importance for, 
in general, the captain designates as an aiming 
point some prominent object which all the 
gunners can see, and gives the gunners the angle 
which they must set off on their sights so that, 



when the line of sight is directed on the aiming 
point, the gun will be directed at the enemy. 
This may sound rather complex, but it is not 
really so, though diligent practice and training 
are required to attain the necessary skill and 
quickness. The angles may be measured with 
sufficient accuracy by means of a graduated 
ruler held by aid of a string at a fixed distance 
from the eye. 

The introduction in the last few years of long 
range, accurate, quick-firing guns has greatly 
affected the manner of serving artillery. In the 
early part of the Manchurian War the Russian 
artillery, taking positions in the open in the old 
way, suffered great losses from the fire of cun- 
cealed Japanese artillery. The results of this 
war, confirmed, it seems, by those of the recent 
Balkan War, have been to cause military men 
generally to regard the concealed or masked 
position as the normal one for artillery. This 
means that the guns are hidden by a crest, or 
by trees, or standing crops' while the captain, 
placed so that he can overlook the field of 
action, gives the data for aiming the guns so 
that their fire will reach the desired target. 
Hence the cannoneers have only the rnechani- 
cal duties of setting fuses, loading, aiming, and 
firing the gun according to the captain's com- 
mands; and, with the equipment now provided, 
it is possible for the captain to direct the (ire 
of his guns quickly and accurately on almost 
any target in range and vision. He can shift the 
fire from right to left and, by minor changes in 
the angle as used by the different guns, he can 
cause their fire to be converged or distributed 
as he sees fit. A skilful captain with a well- 
trained battery has the fire almost as readily 
under his control as has a fireman of the stream 
of water from his hose. The communication 
between a captain and his gunners is the weak 
link; for the captain may have to separate him- 
self considerably from the guns in order to see 
the target, and then has to rely on telephones, 
signals, or a chain of orderlies to transmit his 
commands. Of course it is not to be presumed 
(hat the guns should always be placed under 
cover. If the conditions require it they may 
beplacedin theopen. 

Whether concealed or in the open, whether 
using indirect or direct laying, the procedure 
of adjusting the fire on a target is much the 
same. The captain causes a saivo of two or 
four shots to be fireif, using the range obtained 
from the range-finder or his own estimation: 
let us say, j.ooo yards. When the guns are 
fired he sees two or four burst somewhere near 
the target. He observes, let us suppose, that 
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they are to the right of the target and short of 
it. He orders another salvo to be fired that is 
directed the necessary amount to the left and 
with a range or' elevation greater by 400 yards 
than the range last used. Say that this is good 
for line but over the target. He then fires a 
third salvo at the mean of the preceding two or, 
in other words, at 3,2ooyards, and if this should 
be observed as striking beyond the target, he 
would then know that he had his target " brack- 
eted" between 3.000 and 3,200 yards; and if 
the target consisted of troops in the open, and 
hence liable to move, he would probably pro- 
ceed at once to search this 300-yard area by 
firing salvos at 3,000, 3,100. and 3.300 yards 
until he could make sure which was the most 
effective range. 

The captain has other things to do, namely, 
causing his time fuses to be adjusted so that the 
shrapnel will burst at the proper height, and 
varying the direction of his different guns so 
that their fire will properly cover the part of 
the hostile line he has to attack. But the de- 
scription above gives an idea of the processes 
involved. In the performance of his duties the 
captain may have assistants posted in favorable 
positions to observe and signal how near the 
shots are falling to the target; and observers 
in aeroplanes or dirigibles may likewise be used 
to assist him in adjusting the fire on targets so 
well concealed that he cannot see them at all. 

Field artillery includes light artillery, horse 
artillery, mountain or pack artillery, and heavy 
or siege artillery. 

Light artillery constitutes by far the greater 



proportion of the artillery accompanying field 
armies. Its principal weapon is a ^n of about 

3-inch calibre, firing a projectile weighing about 
[ ^ pounds. The gun and the caisson (carrying 
ammunition) are each drawn by six horses, and 
these vehicles are presumed to be sufficiently 
mobile to accompany the infantry in almost any 
ordinary kind of country. The 3-inch gun is 
the one principally employed for the reason 
that it is the best compromise between the con- 
flicting considerations of power and mobility. 
Moreover, it is able to meet most of the require- 
ments of the ordinary battlefield. When special 
services are required, such as breaching heavy 
fortifications or reaching an enemy at very long 
ranges, the' heavy guns have to be dragged up. 

Horse artillery is intended especially for ser- 
vice with cavalry. The equipment is very 
similar to that of li^ht artillery, but means are 
taken to reduce weight so that six horses can 
draw the two vehicles and keep up with cavalry 
in long, fast marches. In light artillery the 
men who s^rve the guns, i. e.. the cannoneers, 
ride in the carriages, and thus add to the weight 
to be drawn by the horses; but in horse artil- 
lery every man has a horse to ride. 

Mountain or pack artillery is devised especi- 
ally for service in difficult country: in the moun- 
tains or in the jungles of the tropics, where the 
trails are not adapted to the use of wheeled 
vehicles. Most of the nations of Europe have 
provided themselves with a small proportion of 
mountain guns for such services. The guns 
and all the equipment are packed on the backs 
of mules, each mule carrying a load of between 
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3^0 and 300 pounds. For travel, the gun and 
its carriage are dismounted and the parts are 
loaded on five different mules. With skilled 
cannoneers the loading and unloading can be 
effected with great speed. Due to the ease 
with which this type of artillery can cross any 
kind of country and take advantage of cover 
it is especially adapted to the close support of 



E CONCEALED 

Infantry; but, due to the limitation on weights, 
it is necessarily a less powerful weapon than that 
used by the light and horse artillery. The 
weight of the projectile is approximately the 
same, but it is fired at a much lower velocity. 

Heavy or siege artillery are the larger calibre 
guns, howitzers, and mortars used to destroy 
material objects such as fortifications, and 
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BURSTING SHRAPNEL 

I TIMED ATTACKING INFANTRY IN THE OPEN. 
SHRAPNEL BURSTING ON IMPACT AND RE 
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HIGH EXPLOSIVE SHRAPNEL 
IF THE t:me fuse is set thb mojectile bursts 

IN AIR, THE -BASE CHARGE DUVINC OUT THB BULLETS 
WHICH SCATTER AND GIVE THE SHRAPNEL EFFECT; 
OTHERWISE THE PROJECTILE BURSTS ON IMPACT 

to supplement the fire of light guns in the 
attack of tnwps at specially long ranges or well 
protected in in trench ments. A variety of cali- 
bres are used by different nations for these pur- 
poses, ranging from guns and howitzers of from 
4- to 6-inch calibre tiring projectiles from 40 to 
130 pounds in weight, up to howitzers and mor- 
tars. of IE-inch calibre, firing projectiles weigh- 
ing as much as 800 pounds. The lighter calibres 
are hauled by teams of eight horses as a rule; the 
heavier calibres are transported by rail as far 
as possible, and are then drawn by some form of 
traction engine or by horses. 

In action a field gun and its caisson carrying 
ammunition are placed side by side, wheels 
almost touching. Both vehicles are provided 
with shields which serve to give almost complete 
protection from infantry fire. On seats attached 
to the piece two cannoneers keep it trained 
for direction and for range as prescribed in Che 
commands of the captain, while other can- 
noneers, kneeling behind the caisson, set fuses 
and pass the cartridges to a man who feeds 
them into the gun as fast as it is fired. 

If the guns are skilfully posted in the begin- 
ning their great range and the ease with which 
fire may be shifted from place to place permits 



A CAISSON OR AMMUNITION WAGON 
VHtCH IS SET BY THE SIDE OF THE GUN IN ACTION. 
I DEVICE ON THE GROUND IS A MECHANICAL FUSE 
TER eV WHICH THE POINT OF THE EXPLOSION OF 
I SHELL IN THE AIR CAN BE REGULATED 



their fire being brought to bear on many parts 
of the battlefield without frequent changes of 
position; and with accurate means of-commun- 
ication established the higher artillery com- 
njanders can cause the fire of groups of artillery 
to be converged on one point ordistributed as 
necessity dictates. .--■ 
■ The j-inch gynj the one which constitutes 
the bulk of the equipment, is very effective at 
ranges up to two miles, while up to three and a 
half miles it may still be expected to accomplish 
very considerable results. The heavy guns and 
howitzers of mfidium calibre, say about 6-inch, 
are very effective up to three and one half miles 
and may be used to advantage up to five miles. 
The large guns used in siege operations, say of 
about ir-inch calibre, are effective up to live 
miles, but even at this^ range difficulties of ob- 
servation will often make accurate adjustment 
difficult. . 1 -: 

GUNS dF VaRICiUS EUROPEAN NATIONS' 

There are no essential differences in the light 

artillery equipment' Aised .by the .principal 
European nations'. at tlie present. Thie same 
could not have been said 12 years ago, how- 
ever, for the .Fjench. bad then just succeeded 
in makir^ a notable advance in artillery eq^uip- 
ment. They had devised the gun recoiling 
on its carriage described abovcand had 
learned to use it from concealed- positions, 
employing indirect fire. Other artilleries were 
still provided with . the old rigid type gun 
carriages and they still expedtedto use their 
guns habitually more or less in the open, with 
direct lire. It seeins unquestionable that the 
French would have had a great advantage at 
that lime. But now all nations have followed 
the French lead and though some types may be' 
better than others, no very great advantage can 
be claimed on the score of light artillery equip- 
ment. It is skilful handling which must deter- 
mine on which side the advantage lies. 

1 n the improvement of heavy or siege artillery 
equipment progress has been much less uniform. 
As the efficiency of the light field gun has in- . 
creased the tendency has naturally been to com- 
mence actions at longer ranges and to use cover 
to a greater and greater extent. The desire for 
larger and heavier calibres has thus been on 
the increase. The Japanese brought mortars 
of the larger size (1 i-inch) to bear on thedefenses 
of Port Arthur; and possibly as a result of this 
experience the Russians have provided them- 
selves with a howitzer of this same large calibre, 
firing a shell weighing about 800 pounds. This 
mortar is transported in the field on four sepa- 
rate vehicles but is capable of bein^ mounted 
and dismounted within an hour's time. The 
Germans have devoted themselves specially to 
the provision of heavy equipment. Knowing 
that land forts lay in their path it seemed 
natural to provide guns adapted to destroying 
them. The heavy guns principally in use by 
the Germans are, according to the public pr\nts, 
a 6-inch howitzer, iiring an 88-pound shell, with 
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a maximum range of about four and one half 
miles; and an ii-inch howitzer, tiring a 7$o- 
pound shet), with a maximum range of about 
six miles. The latter is probably the weapon 
which the newspapers have so often referred 
to in connection with the attack on the forts of 
Li&ge and Namur; and the former is probably 
the heavy howitzer frequently referred to in 
the daily papers as being used by the Germans 
in the battles on the Mame and the Aisne. 
Each army corps is understood to have sixteen 
of these weapons. 

The French have for some time been discuss- 
ing in their military literature the pros and cons 
of heavy artillery equipment. They have not 
apparently as yet adopted guns or howitzers 
of the heaviest calibre. Their only heavy 
equipment appears to be a 6-inch howitzer 
firing a 95-pound shell with a maximum range 
of about four and one half miles. Each French 
army corps is reported to have twelve of these 
weapons when on a war fooling. The English 
have with each infantry division four heavy 
guns firing a 60-pound shell. 

ORCANIZATION OF FIELD ARTILLERY 

The organization of field artillery varies con- 
siderally in different armies, but the general 
plan followed may be briefly described. The 
organization comprises batteries, battalions, 
re^ments, and bngades. 

The battery is the unit specially charged 
with the delivery of fire. The higher artillery 
commanders deal particularly with-the tactical 
employment of artillery; the battery comman- 
der deals particularly with the technical duties 
involved in bringing fire to bear, though of 
course he is liable to have tactical duties, too. 
The battery comprises from four to eight guns, 
depending upon the country involved. France 
has four guns to a battery, England, Germany, 
and Austria have six, while Russia has eight. 
The battery equipment also comprises from 
eight to twelve caissons, or ammunition wagons, 
carrying approximately 100 rounds each. It 
has a captain, from two to four lieutenants, and 
about 175 men. 

The battalion (called by the English "bri- 
gade" and b^ the French "groupe") comprises 
three battenes. It is commanded by a major 
or lieutenant -colon el who has a staff of officers 
and enlisted men charged with the duty of 
securing information and of communicating it 
to the battery commanders. The regiment 
comprises two, three, or even four battalions. 
It is commanded by a colonel who has a staff 
similar to that of a battalion commander and 
provided for similar purposes. 

The brigade comprises two regiments com- 
manded b>[ a brigadier-general. 

For service with the other arms a brigade of 
light artillery or the equivalent thereof is gener- 
ally assigned to each infantry division while 
a regiment of horse artillery is assigned to each 
division of cavalry. The heavier guns being 
intended for special services are generally as- 



Two types of projectiles are generally em- 
ployed, shrapnel and shell; though several 
armies are now using a single type projectile, 
called a high explosive shrapnel, designed to 
embody the qualities and effects of both shrapnel 
and shell. 

The form of all projectiles is approximately 
the same, namely, that of a hollow steel cylindn- 
cal case with pointed head, having a soft metal 
band near the base which takes the rifiing of the 
gun and gives the projectile the twisting motion 
which keeps it steady during flight. 

The shrapnel has a combination time and 
percussion fuse. If the time fuse is set for a 
given range a train of powder starts to burn 
as the projectile begins to move from the gun, 
and flame is thus transmitted to a charge of 
powder located in the base of the projectile 
which explodes and bursts the projectile in the 
air at the desired distance from the gun. In 
front of the bursting charge is a mass of about 
330 round bullets which at the moment of burst 
are, along with the pointed head, driven out of 
the front of the cylindrical case. The case re- 
mains intact and thus acts as a little mortar, 
discharged up in the air in front of the troops 
to be attacked. The bullets, after leaving the 
case, spread out and, if the burst occurs at the 
proper height from the ground, they should 
search very effectively an area about 20 jards 
wide and 130 yards deep. If the time fuse is 
not set, or, if it fails to act, the percussion fuse 
acts automatically when the projectile strikes 
the ground; but the effect produced is then far 
more localized than when the burst occurs in 
the air. 

The shell has a percussion fuse only, as a rule, 
though certain nations, notably the Germans, 
have a shell with a time fuse too. The walls of 
the case are much thicker than the case of a 
shrapnel, and the bursting charge is a high 
explosive instead of ordinary powder. At the 
moment of burst the case is ruptured into many 
killing fragments, though unless the burst occurs 
on very hard, stony ground the effect is apt 
again to be very local. 

Shrapnel is intended especially for the attack 
of troops in the open and more or less exposed. 
Shell is intended especially for the demolition 
of material objects such as artillery material, 
walls, buildings, etc., and to reach troops pro- 
tected b>[ such objects. It may be said that 
shrapnel is the principal projectile of the lighter 
guns and shell is the principal projectile of the 

A fairly good picture of the effect produced 
on the minds of soldiers by this fire, reaching 
them from they know not where, is given in 
the following extract from a soldier's letter in 
an English newspaper: 

"The Germans are now up to all sorts of 
tricks to hide their batteries, and much of their 
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effect is due to the fact that shells drop about 
your ears when you are least expecting them. It 
IS a favorite trick to keep a battery well masked 
for hours and then, when our infantry are de- 
ploying within range, without the least notion 
of what is coming, the German shells begin to 
fall around tike the autumn leaves. That's very 
trying to the nerves, or was at first, but we are 
now getting used to it." 
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The rOIe of field artillery is to assist the in- 
fantry. Artillery alone cannot win battles. 
To rout and dispeiw the enemy infantry must 
advance and close with him. On the other 
hand, infantry may not be able to advance 
unless the enemy's fire is kept down. So 
the two arms have to work together in com- 
plete mutual understanding and close c^pera- 
tion in order to accomplish decisive results. 
To illustrate this, the attack of an infantry 
division on a hostile position may be outlined. 
(The European division comprises approxi- 
mately I3,ooo infantry and from 36 to 73 guns.) 
The advance guard in the division may be 
presumed to have gained contact with the 
enemy and to be pushing forward to gain a 
favorable position and to determine as closely 
as possible the dispositions of the enemy. The 
advance guard artillery is supporting this 
movement and endeavoring to draw the fire 
of the hostile artillery so as to locate their posi- 
tions. Artillery reconnaissance officers are 
studying the hostile ground, noting on rough 
panoramic sketches what can be determined of 
the enemy's positions, especially that of his 
artillery, and examining the approaches to the 
hostile territory for suitable positions for their 
own artillery. Aeroplanes and mounted scouts 
are assisting in this work. The division comman- 
der explains to his chief of artillery his plan of 
attack. The chief of artillery, accompanied by 
his regimental and battalion commanders, rides 
forward, receives reports of reconnaissance 
officers, and assigns duties and positions to his 
subordinate tactical commanders. The latter 
make detailed studies of the situation, bring up 
and post their battalions and batteries, as- 
signing specific duties to each. The first duty 
is to gain superiority of fire over the opposing 
artillery, and, for this purpose, the fire of groups 
of guns is converged on each hostile artillery 
position as it is located. This preliminary work 
may have to be effected at long range, four, 
five, or even six thousand yards. Heavy guns 
may be assigned to the division to assist in it. 
In the meantime the infantry is advancing 



under the cover and protection of this fire. It 
must not wait, for otherwise the artillery may 
spend its ammunition and not be able to help 
at the really critical moments which are to 
{oi\tm. Moreover, its advance forces the 
eijemy to reveal himself and thus become sub- 
ject to effective fire. In former wars the idea 
prevailed that there should be a distinct artil- 
lery duel to settle the superiority of artillery 
fire before the infantry advanced ; but with both 
of the opposing artilleries occupying masked 
positions the combat between them is apt to be 
a long-drawn-out and indecisive affair. To 
accomplish results one side or the other must 
advance. It is to be noted, however, that in 
the present European War the efforts seem to be 
made to shake the hostile infantry by a sustained 
artillery fire before exposing the attacking in- 
fantry. Thus, according to the daily papers. 
Sir John French reports under dateof September 
a^th : " The object of the great proportion of ar- 
tillery the Germans employ is to beat down 
the resistance of their enemy by concentrated 
and prolonged tire, to shatter their nerves with 
high explosives before the infantry attack is on. 
They seem to have relied on doing this with us, 
but they have not done so. though it has taken 
them costly experiments to discover this fact." 

Against points where strong resistance is 
offered to the advance of the infantry, special 
concentrations of fire are ordered. As the in- 
fantry gains ground to the front the artillery 
will probably move forward, too, such move- 
ments being- perhaps effected at night and the 
guns strongly intrenched. Finally the infantry 
gets close enough for the decisive attack. The 
division commander selects the part of the 
hostile position against which he is to mass his 
principal effort and, as the infantry moves for- 
ward, the artillery endeavors to smother this 
locality with a rain of buisting shrapnel, the 
^reat proportion of the guns being used for this 
purpose, leaving a minor number to keep the 
hostile artillery in check. When the infantry 
arrives within one or two hundred yards of the 
position, the artillery must shift its fire to reach 
neighboring parts of the hostile line, or to reach 
the enemy's reserves coming up in the rear. 
While certain groups of artiller>[ attend to these 
duties, others are pushed rapidly forward to 
occupy the captured positions, fire upon the 
retreating enemy, and prevent reinforcements 
from coming up. Of course, every battle 
presents its own peculiar set of positions and no 
rigid plan can be followed. The foregoing is 
intended merely as an illustration of coopera- 
tion between infantry and artillery. 
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. CAVALRY 



ITS CHARACTER AND PURPOSES, ITS ARMS AND AMBITIONS— THE MOST SELF- 
SACRIFICING OF ALL MILITARY UNITS— WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
CAVALRY OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS ENGAGED IN THE PRESENT WAR 



GEORGE MARVIN 



THE wonderful sweep of Von Kluck's 
and Von Bueloirs armies across 
Belgium and down into the heart 
of France in August was made 
Bossible by flying divisions of Uhlans, 
hussars, and dragoons which scoured hostile 
territory ahead of slow and inexorable infan- 
try and siege trains. No one knew whence 
or whither the main bodies of German army 
corps were advancing because their movements 
were hidden behind a veritable cloud of German 
cavalry which spread out over Belgium and 
Picardy like the onrolling fog which the color 
of their uniforms so well imitated. Every 
German cavalry division, it must be remem- 
bered, normally carries with it, in addition to 
its four thousand galloping troopers, a full 
battalion of horse artillery, a pioneer detach* 
ment with pontoon bridging materials, cyclist 
companies, and machine guns. In this cam- 

Paign they are doing something else brand new. 
or with each division of cavalry a fleet of fast 
motor cars'and trucks filled with infantrymen 
has followed along the roads with a mobility 
hitherto un approached. 

Down to the Marne this rush prevailed for 
the Allies' cavalry were unable to cope with the 
Germans' overwhelming numbers and their 
terrific tactics. So these cavalry divisions pen- 
etrated quickly to the main bodies of the allies' 
armies, unmasked their positions and often, 
well supported by the prompt approach of 
crushing mfantry columns, maoe such positions 
untenable. A great many of the engagements 
rqmrted during August as battles were merely 
advanced skirmishes by this screening force of 
German reinforced cavalry feeling out the way 
ahead of their main armies whose movements 
and intentions they effectually concealed. 

So far as motor traffic is concerned, such, a 
rush could not be made again for all Europe is 
suddenly' awake to the military necessity of 
destroying its ma^ificent highways in the 

Eath of an advancing enemy just as railroads 
ave always been destroyed in the wake of 
retreating armies. But war does not follow the 
roads alone and so the efficiency of cavalry will 
continue where wheeled vehicles, however 
propetled, cannot go. 

All of this informational and screening em- 
ployment of mounted troops, important as it 
IS, and- only performed by continual fighting. 



appeals naturally much less to popular tmag> 
inatton than those heroic charges of past cam- 
paigns which have retrieved lost days, saved re- 
treats from becoming debacles, or resulted 
merely in glorious self-sacrifice. In this last 
category belongs the charge of the Light Bri- 
gade at BalakJava in the Crimean War, but 
m that same battle six weak English squadrons 
under General Scarlett, by an equally deter- 
mined but more intelligently commanded 
effort, threw back a mass of four thousand 
Russian Cossacks in the nick of time. The 
charge of Von Bredow's brigade in the battle 
of VkMiville during the Franco-Pru^ian War 
is a famous histonc instance of cavalry sacri- 
fice saving a battle. 

Beyond Vionville that day in an important 
flanking position lay the remnants of the 
Twenty-fourth Regiment of German infantry, 
ammunition low, without supports, and com- 
pletely exhausted by the extreme heat. A little 
over a mile away in front of them the whole 
French Third Division was drawn up in two 
lines supported by nine batteries of artillery. 
Later a French cavi\Ty division rode up and 
joined forces. Now it is almost a military ax- 
iom that cavalry cannot charge unshaken in- 
fantry. But that is exactly what happened at 
Vionville. The German commander, realizing 
that if the French cavalry charged his German 
infantry would be lost, determined to sacrifice 
his own cavalry in an effort to anticipate the 
French. The nearest available force was Von 
Bredow's Prussian brigade of six squadrons. 
They went to apparently certain annihilation 
as the Light Brigade went at Balaklava but to 
a better purpose. At the command the whcJe 
brigade charged in line clear across the inter- 
vening distance of two thousand yards under a 
desolating fire, reached the French first line 
and, sweeping over it, piled it up on to the sec- 
ond. In the melee that followed the French 
cavalry division rode down on them five to one. 
Then, says the official account: 

"General Von Bredow sounds the recall 
Breathless from the long gallop, thinned by the 
enemy's bullets, without reserves, and hemmed 
in by hostile horsemen, they once more cut 
their way through the previously over-ridden 
lines of infantry and artillery; harrassed by a 
thick rain of rifle bullets and with the foe in hot 
chase in rear, the remnant of the two regiments 
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of Prussian cavalry hasten back to Ravigny. 
The advance of the Sixth French Army Corps 
was checked and was now, by order of Marshall 
Baza ine, 'entirely abandoned. At any rate the 
French made no further advance from Reson- 
vilie this day." 

Von Bredow saved a defeat. Conversely, if 
the Japanese had possessed any cavalry worthy 
of the name in Manchuria in 190^ the Russian 
defeat at Mukden might have been turned into 
an overwhelming catastrophe. Two efficient 
cavalry divisions of the kind that swooped from 
Aix-la-Chapelle to the Marne, might have easily 
cut oS the retreat of the entire demoralized 
army of Kuropatkin, might thus have made 
peace at Mukden instead of at Kwangcheng- 
tzu some months later, and have won for Japan 
ihe indemnity the nation so greatly n^ed and 
then deserved. 

The most recent and striking example of the 
heroic self-sacrifice of cavalry in saving situ- 
ations is that of the Ninth Lancers' charge at 
Quievrain near the Belgian border on the 3d 
of August. They rode point blank at a battery 
of eleven German guns which were shelling 
the British retreat, reached them, sabred the 
gunners, and put every gun out of action. On 
their way back, however, they were shelled on 
both flanks and lost all told more than forty 
per cent, of their number. 

DIFFERENT ARMS IN USE 

The mounted troops of all the countries now 
at war are armed very much alike. All of them 
carry carbines. The Civil War did that for 
European cavalry. All of them have sabres also. 
All the German cavalry regiments, but not all 
in other countries, are armed with a lance. Only 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
carry revolvers now. The United Slates Army 
has never adopted the lance, and cavalry officers 
in this country believe ihepresent war will mark 
its passing from the armies of Europe. It is 
interesting, however, to know that Austria in 
1863, Russia in 1884, and France in 1871, 
abolished this weapon. But every one of these 
countries has now readopted it and is using it 
in the present war. 

The Germans, incidentally, are not to-day 
and never have been the equals of the French 
in sabre play. This inferiority in one weapon 
of assault may explain some of their (dedication 
to another arm. At all events the Germans 
claim special advantages for the lance. They 
say it has a far greater moral effect than any 
other form of the "arme blanche" (white arm) 
both objectively and subjectively when borne 
by a line of charging horsemen; that it adds 
greatly to the impact efficiency of shock tactics; 
that it is invaluable when riding down broken, 
opposing cavalry; easier to use against crouch- 
ing or prone men on foot, and that it produces 
particularly dangerous wounds. As a famous 
swordsman of Marlborough's lime said, apropos 
of both lance and sword, "One point is as deadly 
as forty cuts." A sword cut rarely, but a well 



delivered thrust with sword or lance always, 
throws a man off his horse. 

The two chief objections to the lance are that 
it hinders the mobility of dismounted action 
and is less useful than the sabre in a mcl€e. 
And indeed in most men's hands a pike nine or 
ten feet long would seem a cumbrous thing at 
close quarters. Nevertheless, many instances 
to the contrary are on record. At Koni^ratz 
the lancers of the Eleventh Uhlan Regiment 
proved superior to Austrian sabres in a general 
mix-up, and the famous charge of the French 
Guard Lancers at Mars-la-Tours inflicted a 
twenty-seven per cent loss against Prussian 
cavalry armed m that fight with the sabre- 
There must have been an extraordinary 
amount of cavalry engagement in the with- 
drawal of Sir John French's army from Mons 
to Noyon when General Allenby and General 
Sordet with their combined forces hefd the Ger- 
mans in check long enough to save the allies' 
left wing. When the true detailed account of 
all that charging and counter-charging comes to 
be written there will be plenty of data for the 
last word on cavalry arms, data which it is im- 
possible now to obtain from the published 
accounts. 

The use of the carbine brings up the moot 
point of ihe value of dismounted action for cav- 
alry which is a subject on which opinions are as 
irreconcilable as arc politics ina Latin-American 
republic. Universal adoption of the carbine 
in all countries is sufficient indication of its value 
but, as the firearm is seldom or never used from 
the back of a horse, its possession imports into 
cavalry tactics very difficult decisions as be- 
tween shock action mounted and fire action dis- 
mounted. Naturally one would be appropriate 
where the other would not. choice depending 
on character of terrain and particular results 
to be achieved. But the strong advocates of 
dismounted action are apt to turn the cavalry 
into mounted infantry regarding a horse chiefly 
as a very mobile means of transportation. 

Against these riflemen the hard riding school 
— and they are the real cavalrymen — maintain 
that a trooper's chief asset is not his carbine, 
his lance or his sabre, but is his horse and that 
his chief r&le is hard riding. Unquestionably 
troops which are led to rely on fire action be- 
come much less intrepid horsemen, their instinct 
when in difficulties being to dismount and take 
cover. In theValiey oftheShenandoahin 1864 
the Confederate squadrons were armed only 
wilh rifies whereas the Federals under Sheridan 
were trained both to shoot and charge. The 
result was significant. The Southerners, though 
better natural horsemen, were beaten at every 
turn, so that their commander had at last to re- 
port that his mounted infantry were absolutely 
useless against the Union cavalry. "In Ger- 
many," writes a British military critic, "it is 
held that mounted infantry cannot hold the 
field against a highly trained cavalry, for sooner 
or later they would be caught when in the 
saddle and then, before they had time to 



dismount and fire, it would be all over wiih 
them." 

Judging by the present war jbe time for shock 
actioii has not yet passed any inore than it had 
in Von Bredow's time. " Any one who has tried 
it knows the extreme difficulty of hitting a gal- 
loping horseman charging directly head on in 
open order a& itwayi against infantry or ar- 
tillery. Anotl)er thing must piso be borne in 
mind. The very severity of ifire in modern 
actions means that cavalry will repeatedly find 
broken infantry or batteries to rush under the 
protection of supporting artillery and infantry. 

VARyiNG CAVALRY OKGANtZATTONS 

When compf^ring the organization and equip- 
ment of the cavalry regiments of the five ^reat 
niitions engaged in this war and the composition 
of t^ieir several divi$ions, in general, it must 
be understood that Ci|va|;'y is employed in two 
djstmct capacities: eitlf^r independently in the 
form of cavalry 4ivisions attached to armies or 
as divisional cavalry^, i. e. s^a^l auxiliary bodies 
of horse, forming with artillery and infantry a 
i^golar division of an Army Corps. 

^be average European cavalry division con- 
tains from 3,000 to ;,opp, troopers, and from 
.5,000 to 10,000 men all told, for it must be re- 
membered that such a unit includes as subor- 
dinate detachments batteries of hprse artillery, 
signal and pioneer corps, and, sometimes cyclist 
companies. It is, in fact, a small galloping 
army in itself, like a.fast^ battle-cruiser at sea, 
capable of tackling anything of its own strength 
aiid of put-raanoeuvring the heavier ordnance 
arid numbers it cannot hopefully engage. Divi- 
sional cavalry, on the other hand, rarely oper- 
ates independently of the particular infantry 
division to which it js attached. 

Up to the outbreak of the pres.^nt war mod- 
em German cavalry, with the exception of the 
Guards Divisioi) at Potsdam and Berlin, was 
organized only in brigades. But the progress 
<fi the war already shows that the German plans 
contemplated the mobilization of many of their 
102 mounted regiments into flying divisions. 
Only one squadron is now assigned as divi- 
sional cavalry to each infantry division with 
fecial detachments of "Meldereiter" for or- 
derly work, messenger service and mounted 
picket duty. In this matter of organizing 
their mounted troops, as in the range and power 
of their field artillery, there was much which the 
Germans abl)/ concealed ii\ the time of prepara- 
tion from their adversaries. 

France had at the outbreak of war 91 regi- 
ments, including the 10 regiments of African 
cavalry- But, unlike Germany, pf her mounted 
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forces only 37 regiments are, or were in July, 
organized into m dependent divisions. The 
war caught the French War Office just begin- 
ning to consider plans for a rearrangement, 
some of the divisional brigaded having already 
been assembled in the early summer, probably 
with a shrewd premonition of war in the air, 
for independent exercjses together. 

Austna-Hungary has a three-fold cavalry 
system with 43 line regiments — having the ex- 
traordinary number of six squadrons in each — 
supplemented by the Austrian Landwehr of 
six Uhlan regiments and a Hungarian Landwehr 
of ten regiments of hussars or, as the Hungar- 
ians call them, "Honved." 

Russia has at its. disposal an almost fabulous 
amount of cavalry if one counts in al) the 
"sotnias" (half regiments) of Cossacks which 
now in time of war are available. Luckily for 
Germany and Austria "Cossack", is no longer 
the same terror-bringing word it was before the 
Russo-Japanese War for in that losing conflict 
the supposedly irresistible Rough Riders of 
Asia failed to make any impression on the armies 
of Nippon, burdened as they were with their 
own awkward squadrons of almost seasick 
horsemen. 

As a nucleus of his European mounted force 
the Czar of Russia has 83 regiments of the 
line. But reckoning in the Orenburg, Kuban, 
Astrakan, and Trans- Baikali an Qossacks he 
can marshal something like 1,800 "sptnias" of 
men on horsebai;k. Ghengiz Khan had not so 
many when he rode out of Asia in the twelfth 
century into Muscovy and hung Jike a black 
cloud over Europe. 

Just how m»ny mounted troops Sir John 
French has with him at this writing in France 
to harry Von Kluck's weary right wing cannot 
be accurately detertnined now. Whatever 
they may be in quantity, they have proved 
their quality. 

You can fashion a fairly adequate infantry 
brigade or a field battery m a few months but 
you can't make a useful squadron of cavalry 
in less than three years. As General Von 
Bemhardi, looking forward to this war, wrote 
five years ago, "A few days training at a pinch 
will turn out an infantry soldier or gunner 
whose presence need not necessarily be either 
dangerous or even detrimental to the efficiency 
of his company or battery. An unbroken horse 
or a bad rider may create confusion in the ranks 
of the steadiest squadron." In this greatest of 
all wars the sacrifice of cavalry will be propor- 
tionately great. And such losses can never 
during the course of the war be made good. 
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HOW THE MOTOR AFFECTS WAR 

BY MAKING POSSIBLE THE QUICK MOVEMENT OF LARGE BODIES OF TROOPS AND OF 

HEAVY ARTILLERY, AND BY IMPROVING THE RANGE AND EFFECTIVENESS OF 

THE COMMISSARIAT— THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN MOTOR 

EQUIPMENT AND ITS PERFORMANCE IN THE PRESENT CONFUCT 

BY 

REGINALD MclNTOSH CLEVELAND 



A RED CROSS man recently described a 
significant incident of one of the battles 
on the Russian-German frontier, in the 
following words: 
"I was walking beside one of our 
carts. We could hear heavy artillery fire as we 
went along, when shouts from our people behind 
warned us to get off the road. We pulled on to 
the grass, and there came thundering past, 
bumping from one rough place to another on 
the poor road and going at a sickening pace, a 
string of huge lorries (auto-buses) crowded with 
infantrymen. They looked like vehicles of the 
army establishment, all apparently alike in 
size and pattern, and each carried about thirty 
men packed tike cigars in a box. 

"The lorries were traveling like no motor 
wagon that I ever saw — certainly at not less 



not less than a hundred,' and perhaps a good 
many more. 

"That was Rennenkampf reinforcing his 
threatened flank." 

It is an interesting picture — a dashing Russian 
general sending two or three thousand rein- 
forcements to a weak spot in his line by 

During and after the battle of the Marne 
thousands of French soldiers went to the front 
from Paris in a long line of taxicabs. Earlier 
in the war whole fleets of omnibuses from 
Picadilly and the Strand, flaring with British 
advertisements, rolled to the front bearing Eng- 
lish infantrymen. 

In Belgium a certain lieutenant caused havoc 
among the advance patrols of Uhlans by sheath- 
ing a car in armor and mounting a machine 
gun which he used with deadly effect. The 
regular method of transit for British officers 
from the Channel ports to the firing line is by 
motor car, the trip taking from four to five 
hours. The leading Continental and British 
racing drivers are acting as pilots for the com- 
manding officers. Boillot, wmner of the Grand 
Prix a year ago, is serving as chauffeur for 
General J off re. 

There are French motors carrying huge 
searchlights mounted on stands with small 
wheels. These stands may be removed from 
the body and pushed to the desired position. 



attached by current wires to the wa^ns, 
from which they draw the necessary elcctncity. 

Motor cars are used by the several armies as 
tenders for aircraft. Special trucks are fitted 
as repair shops both for aeroplanes and for the 
other motor equipment. They are able to 
carry disabled flying machines from the field. 
They transport machines, in folded form, to the 
desired base of operations. The French have a 
whole fleet of trucks for this purpose. This 
codperative type of service between motors 
for land and air has been carried to a high point 
of development by the Russian War Depart- 
ment. Three aeroplane-carrying trucks and a 
motor-driven repair shop form, m the Russian 
army, an independent unit known as an »- 
cadrille. _ Almost enough parts and materials 
are carried to rebuild a complete aeroplane in 
the field. 

Most of the ambulances are motordriven — 
some being really field hospitals in miniature 
containing operating tables and even X-ray 
apparatus; others are purely ambulances, the 
largest of which can carry fourteen wounded 
men comfortably. 

The field wireless stations are mounted on 
automobile chassis. But these special uses, 
spectacular and efficient as they are, are second 
in importance to the automobile services in 
transporting food for men and guns and in 
some cases the guns themselves. The great 
siege guns of the Germans which have played 
such a prominent part in the fighting are drawn 
by special motor tractors which do the work of 
forty horses whenever the nature of the coun- 
try permits. 

Lighter guns, also, in both German and 
French services, are drawn by motor tractors 
which pull along the caissons as well. The 
military critics have pointed out, indeed, that 
the German army could not have shown its 
marvelous mobility in the march on the Seine 
or in the subsequent retirement had it not been 
for its complete motorization. 

England has been somewhat behind the other 
combatants in the hauling of guns by motor 
car, but some tests made just before the out- 
break of hostilities were so successful that it is 
safe to assume that the same thing has been 
tried by the British expeditionary force on the 
Continent. In these tests a record-breaking 
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dash was made by the West Riding Territorial 
Battery of Royal Horse Artillery from Sheffield 
to the coast, The guns were hitched to power- 
ful touring cars and were thus drawn in nine 
and one half hours a distance which it would 
have required from three to four days to make 
with horses. The guns were drawn ninety-nine 
miles on eight gallons of gasolene. There was 
not a single breakdown on the road, and the 
' brakes on the cars proved entirely sufficient to 
hold the guns and limbers on the hills. 

THE MOTOR WAR SCYTHE 

The Cennans, in addition to the mammoth 
gun tractors, have developed another type of 
effective and rather novel motor apparatus — a 
cross between a motor truck and a steam roller, 
weighing five tons or more and fitted in front 
with broad roller wheels. It will tear a way 
through barbed wire entanglements, brush- 
wood, and ebeveaux de frise. On the hubs of 
the front wheels long knives are set at an angle 
like scythes, s(«newhat in the manner of the 
chariot wheels of the ancients, though of course 
thei/ object is to clear obstructions, not to cut 
the enemy. 

Certainly the amazing characteristic of the 
campaign in France has been the speed dis- 
played by both sides. It is here that the motor 
car shows its great superiority. It is the hand- 
ling of the transportation problem for so vast 
an army as the Germans have put in the field 
that has amazed the military experts. 

This subject has been deeply studied by our 
own War Department, of course, and interest- 
ing comparisons have been drawn by it between 
the speeds and mobility of horse and motor 
transportation which apply very closely to the 
present situation. 

ENORMOUS SAVINGS IN SUPPLY TRAINS 

Under the old system, to supply a division 
composed of 30,000 men, which is the chief 
fighting unit of the United States Army, re- 
quires 662 four-mule wagons to carry forage, 
rations, and ammunition. These wagons are 
capable of carrying five days' reserve rations 
and grain and a small ammunition reserve. 
Even with all these wagons a division can keep 
supplied only from a depot about two days' 
march in the rear — a day's march being de- 
termined by the distance which can be covered 
by the transportation wagons, being twelve 
miles under ideal conditions of climate and 
road. In addition to the wagons already men- 
tioned, 269 of other types of vehicles, including 
ambulances, caissons, field wireless, and wa^ns 
for sappers' materials and pontoons are required. 
This makes a total of 961 vehicles with approx- 
imately 4,Doo animals for each 30,000 men. 
But alt this equipment will not give the fighting 
force a radius of more than twenty-four miles 
from its base, should that base be upon a rail- 
road; if it be not on a railroad an enormous 
number of additional wagons is required. 

One vital consideration is the amount of 



space occupied on the march by the trans- 
portation column and, in consequence, the 
amount of protection which must be given it. 
Each of the vehicles at present assigned to a 
diyiiion .of the United States Army occupies 
about twenty yards of roadway. In other 
words, if the 961 wagons were in column on a 
single road they would stretch eleven miles! 
The difficulty of guarding such a column may 
be easily imagined. En addition, the average 
load of these vehicles is only about j,ooo 
pounds apiece. 

According to our War Department most of 
these disadvantages of horse or mule equipment 
would be abolished or minimized by the use 
of motor vehicles. A truck that is capable of 
carrying 4,000 pounds is by no means a large 
-ona, yet this increased capacity alone would^ 
mean a reduction by 2; per cent, in the number 
of wagons neededi Off ran 961 10720. Further- 
more, a saving of road space of at least 2; per 
cent, would follow the use of motor trucks, and 
itiis saving, with the smaller number of vehicles 
reauiied because of greater load capacity, would 
reduee the len^h of the column of march from 
eleven miles to less than six miles. 

Lastly;. but probably most important of all, 
the mobility of ^e fighting force would no 
longer be dq>endent on that of the wagon train, 
for at atr average speed of ten miles an hour the 
day's march of the motor wagons would far 
exceed-any possible day's march of the troops. 
This liberation of the troops would mean that 
theibaseof supplies could be much farther in the 
Tear than with animal transport— hence prob- 
ably in a far safer position— and supplies could 
be brought up from an enonnously greater 
range of country. 1 -. 

Germany realized clearly the value of effici- 
ent motor transportation long before the out- 
break of the present combat. Calculations 
were made by the General Staff which showed 
that to supply an army consisting of four army 
corps aiKl two cavalry divisions at a distance of 
eighty miles from its base, 4,o;o wagons, 4,900 
men, and-8,100 horses would be required under 
the old method. With motor trucks, however, 
the same force under like circumstances could 
be supplied by ;$o trucks and 2,200 men. 
For the ability to put such motor trains in the 
field in time of need, Germany was ready to pay 
handsomely. The subsidy system in force just 
before wir was declared was, therefore, a gen- 
erous one. Trucks of the specified types, 
ranging in weight from two to five and a half 
tons on the rear axle, were madf attractive to 
the individual owner by an original payment 
made to him of S428 by the Government upon 
his purchase of the vehicle followed by four 
annual payments of f 190.50. If a trailer was 
provided with the truck— a method of which 
the Germans are fond — the first payment was 
{714 and the annual payments |z8j. Of course 
the arrangement contemplated the immediate 
turning over of the equipment to the army for 
war purposes, the participation in manceuvres. 
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and inspection as to fitness several times each 
year. 

In-France a truck, in order to be subsidized, 
must be entirely of French manufacture, must 
be in commercial use in France, and must 
conform to the requirements of the military 
authorities. The bounty to the owner is on 
a sliding scale, with a total which varies accord- 



ing to the type of machine from f 1,000 to 
>i,8oo. 

The German army has also used the subsidy 
plan for passenger automobiles. The members 
of an organization known as the Volunteer 
Automobile Corps pledged themselves to put 
their cars, after the latter had received the ap< 
proval of the army experts, in the field in war. 
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THE so-called Laws of War are nat- 
urally much discussed and fre- 
quently referred to at the present 
time. Many of these discussions 
indicate "more heat than light" 
and few people appear to have any clear idea 
of what these laws are, when, how, and by 
whom they were originated and formulated, 
whether they are wntten or unwritten, and 
what are the means for their enforcement. The 
Laws of War consist; first, of certain general 
principles regulating the conduct of civilized 
warfare which have been generally accepted 
by the principal nations of the world: second; 
of written rules which have been formulated 
at international conferences and ratified for 
the nations. Properly speaking they are not 
laws because there is no means for their en- 
forcement except public opinion and retalia- 
tion on the part of the aggrieved party, which is 
expressly provided for within certain limits. 

The Laws of War, like all other international 
laws and rules, may be traced back to Hugo 
Grotius, and his great book, "De Lege Belli," 
published in 163;. Up to the time of our 
Civil War, however, there seems to have been 
no effort at codification. In [86j the War De- 
partment of the United States Government 
issued a manual of the laws governing civilized 
warfare which has been brought up to date and 
is now being distributed among the officers 
of the United States army. It is this manual 
upon which 1 base my statements and from 
which I quote regarding the present status of 
the laws of war. 

In 1864 an international conference assembled 
in Geneva to take means for the better protec- 
tion and care of the sick and wounded m war. 
It was at this conference that the work of the 
Red Cross societies first received international 
official sanction and encouragement. Four 
years later, tn St. Petersburg, an international 
conference forbade the use of explosive or 
expanding bullets because they caused un- 
necessary suffering. In 1874 a congress of 
the principal powers, excepting Great Britain 
and the United States, met m Brussels and 



formulated international rules for the use of 
armies in the field. Great Britain and the 
United States did not enter the congress be- 
cause of their feeling that it was called in the 
interest of the powers which maintained great 
standing armies. Six years later the Insti- 
tute Droit International issued a manual of 
instructions for the conduct of armies in time 
of war upon the provisions of which the ^rst 
Hague Conference in 1899 very largely based 
its "regulations respecting the laws and cus- 
toms of war on land." At this conference an 
attempt was made to restrict the use of scien- 
tific discoveries in cruel and unusual methods 
of warfare. In 1906 was held another Geneva 
convention at which were adopted further 
rules for "the amelioration of the condition of 
the wounded and sick of armies in the field," 
and then came, in the following year, the 
second conference at the Hague which con- 
firmed and further developed the work of the 
first conference. These are, then, the chief 
landmarks in the growth and evolution of the 
laws of war as at present accepted by the lead- 
ing nations of the world. 

The laws provide that: "Belligerents are 
forbidden to move troops or convoys of either 
munitions of war or supplies across the terri- 
tory of a neutral power." 

"The fact of a neutral power resisting, even 
by force, attempts to violate its neutrality 
can not be regarded as a hostile act." From 
this it is evident that even had Belgium desired 
to do so it would have had no right to grant 
Germany's request for its armies to cross 
Belgian territory, and further that Belgium's 
effort to prevent this by force was not a hostile 
act. In the Franco-Prussian War "Germany 
complained that no measures were taken by 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg to prevent 
French troops from crossing their territory and 
violating their territory." At that time France 
violated the neutrality of Luxemburg just as 
has Germany at the present time, and Germany 
complained then just as the Allies have now, 

Germany's alleged annexation of Belgian 
territory is prohibited under the following 
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rule. "Being an incident of war, military 
occupation confers upon the invading force 
the right to exercise control for the period of 
occupation. It does not transfer the sover- 
eignty to the occupant, but simply the author- 
ity or power to exercise some of the rights of 
sovereignty" and further, "Subjugation and 
conquest imply the annexation of the property 
or territory by the conqueror through the 
treaty of i>eace, and with it the sovereignity." 
From this it would appear that Germany would 
have no right to annex any Belgian territory ' 
until the conclusion of peace and then of course 
only in case she still occupied such territoif . 

In regard to the conqueror's rights in occu- 
pied territory the following law is pertinent: 
"If, in addition to the taxes mentioned in the 
above article (this article states that the con- 
queror has the right to levy and collect the 
taxes levied and cdlected by the government of 
the conquered territory provided the same'are 
used to defray the expenses of governing ^he 
territory), the occupant levies other money 
contributions in the occupied territory, this 
shall only be for the needs of the array or of "the 
administration of the territory in. questiori." 

In the same spirit the rules run: "Ah army 
of occupatibn can only take possession of cash, 
funds, and realizable securities which are 
strictly the property of the State, depots of 
arms, means of transport, stores, and supplies, 
and, generally, all movable property belonging 
to the State which may be used for military 
operations. 

"The property of municipalities, that of in- 
stitutions dedicated to religion, charity, and 
education, the arts and sciences, even when 
State property, shall be treated as private 
properly. 

"All seizure of, destruction or willful damage 
done to institutions of this character, historic 
monuments, works of art, science, is forbidden, 
and should be made the subject of legal pro- 
ceedings." This rule, however, is qualified by 
another which states that even such property 
may be destroyed if made use of for hostile 
acts against the invader. 

"No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, 
shall be inflicted upon the population on ac- 
count of acts of individuals for which they can- 
not be regarded as jointly and severally re- 
sponsible. 

"Collective punishments may be inflicted 
for such olTenses as the community has com- 
mitted or permitted to be committed. . . . 
For instance, a town or village may be held 
collectivdy responsible for damage done to 
railways, telegraphs, roads, and bridges in the 
vicinity." 

These rules are further modified by those 
authorizing retaliatory measures under certain 
conditions. Under this head are the following: 
"The law of war can no more wholly dispense 
with retaliation than can the law of nations, 
of which it is a branch. Yet civilized nations 
acknowledge retaliation as the sternest aspect 



of war. A reckless enemy often leaves to 
his opponent no other means of securing him- 
self against the repetition of barbarous outrage." 
And again, "Villages or houses etc. may be 
bumed for acts of hostility committ&j from 
them where the guilty individuals cannot be 
- ideiitified, tried, ana punished. Collective 
punishments may be inflicted either in form of 
fines or otherwise." 

Hence it would appear that if the acts which 
led the Germans to destroy Louvain were such 
as those enumerated for which the community 
may be held collectively responsible or were 
■committed by individuals who could not be 
identified, tned, and punished there was at 
least a technical justification for the retaliatory 
destruction. "It is now universally rec<%nized 
that hostilities are restricted to the armed forces 
of belligerents and that the unarmed citizens 
'who refrain from adts of hostility and pursue 
their ordinary avocations must be distinguished 
from the armed forces of the belligerents, must 
be treated leniently, must not be injured in their 
lives or liberty except for cause or after due 
trial, and must not, as a rule, be deprived of 
their private property." Then further: "If 
the people of a country, or any portion of the 
same, already occupied by an army, rise against 
it, they are violators of the laws of war, and 
are not entitled to their protection." 

Officers, soldiers, and other persons olficially 
'.attached t6 armies, who are sick or wounded, 
shall be respected and cared for, without dis- 
tinclion'of nationality, by the belligerent in 
■whose power they are." 

The blowing up of vessels supposedly by 
floating contact mines such as has occurred in 
German waters according to press reports is 
covered by the following rule: 'It is forbidden 
.to lay unanchored automatic contact mines 
unless they be so constructed as to become 
harmless one hour at most after those who laid 
them have lost control over them." It should 
in fairness be added that Germany ratified- this 
convention with reservations and that the rule 
was largely invalidated by the failure of the 
Hague Conference to designate a time within 
which states are obligated to conform with its 
provisions, 

. "A belligerent party which violates the pro- 
visions of the said regulations shall, if the case 
demands, be liable to pay compensation. It 
shall be responsible for all acts committed by 
persons forming part of its armed forces." Let 
us hope that when the day of settlement finally 
arrives all those who, after cool and impartial 
investigation,' are shown to have violated the 
laws of war may be required to pay full measure 
in accordance with this provision. In the 
meantime let us remember, so far as press re- 
ports of atrocities are concerned, that such ac- 
cusations are common in all wars, are often 
unfounded, and can in the nature of things only 
eminate from the invaded countries and that 
invaders can in the nature of things be the only 
ones accused of such acts. . . 
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B*U Talephona BeU TalapttOM 
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How the Public Profits 
By Telephone Improvements 

Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 

Hand in hand \nth inventions and devel- 
f>pinents vrhich have improved the service 
many (old have come operating economies 
diat have greatly cut its cost 

To appreciate these betterments and their 
resulting economies, consider a few ex- 
amples: 

Your present telephone instiument had 
seventy-two ancestors ; it is better and 
cheaper than any of them. 

Tune 'was ^vhen a switchboard required a 
room full of boys to handle the calls of a 
few hundred subscribers. Today, two or 
three girU will oerve a greater number with- 
out confusion and very much more prompdy. 

A three-inch underground cable now car- 
ries as many as eight hundred wires. If 
strung in the old way, these would require 
four sets of poles, each with twen^ cross 
arms — a congestion utterly prohibitive in 
city streets: 

These are some of the familiar improve- 
ments. They have saved tens of nullions of 
dollars. But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest econo- 
mies and putting the telephone within every- 
one's reach, are too technical to describe 
here. And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the invention 
of the automobile. 

This progress in economy, as well as in 

service, has given the United States the Bell 

Bnn w- System with about ten times as many tel»- 

UndM-vnraDd phones, proportionate to the population, as 

Cabk in all Europe. 



American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

One f*oticj/ One System 

The Ueidcr." Service will give iniornmion »boui 
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BUILDING HELPS 



Good Light iS?rSre 

In your store and window good light 
displays merchandise well and makes seeing 
easy and comfortable. Customers stay 
longer, and purchase more ; they speak well 
of the store and visit it often, without always 
knowing why. Stores with good light have 
an advantage over stores with poor light. 

In your office good light makes seeinj 
easy and comfortable for everyone. En: 
ployees earn more money for you by doinj 
more and better work with fewer mistake) 
and with fewer headaches and absences du 
to eye-strain. You see and work bette 
yourself. 

Good light can be made to cost less (les 
current) than poor light when you knoi 
the facts. 

acbeth-Evans Lighting 

(with AJba and Decorm Gbu 

ices, factories, business buildings, in: 
ter light from the same cunent (sa' 
bes and Shades on Macbeth-Evans 
:ct it where needed, and turn the ha 
1 agreeable light that is easy to see 

KxJ Light Is easy to get when you know t 
ae simple changes in your equq>inent. Find 
■titular purpose by sending t'le coupon at the t 
icles listed below. We ^1 also send yon 
ggeations for your needs. 

Macbeth-Evans Glass Cor 

Slln and Showtoonii alio In Ntw York, Chicaco, P 
Cleveland, Dallu, Su Fianciica Macbe 



aXEAR OFF- CHECK SUBJECT-SI 

Macbetb-Evuu Glau Co., PlttaburtK : Send artlcte on Good Llgiit for aulHect chocked and 
Ponfolio of Individual LIshtinB SusseMloiii for my nMda U> name and addreta aleoed below : P-ll-14 
I— Homei 1— Reatauranta i— Office* 7— Houla 9— Theatres 11^-Chuichea 

it Sloiee i-Storea (— Cluba •— Bank* W— Hoapltala 
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5rEINW5Y 



AFTER three-acore years and one, the Steinway 
_ today is unexcelled for exquisite tone and 
singing quality — recognized by master musicians 
and music lovers as the ideal piano. The enduring 
fame of the Steinway rests upon the supremac"* of 
its basic principles. Four succeeding generations 
of pianoforte experts have faithfully adhered to 
these principles, and have made the Steinway the 
standard of piano perfection. Purchase a Steinway 
for your home and you have the assurance that 
money cannot buy a better piano. 

If you art about tn buy a piano, you mill be intirttud 
in our lileraturr. If will it leitl fret with name af 
Steinway dealer nearest you. Mention this magaxine. 

STEINWAY & SONS 

Steinway Hall 

107-109 East 14th St., New York suh-um, Ex»r*u static ^t iju n^ 
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The AVa^ic'Wand of Shaving 

COLGATE'S 

SHAUINO STICK 

C>l(<MkSh««ii4 STKK-POW0ER-CRE*M-}MMho<h,1lh3uK 
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GIFTS 

by 

MAIL 



VidcfU Rnsa Ripsp 
A AMrb Rn< b difl f uhMublfl UkL 
A wbin ilfct. Ebroa BniiiDi Hm- 
-joifa, wUto (lid biSut. tM wilb Black 
Onyx ID «l-[iidnum DWVDlini- Na- 
DSI3a. mice S75.00 A vft upmv. 
Civ«iiHwksB flfd^iBg. 
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1867 



The Christmas gifts 
you would like to receive 
are in the new Daniel 
Low catalog. 

Cencnllv •puking, im't U true 
diot the gilu JTDU would be proud to 
nce/ne BTB tMi onet to gfceP The; 
■le the ttingi you wouki lie to 
keep, but which your heut prompli 



It nirht lo be. unya led 

nait win not aspiar u IfgriiJ'l 

H^or^ 4Vftia bvjqn Chriilinu. 

Daniel Low & Co. 
220 Embx St. Salem, Mu*. 

Ci>/i/ ojH^ Sth^rJeuKl/t Ladhtr CcoJt 

DlamonJ, Slm^JPIa^ 

Snalrf (TofeAu XmaNixMu 

TiAk an/ rofjri&hcr 



• PuvCk. 
prica J5.00 




«.»2.2i 

_ No.B28033c«(rai, 

Ua. R48I4 HuBi, KiHil<«i u 

Sarf Pin.itaSiiE yJnr. laith 6111. si .00 

No. R4I06 Brooch (itwB hiaw). 
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Shavings 



To withdraw the 
stick from its con- 
tainer, rub a little 
soap on the face 
and return the stick 

to its case takes only an instant To work 
up a big, copious, creamy lather takes but 
a moment more. 

Whether you use Stick, Powder or 
Cream makes little difference, so long as 
it's Williams'. 



Send 4 cents in stamps 

for a miniature trial packag;e of either William! 

Shaving Stick, Powder ^ 

or Cream, or 10 cents 

for Assortment No. 1, 

containing all three 

articles. 

The J. a WiUlams Co. 

Dept. A. GlMioabuiy, Coon. 
office worL. TTie Reaaeii' Service ii icquainled with ilic Uteit dcvica 
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See Southern California 

and tha 

Panama - Cafifoinia ExptuitioD 

THERE are always plenty of Tcasons 
fora trip to Southern California; id 
winter, every day is a new reascoi; 
and Southern Cahfomia is all the others. 
But January ist, 1915, offers still one 

That day 4e great Panama-California 
Exposition at San Diego opens its flower- 
decked gates to the world. 



you tnvcl merely lot pICKmre. for ocw 

obKrvrntioD, pncEic^ kDowledge, Sta 
DiecD and tbe PaiMmi-Cilifoinw Eipo- 
litbn Abould be your obiective ooiiiL 

This great Exposition is U> display pos- 
sibilities; it is an Exposition of tomorrow, 
more than of yesterday, you'll see, not 
only wtiiii men lum Ab%i, but whit they an do; 
youll KC tbem iriiit it; youll tet the plux tor 

oppoTtunitKfl of the fiat Southwest uv uimyed 

The Eipoiitioi] 
clV.. buill in » wi 
faivfted lo h« A gutu mere; id >uy AB laag as you 

The ^ta opea Juiury ut. igij, Ukd do not 
cine nnll DECeoibet jut. igis. 

Get your ticket to San Diego 

WIS An A. y«r IfllS 
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UNFTED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 

In wnung to idvtniien ple«e mtntion Tin Woild'i Wom O 
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Southern Pacific 



The proEuse illiutratioiM of one book 
picture the wonders that will amaze tour- 
Mts at the Panama- Pacific and Panama- 
California Expositiona^ 

The other is a folder map of San Fran- 
usco, with concise information for easy 
nght^aeeing that strangers will find indi»- 
pensable. 

Then book* aUa explun how tnvtileit unng 
this aborteat, moat direct route to the Pacific cfMut 
enjoy stopover privilege* at Denver and Salt Lake 

Oiy. 

That a vint, in » it inn, to Yellowatone National 
Park and Lake Tahoe may be made at only alight 
jutlay of time and expenie. 



In writing to »dverti>*n pleaie menti 



They tell you about tlia places you ahould viait 
whila you are in California, are regular Baedeker* 
on eveiy aubject of importance to tba touiiat. 

To get them all you have to da ia aign the cou- 
pon and mail to either Mr. Fort or Mr. Feev vrhich- 
ever addren ia nearer. Or, if you prefer, drop a 
poatal. aakinc for booka Noa. 36 and 66 . 
GERUT FWT. P. T. ■. L S. FO. P. T. ■. 



TiekMDfl 

dalphia. Rltibtirih. 
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OW is the time to plan the trip. 
Delay may mean loss oi just the 

acccxmnodalicau you are after. Write us to- 
day and let ui tell you how to tecure maxiauun coio- 
(ort at mininuun cost Everything has been dooe to 
make the »efvic« this season better than ever. You 
can have a luxurious stateroom with twin beds and 
private bath ; a stateroom without bath but with pri- 
vate toilet, or morfe modest quarters where the aeroice 
is just as perfect but the cost a little teu. As for the 
table service and cuisine, you will 6nd them both 
faultless. There are broad, sunny decks for recreation, 
qtadous sodal halls, the latest magazines; in fact, 
eveiything for your security, ease and comfort 




New York to Jacksonville 

calling at histc«ic Charleston, S. C, with direct rail 
conitections to all points south and southeast. 
November and December Boolangs Now Open 



' UEDITE/iltANEAN 



CLYDE UNE, 5*6^ %S^' 

DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES i 
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Tone up your kidneys and 
get out of your system all 

the poisonous products of faulty matabo- 
lism which have naturally resulted from a 
sedentary life. If you suffer from kidney 
or bladder trouble, strike at the root of 
the evil by drinking freely of 

Buffalo Lithia Springs 
Water 

The pressure of business need not be interrupted 
while you are making yourself "fit" again. 

Buffalo Lithia Springs Water offers the conclusive 
evidence of thousands of complete cures. For 
years and years it has been the standard corrective 
for many ills — particularly of the digestive and 
eliminative organs. Hundreds of eminent physi- 
cians (many of them standing at the head of 
medical profession) have endorsed Buffalo Lithia 
Springs Water and prescribed its use for the cure 
of the disorders mentioned. 

HUNTER McGUIRE. M. D., LL. D.. laU President 
American Medical Association, said: "I know from con- 
stant use of it personally and in practice that the results 
obtained from its use are far beyond those which would be 
warranted by the analysis given. I am of the opinion that 
it either contains some wonderful remedial agent as yet 
undiscovered by medical science, or its elements are so del- 
icately combined in Nature's laboratory that they defy the 
utmost skill of the chemist to solve the secret of Uieir power." 

Your dnmmUt 

'iMMu strinw, Wfite foT little kook, " Springs of Healtk." 

i^ "Zi^. Bniblo lithia Springs Water Company 

Baffalo Litkia Sprioft, VirginiK 
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POWER WAGONS FOR COUNTRY ESTATES 



Within a space of time so brief as lo be almost un- 
believable, the power wagon has revolutionized the 
management of country estates, saved substantial 
sums in maintenance, simplified the duties and en- 
larged the capacities of nearly every person in its 
employ. On many well managed estates, special types 
of power wagons have been found indispensable, each 
day adding to their usefulness and value by meeting 
their routine requirements and, in addition, performing 
some task outside the purely conventional duties of a 

Nothing in the line of farm or estate equipment quite 
approaches the estate wagon in ^int of utility. Its 
field is restricted only by the sue and scope of the 
estate. The design of the vehicle is about the only 
element that places a limit on its versatility and this 
explains why many different types of trucks are em- 
ployed in estate work, 

A majority of the trucks in use on estates to-day are 
light-duty trucks, having moderate- powered, economi- 
cal motors, pneumatic tires, and convertible bodies 
with removable seats, making it possible to adapt the 
trucks lo almost any light work incident to the care of 
an estate. There are, however, a large number of 
heavy-duty trucks which displace the largest farm 
wagons and from two to eight horses. 

An adequate idea of the importance of these vehicles 
can be gained only from a summaiy of their service on 
estates where, in addition to the ordinary line of work, 
they are subject to widely dftfering demands. Thus a 
rfsumt of the work performed by four estate trucks in 
four different localities shows the following appiica- 

Transporting passengers and baggage between house 
and railroad station. 

Making weekly city trips to bring back household 
staples and supplies, and fixtures for stable, dairy, 
poultry yard, kennel, etc. 

Transporting products of garden, orchard, and farm. 

Hauling trees, shrubbery, and plants between nursery 

Hauling topsoil, fertilizer, and gardening implements. 

Coltecling brush and trailing road-drags and sprinkler 
tank wagons. 

Transporting live stock lo stock farms and exhibition 
grounds. 

Emergency errands for kitchen, wine cellar, refriger- 
ator, stable, granary, and garage. 

Operating lighting plants and water pumps during 
breakdowns and repairs. 

The larger the estate the greater is the amount and 
variety of work which the estate truck performs econ- 
omically. In doing a great variety of chores, the 



estate truck makes itself felt when it comes to counting 
the cost or keeping within a definite budget. It re- 
duces the number of employees and the wage total; 
increases the capacity of employees by saving sufficient 
time to allow of work which could not be crowded in 
previously: it displaces the station wagon, baggage 
wagon, spring and heavy farm wagons, as well as sev- 
eral horses; saves the cost of stabling, feeding, and 
grooming the horses that are supplanted; releases bam 
space for other purposes, and generally conserves the 
lime of every one who must move about, or who is 
charged with the moving of goods or materials. 

A study of specific cases of motor application reveals 
interesting and surprising data. In view of their great 
adaptability to varying conditions it would not be sup- 
posed that estate trucks would roll up such high mile- 
ages as a touring car, yet there is evidence that many of 
these trucks work from daybreak to darkness aitd 
equal touring-car records, even though they must 
make more slops and lose more time while waiting. 
The estate truck of Joshua Crane at Fox Hill, West- 
wood, Mass., covered 31.374 miles in two years. An- 
other truck, operated on the j, P. Craves estate near 
Spokane. Wash., averages 10.000 miles every eight 
months. 

Localities invariably determine the extent of service 
as expressed in miles. Those estates that are situated 
within reasonable distances from large centres originate 
a great deal of work that is not required in places of 
comparative isolation. These two extremes are il- 
lustrated by the light -duty (rucks on the estates of Mt%. 
E. H. Harriman, at Harriman. N, Y., and on the 
Georgia estate of George L. Carnegie at Jekyll Island. 
The former is constantly used to carry ba^age and 
passengers from the Harriman estate on the Hudson to 
the railroad station and to make frequent trips lo New 
York City for freight and supplies. The Georgia 
truck is idle during the summer months, when Southern 
estates are closed, and in winter the routine work is 
supplemented by hauling fruit to a steamboat line con- 
necting Jekyll Island with Fernandina, Fla. In one 
season the Carnegie truck covered 6,498 miles at a 
total cost of $586, including the wages of the driver, the 
cost of tires, gasolene, and all other items of an oper- 

Workof a wider scope and greater volume is necessary 
at the George J. Gould estate, "Georgian Court," 
Lakewood, N. J., with its magnificent lawns, gardens, 
drives, and greenhouses. Three trucks are regularly 
employed in the maintenance of the estate. One is a 
five-ton truck with a dumping body operated by the 
power of the motor, and the other two have capacities 
of i.;oo and },ooo pounds, with open types of bodies 
not unNkc a standard eiipress. The five-ton truck is 
used chiefly in hauling fertilizer, soil, sod, gravel. 
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$930,000 Per Week 
Paid for Hudson Cars 



grade cars. You will see a class car sold 
at one-third what class cars used to cost. 

You will see how clever designing and 
costly materials have saved 1 ,000 pounds 
in weight. You will see how a new-type 
motor has cut fuel cost 30 per cent 

You will see new beauties, new ideas 
in equipment, new comforts and conven- 
iences. You will see scores of attractions 
you have never seen before. 



For a long time, motorists have been 
paying $930,000 weekly for the new HUD- 
SON Six-40. And they would pay more 
could we build the cars. On one day in 
September— when enough cars arrived at 
dealers'— they paid $235,600. 

We are building and selling 100 cars 
per day. That is fiee times as many as 
we sold at this season last year. 

Think what a car this must be — this 
new-model SiK-40 — to multiply by live, in a 
single year, the great HUDSON popularity. 

This Car Rules Today 

In July— when we 
brought out this new 
model — we trebled 
our output to cope 
with demands. But 
30 days later we were 
4,000 cars oversold. 

Nearly 1,000 cars 
were shipped by ex- 
press to minimize delays. But thousands 
of men waited weeks for this car when 
other cars were plentiful. No other could 
satisfy men when they had seen this new- 
model HUDSON Six-40. 

This car now outsells any other 
car in the world with a price above 
$1,200. 

SeeWhatDidIt 

Go see the car that did this. You will 
see a quality car sold at a price which is 
winning men by thousands from lower- 



HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

8295 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 



They are all in this masterpiece; of 
Howard £. G>fGn, the leading American 
designer. This is his 
finished ideal of a 
car. He has worked 
for four years on it, 
with 47 other HUD- 
SON engineers. 
Every detail has been 
brought to the limit 
of refinement. 



If you buy a class car, this is the car 
you'll want. And now is the time to get 
it. Next year's models are out now, so 
you know them all. The best touring 
months are before you. Pick out your new 
car now, and enjoy Indian Summer driving. 
Fire New-Str)« Bodies: 

7-Paueiver Phaeton, $1,550 
3-P«a*eiiser Roodrnter. $1,550 
S-Puaenger Cabriolet, $1,750 
4-Puienger Coupe, $2,150 
LuziiriouB Limouiiae, $2,550 
All f. o. b. Detroit 
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AFTER competitive tests and a repeat order 
A\ last year Larkin Co. ordered S more 
Lippard-Stewan 2-ton trucks in August 
1914. This victory for Lippard-Stewarts was 
jained only by efficiency and low up-kcep 
:asts, Larkin Co. now use only the Lippard- 
Stewart, for medium and light delivery, after 






; of other 



Sturdy -Quick Acting -Noiseless 

Lippard-Stewarc delivery cars and trucks 
are now operating in over 70 lines of business. 
They are recognized in every city for their 
attractive appearance, noiselessness, flciibility 
and ever ready service. You see fleets of 
them doing work in the large cities. They are 
used by tlie U. S. Parcel Post, by the U, S. 
Army. They ate popular for Omnibus, Patrol, 
Ambulance and Funeral Work. 

Different CapacHieB for Different Uies 

A manufacturer or merchant knows that he 
wastes much by using a truck of over-capacily. 
By making up a fleet of Lippard-Stewarts in K 
ton, I too, l>i ton, z ton sizei you cut out the 
naste In operating expense and realize a big 

one make of trucks and delivery cars. 
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44 Ton, 1 Ton, K Ton, 2 Ton 

LIPPARD-STEWART MOTOR CAR CO. 

227 Weat Utica Straet Buffalo, New York 



cracked stone, cement, and other loose materials that 
are used in quantities on large estates. The heavy 
freight is handled by the 3,000-pound truck, and the 
requirements of all light hauling, baggage, errands, etc., 

are met by the 1,500-pound truck. 

Like many other large estate owners, Maurice N. 
Minion, of Dutchess County, N. Y., has professionaj 
pride in his horses. He has a dozen faithful hay- 
consumers on his broad acres, and he prefers not to 
work them to death. The motor vehicle is often pic- 
tured as pushing the horses off the map, but in this 
particular case it has made the horse think that life is 
worth living. Mr. Minton's "Arcadia Farms" consist 
of 1,800 acres, two thirds of which is tinder cultivation. 
The truck puts in as many hours a day as the most 
industrious farmer's wife. It has carried from the 
railroad to the estate, a distance of four miles, more 
than t.ooo tons of fertilizer. So tons of coal, 3,500 
barrels of cement, and carloads of other materials. It 
has carried five carloads of grain to the station and 
distributed hundreds of Ions of small stuff. Fre- 
quently it goes to Fishkill Landing, a distance of ten 
miles, twice a day with heavy loads. Itsshorl trips are 
Innumerable. It takes grain to the mill and brings 
back ground feed. It carries tree trunks to the 
saw mill and returns with beams and planks, ft also 
carries stone to the crusher. Not a day has been lost, 
not a dollar paid out for repairs, according to Mr. Min- 
ton. "The expense of operation," said he, "is about 
equal to the cost of maintaining two good teams of 
horses, with oats at sixty cents. But no four pairs of 
horses could carry the loads so far in the same time, if 
at all. The truck will do in three hours what will em- 
ploy two teams for seven hours. That is all the horses 
can do (or the day, but the truck can repeat the work 
if necessary." 

There is an increasing tendency toward the use of 
estate trucks for the transportation of five stock, and 
this, often a baffling question, represents an important 
phase of the work of the country estate where the 
owner prides himself on the possession of line herds. 
The "Ferndale" estate at Aubumdale, Mass., and 
" Keewaydin Farms" at Gates Mill, O., have employed 
trucks for this purpose with considerable success, the 
latter having transported in one day a herd of sixteen 
pure-bred Guernseys from the farm to the fairground 
at Randall, O., a distance of sixteen miles. Further 
evidence of this kind of work is found at Charles A. 
Stone's estate, " Rocky Point," Plymouth, Mass., 
where, in addition to its regular duties, an estate wagon 
carries a stable of Welsh mountain ponies from Ply- 
mouth to neighboring exhibitions, and also makes a 
weekly trip to Boston. 

It is apparent that what was formerly looked upon as 
more or less of a feat is now regarded as a mere incident 
in the work of such a vehicle. The owner now realties 
that practically every task can be accomplished more 
economically and much more quickly by motor, so that 
new uses are discovered every day and many long- 
established customs, not to say traditions, of estate 
work are undergoing a complete and effective change. 
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One Thousand Miles of Motor Cars 

Hundred* ol Thousands are Daily Protected 
by Their Safety, SturdineM and Strength 

These are the Victors 



Bear in mind that Goodyear tires 
are victors in the long, long fight for 
favor. They outsell any other. 

Men have used millions of them, on 
all sorts of roads, under all conditions 
— on hundreds of thousands of cars. 
And their verdict is — as shown by 
adoption — that Goodyears are the 
best tires built 

In These Ways Best 

No-Rim-Cut tires are more than 
quality tires. TKey direcdy combat 
— in exclusive ways — the four greaU 
est causes of tire 
trouble. 



lOOD/ 



They can't be 
rim-cut. That is 
due to an exclu- 
sive Goodyear 

feature. 
They save blow- 

THE GOODYEAR tlRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 

Tiffonto, Canada LoikImi, England MeziGo City, Mexico 

DEALERS EVERrWHCRE 
BniDcIw whI AnndM la 103 Pltodpal Cki** Writs U* on AnrtUu Yon Wui In RubUr 

S»ve time In your office worli. The Readen' Service i> icquiinted with the liittt devicei 



outs— all the coundess blow-outs caused 
by wrinkled fabric. That is due to our 
exclusive "On-Air" ctire. 

They combat loose treads by a patent 
method employed by no one else. 

And they have our exclusive All- 
Weather tread — the tough, double- 
thick antiskid. This tread runs as 
smoothly as a plain tread; yet it grasps 
wet roads with deep, sharp, resistless 
grips. 

Get These Savings 

Find out what they mean to you. You 

seek what others 

seek — safety, stur- 
dinesa, endurance. 
You will find diem 
where others 
found them. Any 
dealer will supply 
you. t"B07) 
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Jackson "48"'Six—Sl6S0 



Gives You More Than 
Mere Equipment 



'PHE Jackson Models for 1915 

''' have everything yon could ask 

eep fo' In the WB7 of cquipmeDt, beau- 

^*» tiful bodf design and luxurious 

, comfort. But their real value lies 

beyond these features. 

for t<iose who use the same judgment tn buying an automobile that they use 

In erery-day purchases, the chiefest value of the Jackson is in its long record of 

years of dependaUe service and its economy in operation. 

This company's thirteen years of ezperience in automobile mautifactnre stand 
behind the present modeb; and the extraordinary reputation for dependable 
service which the Jackson has held throughout its history is your best assurance 
that the 1015 Jackmn car you buy will give you the same efficient service the 
third, fourth and fifth years as the first. Thousands of Jacksons sis, seven and 
even eight years old are still laitbfully doing their work every day. 

The prices of 1915 Jacksons are as low as sound engineering principles, 
honest materiab and careful workmanship permit us to make them. By all 
means see these cars before you come to a decision. 



Write lu today for the I 
name and addreu of 
jrour JaducHi dealer. 
We will send you the 
new catalog. AddreM 

Jackson Automobile Company, 1355 £. Mam St, Jacktoo, Mich. 
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Examine A FREE Sample 
of the Fabric and You Will 
Realize the Superiority of 

Duofold 

Underwear 



THE practical, common-sense construction of 
the Duofold fabric appeals to every intelli- 
gent person desiring the most comfortable, 
most hygienic undetgannenls. 

Duofold i» a dmitU garment. Although made of 
two distinct fabrics it weighs much less than ordinary 
underwear. The outer fabric ia warm, light-weight 
wool. The inner lining is soft, thin cotton. Na ■wed 
touthti iht tiiH. The cotton lining absotbi the mois- 



's cold and re 

Tie two fairies ai 



the natural heat of the body. 
ntd by viidt stUcAing through 
and keeps the garment frtsk 



Combinem All the Protection of ^VooI 
and All thm Comfort of Cotton 

UHton and two-piece mils, in srveral lueights 

and all sizes for men, -women and children. 

Sampla <f OootsU Fabric ud Imikta an nqost 

DUOFOLD HEALTH [ntDEtWbUtCa.lS^^ 
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lanese Foot-Wanner 

For AutotnoUlUta 

An ingenious Oriental creation to keep the feet 

warm when motoring in cold weather. Made of 
metal, covered with velvet. Heated within a tew 

tno axiXs. E^]iuUy prtctkvl 
ihilituU! Jot bol wnlir big. 
H. Pru piCFud. includuic 



Japi 



r ■ bed nrmer 



Writs For The Vantjiw Gift Book 

lUuAntmE fmuiT in utul colon) faundRds ot unique 
tbeOricDt ItcoDtiint tbooauidsolausgetlimalor Cbiist- 

•AAVAMTINE-SCO' i«. 

Fifth At»m .Dd Snb StTMt. Naw Yoik 
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wtnotbnuh th*endramrf«cecrfc«ch tootti. Cor.'act month hygiena 
. — i-uu.iiti not only in bnHhinc the taelh ngvluly, bat aUo in frequent uid 
thorough cleanting of the moaih bj ■ nfa antiMptic. LiMerine it the m/f 
antiseptic for nM in the month. Phyticiani hsTi usad and endorwd it for 
30 yean.' Keep a bottle of Litterine tide by tide nitli the toodibnuh — 
in tegular uie ii fiilly w important.' 

For all purpomof personal hygiene, Liiterine iitheidealantiteptic^ Itmay 
b« beneficially applied to cnti, bum), wounds and ikin affectinna Thi-n> 
.are many imitations and substitutes — but none equal the genuir 
AU DniggUU StU LuferfM 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Loma, 
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It u certainly the most becoming and 
altotheeaaiestlaadjustcorTecily. You 
scarcely notice the preaiure, yet the 
lenses ate alirayt held firmly in the 
ri^ht position. We have found the 
Fits-U by far the moti satisfactory 
fiager-piece mounting. It gives the 
Mcuiity of spec- 
taclet with an in- 
finitely more b«- 
comins effect." 
Ask your ocu* 
list, optometriit 
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K jraa iDcn who are ndc and tied of buying 
mxlefwear &at looki good when Dew, but 
comes out of die fint wa^ mitdiapen and 
honh — if you want to know ibe utkfKtioa 
of weanng undetednooili of dte highest 
quaBly-rtake borne a co«file of suiti oi the 

Original Spring-Needle 
Knit Underwear 

Made by GH>per-of ^emiiiigton 

e bow beauttfully thqr fit. Note die 
ty of the fabric. You atteKli it and it 
ji ngbl back to its bulled ibape. But 
the great teat is the waihtdi. Willi a little 
caie. Cooper- of' BenningtcD Undetwear 
coowa badi imm the wath like new, with 
all its orinial toftpew, all its oiigbal ihape- 
lueai and qxinginen. Cot^ier-af'Beiuiing- 
too ha> been making tbk fineat undenvear 
known in the trade for neady forty yean 
and be certainly knows how. The added 
coofort of dte patented dosed crotch 
makes this underwear the bed you can bqy. 

At best men's stores 
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The Burlington 

Smashes 



11 Watch 
npetition 

Look! 

J» Aubw anA Bap* 
\ Adjuited la tk« 
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Btimlnt Uontaomtiy 



I Adj^t*tfd io ia»- 



And aU of thU for fS.SO — only tl.M per 

nwnth— a arrat rcdnclton in watcb price— lUracl to 
liuVelr Uia eiact price* U- — - — - -" " 



le wtMleial* de«lei 



See It First! 

rod don't Mr a cent to anrbody ddUI ron we Uh 
mtA. W* ««'t M TOO boT ■ BorBBSIiia wkUk wllb*^ 

Tbfn )«* ■! tta votil TlHnTiiaiHtkaptutMalmUi- 
nukiss. Yw BM irrtwiJh Mr thk iHBtor Ut^tt^ l*.^ 

FteeWatch 

VB^i. ^1.1 — Oct the Burlinc- 
ISOOK ^ft^Hf^i 

thlf caaDOQ now Yon wiU ff a ma^m t^Mt 
know, lot more >t»<itwnt<:h y„***" ° 
buvLni when tou fend iL ^ PUoh Mad ma I 



priced watches wL 

are no better. Send 
coupDD today for tli 
book utd our offer. 

Bnrlington 
Watch Co. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 



iB^—Q. Can you ^ve me any information about 
farming conditions in eastern Massachusetts P I 
want to locate a farm within fifty miles of Boston where 
I can develop a retail milk market and wliere a price 
of twelve cents a quart can be obtained. Event- 
ually I should expect to keep fifty or sixty head of 
cows, raise my own hay, silage corn and alfalfa, prob- 
«bly buy most of my grain, and, perhaps, do some 
truck or fruit growing as a side line. What sections 
would you suggest my looking at when I start East? 

/4. The soils of the Massachusetts coastal section 
are for the most part light and sandy, interspersed 
with areas of good ioam and mucky swamps — Ihe 
latter readily adapting themselves to cranberry culture. 
These conditions have given rise to Ihe extensive 
market gardening activities immediately around 
Boston, and the cranberry and poultry farms farther 
touth. Although there are good dairy farms scattered 
through this section, many more are to be found to the 
west, northwest, and southwest of Boston as one 
reaches Worcester County, and it is in this territory 
that you will probably find the best opportunities. 
There is more body to the soils and you may be able tj 
establish alfalfa, although this has not yet become an 
important crop in the Bay State. Your marketing 
problem should not offer great difficulties on account of 
the excellent railway facilities and admirable roads. 
However you may have to establish a private trade in 
order to obtain the price you desire. The Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture at Boston can send 
you a list of farms for sale that will give you an idea 
what to expect, while the Board of Trade of Worcester, 
which we suggest you make your base of operations, 
can also, probably, assist you. 

186. — Q. 1 am considering a trade for a farm in 
central Ashtabula County, Ohio. Before taking any 
steps, 1 would like to have information regarding 
weather, soil, markets, crops, and value of land per 
acre. Can you help meP 

A. The northeast comer of Ohio, containing large 
.9 of heavy clay soil well adapted to grain, forage. 



climate and rainfall that is particularly favorable for 
any kind of live slock: and the excellent roads provide 
ready transportation facilities to good markets such 
as Cleveland, etc. According to the last census 86 
per cent, of the land in the county is in farms and 65 
per cent, of this improved. The value of all farm 
property increased nearly 4} per cent, between 1900 
atid 1910, and the average value of farm land 
from I21.90 to 131.40 per acre in the same time. The 
total value of the County's crops for 19(0 was 
(2,833.334, which included 11,040,867 worth of cereals, 
J37.806 worth of other grains, ^76,987 worth of hay 
and forage, (144,49; worth of vegetables, (177,423 
worth of fruits, and of all other crops, (333,760 
worth. 

:87.— Q. Please tell me where I can address the 
Reclamation Service for information about the Truckee- 
Carson Project mentioned in a recent number of the 
World's Work. 

/^. The main offices of the Service are in Wash- 
ington, D. C, and the individual to whom you should 
write is Mr. C. J. Blanchard, Statistician. On the 
project referred to Mr. D. A. Cole, Fallon, Nev., is 
Manager and F, C. Hough, Chief Clerk, to either of 
whom you can write. 



188.^ — Q. A number of us. employees of a northern 
railroad, are contemplating forming a company and 
buying land in Florida for grapefruit and orange 
raising. We have received a good deal of literature 
which makes it look as though there was good money 
in the project. One company offers to set out trees 
and take care of them until they bear (about j years, 
it says) for (173 an acre. It claims, as most of the 
companies do, that the value of the crops will average 
([.30 per tree after the first year, gradually increasing 
until it becomes (1; or (30. Is this a fact and would 
you advise us to invest in such a companyP We can 
get free transportation and there would always be some 
of us going there on our vacations to see that the 
company was carrying out the terms of the agreement. 

y*. We have never yet come across a Florida fruit 
growing proposition of this kind that attracted us so we 
cannot logically advise you to embark on such a venture. 
In the first place it is not safe to base your estimates on 
the hterature of real estate companies; in the second, 
unless you know all about the citrus industry how can 
you tell whether the company is serving your best 
interests or notP in the third, if you learn the business, 
as you should before taking it up, why put it in charge 
of persons who are interested only in getting rid of the 
land in return for your money? It would probably be 
a safer proposition for one of your number to make a 
thorough study of Ihe work, getting a position on a 
successful farm for a year or two, while the rest con- 
tinue to save up capital. Then let him become resident 
manager of the proposition, locating the land and 
superintending its purchase, clearing, planting, and 
management, disbursing the common funds of all 
involved under the direction of a representative com- 
mittee or board. He could then plan to raise truck 
crops, etc, during the early years of the orchard, thus 
lightening the running expenses and getting familiar 
with the marketing business. In this way you would 
be taking up a legitimate industty in a careful, sane 
way with good hopes of success. 

■ 89 — Q- Would it be possible for a young man to 
earn a living and make some money on five acres of 
land by raismg vegetables and small fruits? The place 
I have in mind is a level tract of black, loamy soil 
with a small house and shed on it, about a mile from 
a good city market. It can be bought for (1,000, one- 
quarter cash. 1 have a little over (300 out of which 
I would have to pay for tools, seed and fertilisers ar«d 
make my first payment. Later I hope to buy a larger 
farm in Virginia. I have had some general farm ex- 
perience and have studied up the gardening end quite 

A. Your plan tnigbl work out, under exceptionally 
favorable conditions, but in our opinion the chances 
are decidedly against it. You would be starting under 
too heavy a financial handicap in proportion to the 
possible returns. A single crop failure, a temporarily 
glutted market, one epidemic of blight or rust or insect 
pest could easily swamp you. Moreover to insure the 
maximum returns from such a small area so near a 
city, you should make use of hotbeds, hothouses and' 
other attributes of the most intensive methods — all of 
which, however, represent an investment wholly be- 
yond you. In other words you would be gambling 
with the odds very heavily against you. Far better 
go to work lor someone else and increase both your 
capital and your experience in preparatk)n for start- 
ing out on your own account later on than undertake 
such a precarious venture. 
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CITIES AND LANDS OF OPPORTUNITY 



DON'T bUILD A FACTORY IN ' 

/^CANADA■^ 

UnUl Tou Have Learned AU About 

THREE RIVERS, P. Q. 

Canada's Ideal Industrial Centre 



^ —Situated on the St. Lawrence River and 

D Canadian Pacific Ry. Itafiordsgrralestfa- 
dlltics for tran^x>rtation by rail and water. 
V — In close proximity to raw material where 
B power, practically unlimited, is available 
„ at cheapest rate in Canada. 

•f Three Hirers Off en Kg Indacements 

a — Free Sites, Tai Excmptioo, etc. 

fi — Abundant Labour, no Labour Troubles, 

^ Prosperity at all Times. 

^ —The HkU War City between Hontreal 

S Bud Quebec. 

THREE RIVERS' LARGEST INDUSTRIES 

ARE NOW RUNNING DAY AND NIGHT 



COMMISSIONER INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 

Three Rivers, P. Q., Canada 



FREDERICTON 



New Bmiuwicl'i Riainy : 

Fumbu DMria. Unlimit-. 

PowerPowibilitiei, Centre ofTheGra.. . 
New BnuBwid. Free Site. Fm Witei. Tii 
the litbt Hrt d( entecprise. For Epeci&c Infon 



Bind Your 
WORLD'S WORK 

You may have a permanent history of this 
great European conflict for 7Sc., if you will 
return your issues of the WORLD'S WORK 
and let us rebind thern for you. A new vol- 
ume has just been completed. If you had a 
history of the Civil War, such as we are now 

E'ving of this great European conflict, it would 
; invaluable. Do not overlook this oppor- 
tunity to get the best history of current events 
published. Send us your issues and we will 
rebind them for 75c. — ■ you pay the carriage. 
Or we will supply the magazines attractively 
bound at £2.00, carriage extra. Address 

THE WORUD'S WORK 
Garden Qty New York 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE MOTOR BUS 



THE great European War has brought 
to world wide notice a means of passenger 
transportation that every city making 
any pretense of being modern might do 
well to investigate. 

Only to-day I read that more than 5,000 
London motor bus men and 500 buses have 
gone to the front, but only a Londoner can detect 
any falling off in the service. It must be ad- 
mitted, even by the initiated that 500 motor 
buses of a seating capacity of 34 passengers each 
would constitute a very respectable transporta- 
tion system. And yet it is stated that only 
those who know the bus system of London inti- 
mately would know 



without its service being very noticeably dimin- 
ished must be a very large and a very compre- 
hensive one, and therefore important. And that 
is just what the motor bus system of London is. " 

The following statistics show to what a very' 
important extent motor buses are employed in 
transporting people in London. These figures 
are for the year 1913. 

Number of passengers carried by: 

Railway (localcompanies.i.e., subways) . 436,493, ^48 

Tramway (surface cars) 797.487.581 

Trunk Railways (railroads within the 

metropolis) 3^0,000,000 

Omnibus 551,622,398 



Motor but dH[gned for 



that the usual numbi 
were not being oper- 
ated on the streets, so 
great is the number 
left in operation. 

I was in London be- 
fore war was declared 
and again after the 
British had gone to the 
front, and I know that 
the news item is correct 
when it states that it 
would be mighty diffi- 
cult to detect any fall- 
ing off in service. And 
still there were buses oi 
those which had gone tc 

number laid up tn many of the bus company' 
garages that I visited — because their operators 
had gone to war. 

Now, there are two conclusions to be drawn 
from these facts. First that the motor bus has 
nowbeen developed to such an extent that it can 
be used dependably for the hardest kind of 
transport service. And second, that a system 
of transportation that can spare such large 
quantities of men and transportation units 



croB countiy iervia and a 



of service other than 
the front. I saw a large 



When it is considered 
that London is the 
largest city in the 
world, with a popula- 
tion of 7,321,978 in 
1912, it will be seen 
from the above figures 
that the moTor bus 
plays a very imponant 
part in London trans- 
portation. The buses 
carried more people 
than did the subways, 
the local railways and 
nearly as many as the 
trams. As a matter of fact the buses are now 
carrying more people than do the trams. 

In view of all this there must be sure merit in 
the motor bus. In the words of the Report of 
the Traffic Branch of the London County Council, 
"The motor omnibus has undoubtedly come 
into popular favor because it offers facilities 
which hitherto have not been supplied by any 
other form of locomotion. Excellent as the 
services of the tramways are, they are of necessity 
confined to definite streets, while omnibus routes 
may be altered to suit any temporary conven- 
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Almost Any Infant or Adult 
Can DiiesI Holstein Milk 

Tbc leading ipcciilists tgne thit meat dbordcn uxjciitcd with 
liiful iccdini <pr idulL (eeding dd i milk did) uae from the indi- 
gcatibiLity of muk ovncluTgrd iritb Eal or cr»m- 

Tbc IM globuln in lucli mill' *» ilnKya Large and conscoutntly 
■low to dinst, Id the milk o( othtr eowi. tht f«t globula xn 
1.7 timnlugcr thin the lit globula ui Iloliuin Co<t>' milk. 
Eiprosed [nphkaUy, the rdAtivc bIec would be about u loUowi; — 
9 U3k with tirgc Fat Globulci. 
• HolaUin Fat Globules. 

Aod that iin't the only diacmia. In addition to tlieir minute 
aiB. the fat slobulo in Rolalcin ICowa' milk are liEht, caiUy 
broken up and readily auimDatcd by the digestive audi □[ even 
undevek^Kd oi weakened sCdmacha. In view oE tbeee facta, it ii 
eaay to ac«iunt for the hearty cndoncment that the inedica] Era- 
teinity givea to Holatein millL 

Send for our booklet, "The Story of Holuein Milk." It coD- 



ience." Moreover, the motor bus provides more direct 
door-to-door Iransportation. It can be operated with a 
greateraverage speed than the surf ace carandissuptrior 
to subway or elevated train transportation in that the 
ride is on the street surface, with no long walks to 
stations and no tickets to buy. Bus transportation 
is more elastic and flexible than any other means of 
transportation yel devised. 

Il has also been proved thai buses can be operated 
with the regularily, frequency and dependability of 
surface car and train operation and with less danger to 
passengers and other existing trafTic. 

Although buses play almost as important a part in 
transporling the people of Paris and Berlin, they are 
also doing good work in some of the smaller cities and 
in connecting up cities and Ihe country districts. 1 
found [hem in Copenhagen, the capital of progressive 
and hustling Denmark, They are the rapid transit 
system for Dresden's 600,000 people. They are to be 
observed in successful operation in Ulm and in Rothen- 
burg, two cities in Germany of 65,000 and 6.500 popu- 
lation respectively. 

Motor buses are also giving a good account of them- 
selves in this country. The New York system is now 
carrying more than 9,000,000 passenger per year, 
and there are other successful systems in operation. 

The motor bus is particularly adapted to situations 
where narrow streets prevail and in such places probably 
alford greater capacity than do street cars: to streets 
where it would be undesirable to put down tracks and 
erect trolley poles and wires because of their unsight- 
liness. for instance, on boulevards, iti parks, and on 
streets in restricted residential sections. The motor 
bus can supplement to good advantage existing trolley 
lines extending their services, because not so much 
investment is necessary to extend such lines with 
buses. They are valuable in smaller places and while 
places are growing up, because such places can afford 
the initial investment of a bus operation before they 
can that of a trolley operation and at the same time 
have efficient and pleasant transportation. 

Moreover, it is a pleasure to ride in motor buses and 
any kind of land transportation that affords a real 
pleasure to the rider is worthy of attention. 



Can This Department Help 
You? 



F. Van Z. Lane, C. E., who conducts this dtparimetU, 
I'j a widtly known expirt in tbi fitld of tra^c atid trani- 
portalion engineering. He bm rtcently returned from 
a lour of European citief, during which he made a careful 
study of motor bus service. 

As consulting engineer for the Fifth Avenue Coacb 
Company of Neva York and tbe New York Motor Bus 
Company and tbe Chicago Motor Bus Company, be has 
been in touch with the most extensive employment of tb* 
Motor Bus in America. What be says, therefore, bean 
tbe mark of unquestioned authority. 

Any reader of Tbe World's Work who sees in tbe motor 
bus a possible solution of a private or public transportation 
problem, is free to apply to Mr. Lane for advice and 
suggestions. This is a part of The Watld's Work 
service and no fee is charged. Address 

City Equipment Department. The World's 
Work, i 1 West jaND Street, New York Cnv. 
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Shave the right way /^g^ 

Use the bsit mot — and the liest typ* of nzoi — the kind r»al I Shove M 

mm UK— tba only kind jm would permit abutx* to put oarcaiimce- Ix ncfht.^ 

ths only kiBdiluit will (iTaaclaH,widrBt"anunUa"slHive. V^^l^^B 

[l if lelf-eTideDt that in dkIm- to «>t m r.lHin. mmfnrMkU nKiivf Jl _ 

pniwuivloH 
YoncnttMib 
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Young Man 

YouT beard U aoh now 
and any toit of razor 
niay do, but later on you 
will realize the neceaaity 
of a reirular razor. Form 
the right (having habit 
now. A S h u mateCuTved 
TuDgiteel razor will 

.Ol.. ,o„t ■h.YiDE 

problein for life 
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DEALERS ' 

revnrdinc iho • 



Do You Know 

what nte of interest on an investment you can 
afford? Why? What "safety" should be 
youn ? Are the securities you own or intend 
to buy best suited to youi needs ? 

Hundreds of our readers get infoimation and 
advice on thdr investments by return mail. We 

shall be glad to help you. Addros 

Readers' Service Departuekt 

Doubleday, Page & Company 

11 Wat 3ZimI St^ N«w York 



FOR SALE 

High-class hunting, sporting, watch 
and pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, 
spaniels, coon, deer, woJf, bear, cat, 
rabbit and fox-hounds; ferrets, rabbits, 
guinea pigs; swine, sheep; young stock 
specialty; isc. for handsome catalog, 
all breeds; price list poultry and 
pigeons. 
S. V. Kennek, Dep't B, Timkliaiiiiock, Pa. 






J Latest S-ToiieNSsEEi£rfvrffi-„'s 

r Mears Ear Phone V^SHi .. 

Snal triumph of the inventor of the first successful V"iii?'SrS'*^j5IJ^ 

multl-tooe earphone. EI|lilTon«l Eijlit different aiUiislmontii to snil every fondilionoftlMi >.?«• itmtmtimta 
Uudaanl cokirm iS^iiot B l»rf«^«»«u° "^"Sffcoupon "ld»« fr« UmMm'eJ^f'mm Booklet lodw.^""""""^"""" 

Send Free Coupon iAftoy^'lsS^Elfe^Hsl^^S'^SIi^HSi 

I MEARS EAR PHONE CO.. P«pt. lig> «B W«t JAOi SttrnM. Wow Yo«fc Oty 
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Free Examination 

Ydu need not buy. Emnine fint- 
Mo obll[stkii» ~luivmer. Ail Itnul llbami 

JOS.DEROY k SOfiSo<Jyopp^<ii'p-i^k>ffii 

1308 D«Roy Bld«. SmtUifl.lJ St. PlUibatth.Pm. 



ELGIN ftSi^Sis? 



BcantUnl Chrbtmai Kodak EnlarvtmcBtt 

KODAK PIHISHIMS. Mta.«atrfcTl*fc and »c. (Kupi) u< 



ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, Rauiik^ Vtrdw 



Fringe Albert 

(Aa national Joy tntokm 



VnUTE. MOVING PICTURE E>LAYS 

(10 lo (100 1»ch. DtTOtsallorapaMtimc Literaryabil- I 
ity and Catiaprndma Couru not rffuirctf. DtlaiU Frit. I 
ATLAB PUB. CO^ 4*1 Atlmm Buk IIMb^ ObrfBud, Ohla I 



Are You Searching for a Country Elstate 
Farm, Suburban Residence or Bunga 

There are complete descriptions of very desirable properties t 
publicly known to be on the market in our Real Estate Dir 
If you wish to know their location, acreage, price, terms, etc., I 
municate at once with 

COUNTRY UFE IN AP 



JUgr. R«at Eitatm Dmpartm«nt 
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Keep Absorbine, Jr. 

in your first aid cabinet 

It is a dependable preparation tor the 
numerous houBehold accidents — de- 
pend able because it combines efficiency 
with positive safety. Absorbine, Jr., 
is made of herbs, and cannot do harm 
no matter how carelessly used. 
Applied to cuts, bruises and wounds, 
it makes the part aseptic, kills the 
genns and promotes rapid and healthy 
healing. Guard against infection by 
keeping Absorbine, Jr., handy for emer- 
gencies. 



AbsorbineJ!^ 



For the muscle that has been strained, 
for the cut or laceration that runs a 
chance of infection, for the abrasion 
that pains and the limbs that are 
stiff and lame from over-exertion — use 
Absorbine, Jr. 

Used by athletes the world over as an 
invigorating, antiseptic and soothing 
rub-down— keepsmuscles rightandpre- 
ventssecond-day stiffness and soreness. 



A Bcston pbysidaD writes: 
"I have used Absorbine, Jr. 

It is B pleasant remedy, safe 
and prompt— and does what 
is expected of a high-ttrade 
liniment. In fac; . know of 
no other liniment as good. 
It is a good remedy to have 
always in the house." 

Absorbine, Jr., is concen- 
trated and economical, as 
only a few drops are re-' 
quiredat an applies tionjhas 
a pleasing odor and leaves 
no greasy residue. 
AkwUH. Jr., tl.M tmi «■•• ■ 

A Liberal Trial Bottle 



^nd for liul bottle or pnKure 
regular size irDm youi druggat 

W. F.YOUNG, p. D.F. 

IS T<mI> St. S„mtBM. Mm. 



FIT.-? 

Success; 
Safaci 

depends upon the 
oil. You cannot 
make a good sal- 
ad with poor oil 
no matter how 
fine are the other | 
ingredients. 

iMcNALLY'Sl 
OLIVE oil! 

"The Oil of the Epicure" 

is an oil of rare quality, de- 
liciously desirable (or making 
gamins French salad dressing. 

At your dealer'* oi delivered direct i 
gallon or talf-saUon cans or in bottlet 
•ecurely packed uixin receipt of the (ol- | 
lowini prices: Gallons $3.83, half-gallona 
$2.23. 21 ouncea$I.OO. I0ouace<60 ct>.. 
5 ounces 35 ct>. Send to-day for the in- 
teresting McNally Olive Oil booklet (vith : 
which we shnll forwajd 6 beautiful post 
cards showine famous scenic spots in | 
California and a recipe, with correct pro- 
portions, for making a perfect FreniJi I 



Addi— Chicago Omcm McNally Kmmh, 

114 Kand-McNally BuUJint 

CkUimta 

FREE 

Six scenic post 
cards and beauti- 
ful bookUt. Wnte 
for them to-day. 
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Reduced Prices on Magazines 

If you order your magazines from us and send us your 
order at once and not later than November Tenth, we 
can save you from 50 cents to $5.00 on your magazine 
money. Our relations with other publishers permit us to 
offer you some unusual bargains, but you must be prompt. 

New or Renewal Subscriptions Accepted 

Here are some popular cluDs of three magazines: 



The World's Work . 
Delineator .... 
Everrbody's 
Hie World's Work . 
American Magazine . 
Woman's Home Companion 
The World's Work . 
McCIure's .... 
Udies' World . . . 
The World's Work . 
Pictorial Review 
Modem Priscilla . 
Ladies' World . . . 
The World's Work . 
American Magazine . 
Review of Reviews 
The World's Work . 
Harper's Magazine . 
Everybody's . . . 

An Unusual Offer 



Pric 

$6.00 



$6.00 



Price 

$5.50 



Pri« 

$6.00 



$7.50 



$8!50 



Nouj 

$3.85 

Nouj 

$3.85 

Now 

$3.50 

Now 

$3.85 

Now 

$4.25 

Now 

$6.60 



The World's Work $3.00 
Scribner's .... $3.00 
The Outlook . ■ . $3.00 



To one 
addren 



Be sure The World's Work is on your list for the 
coming year. This November issue is an example of how 
we serve our readers. An order blank is on the next pase. 



TNe Rnden' Stri'ice wiTt tive intonnition about automobile) 
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Select those you want from this list and send us your 
order at once. Every club listed on this page will cost 
you more after 



November Tenth 



Tin World's Work 
Review of Reviews 
The World's Work 
Everybody's 
The World's Work 
Technical Worldj . 
The World's Work 
Harper's Magazine 
The Worid's Work 
Americaii Magazine 
The WorU's Work 
The Delineator 

The Garden Magazine 
Modem PrisdHa . . 
The Garden Magazine 
The Worid's Work . 



Country Life in 
Harper's Magazine 
Country Life in America 
The Garden Magazine ■ 



") Nou) 
]$3.10 

1 Nm 

jaio 

1$3.00 

\ Now 

1$5.35 
)$3.00 

"I Nm 

"I Now 
"1 JVm 

i$3.00 
j$7.00 

1 Nou> 

j$4.65 



The Worid's Work 
Metropolitan 
The World's Work 
Harper's Weekly «s>. 
The World's Work 
McQure's . 
The WorU's Work 
Woman's Home Companion^ 
The World's Work . 

Etude 

The Worid's Work . 
Sciibner's Magazine . 

The Garden Magazine 
The Delineator 
The Garden Magazine 
Pictorial Review 



]$3.00 

1 Now 

J$3.60 

1 Now 

i$3.l)0 

1 Noi, 
,ion]$3.10 

1 Now 

j$J.OO 

Now 

35 

"I Now 

1$2.30 

"1 Now 



1 No 

1H: 



Country Life in America 
SGribner*! Magi 
CountzT Life in America 

Outing 



ica \Now 

. i$6.00 

1 Nov 

1$6.00 



USE THIS ORDER BLANK— BEFORE NOVEMBER WTH 



Doubleday, Paye & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

/ enclose $ for which please send the following to addresses given. 
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What to Remember in New Books 



The Sealed Valley 



BYHULBERT 
F0O7NEA 

B tkaTnil." ~Jk1 CkMatr," —c 

When Hulbert Footner writes of the Northwest woods he takes 
you with him into their very heart. So in his story of Nahnya 
and her shut-in people you live the life of the mountains, the 
pines, the roaring white waters of that ^orious country. 
lUtuttaltJ hy Shtmum PttI*. Ntt $1^5 



The Teeth of the Tiger 



BY MAUtaCE 
LEBLANC 

Audtor of " Anhie Lapiii." 'TIm CmU] StoDncr," Mc 

Arstee Lupin reappears after his sensational " death " and solves 

a mystery involving loo million francs and the girt he loves; his 

" T1. tmi. .J ihr T " ^'''^ '^'^^ — the " teeth of the tiger." You will be ^ad that the 

"^ *" report of Lupin's death was " greatly exaggerated " when you see 

bim in this latest exploit. ItlialraleJ hy Cordon Granl. Ntl Sf.25 

New BtM^u OB BuMiiii; MewBookionArt wArckitcctare 

Early American Qiarches The Art of tbe Low Coanbies 

Br A nUAR EMBUR Y U B, WILHELM R. VALEN7JNER 

A boot Of pictures and descriptioDS Twft'Bu^dllX"?^-'!?:^ 

of histone Amencan churches by a . ,„ . ^ ■ _,. . 

IlluttraltJ. NttS2.80 ili'. DiuhSITlT' '"ta'A^^'"'"™'" 

Coimtry Houet ' "IZ,^. ZiS^ 

ay ArMAH EUBUnr a AHi<tor]roiArcUtKtllR.r<llB 

Plans with photographs inside and By A. L. FROTHtNGHAM 

out of a number of liouses designed The thiri viJume of tiie work brsun by Rb=- 

by the author, ranging in cost from kU Sturgis twi kit uaGnsbed at hii 'fuih. 

$S.ooo to Sro.ooo. A pracdcal booit Tbe fast .itemra .t ■ aim[«heasivE orat- 

lor those about to bnild. ™"' " ';V";~^'t'""'i,?TS%l 



By and Large btfrankunp.adams ,* -n>ac«<>ia«Tr 



GIFT BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 
Scouting With Daniel Boone &S!'S^'T^JcISZ'iT'L 

The adventures of two young fellows who travelled with the great scout 
from North Carolina to Kentudty. There is excitement a-plenty in the trip of 
which every boy will delight in reading. lUmlraleJ tty Norman Redi^eell. Nel$i.20 

HtAi Etctt Child Sboold Know AnderKo** Fairy Tale* 

Edhed br Hunihon W.liht M(bie UluMtxed by l>m>ld S(.^•«^ W.lkei 

Illustrated by Mu> Hamillon Fryc Mr. Walker's work fn lilt Lidiei' Tlimr JnT- 



w." Nm York Tribon* 

the TribuTK. This \s 



dcriul 1 

Hn " Mytlu " ibauld be eqially populir. | ligblluUy Ilicir fotliy uhI diann. 

10 flbuiniHoat In ahn. 10 In Uadt aiJ 12 aimlnUaiu In alar, now In I 

iiMit, BtatJ, tm t2.00 wlntc. N.iSl30 



Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. F™nMr*.E«oaiadsh-uK«, 
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The Pastor's Wife 



The Place Beyond the Winds 



Old M«r Gannan Carrfm 

A delicious satire on Germans and English alike. You won't 
blame either country for going to war when you've read Ingeborg's 
adventures with her Gennan husband, and her attempts to raise 
English chlldr«i on Gennaa soil. lUmtrauJ bu Artha Lale. Nd $135 

BY HARRIET T. 
CmiSTOCK 

Aid— of '-]oT» tl Am Nonli WoiKk." "A Son of tbe Hilk.--Mc 

In Priscilla of the story Mrs. Comstock has created a character 
even more interesting than "Joyce of the North Woods." The 
story of Priscilla's struggle to get an education, of her stand 
against the world when success seemed assured, and of her 
own solution of the difficult question, should be read by every 
woman. lUaOrat^i in Harry Spogord PeUer. Ner $1.25 



FiaB"Tli> haoi'a Wfc" 



JoMph Omnd 



Joseph Conrad has at last anived. 
His latest novel, " Chance," was 
recently rated in " The New Weekly," 
(London) as " the greatest novel 
of tgt4." The present book by 
Richaid Curie, bimself a writer 
of much distinction, is the first ade- 
quate appreciation of Mr. Conrad, 
and analysis of his works. 

Same of lbs OiBpta Hewtaa* 
Connd's bincnphy ud btofn^iol works 



A Handbook to the Poetry 
ol Radyard KipBng 

By RALPH DVRAND 

Frepaied with Mr, Kipling's person&l 
help. This book explains those pas- 
sages of his work that have often 
puzzled his readets. besides giving a 
valuable guide to his wtwk. 
NtlKOO 

A|q»eaniices ^JtST' 



The Grand Assize By huch carton 

If human society were to be judged to-day, each man and woman in it, can you imagine the result 7 In this 
book all the round of human life passes before the Christ in judgment, and each is made to see the point 
wherein he erred, the injustice woriced, the law transgressed. It is a book with a vision. Net $135 

GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUR GROWN-UP FRIENDS 
Freckles By gene stratton-porter 

LinbcrloM EditiaB. Illiumied br Thnram Focany 
The previous editions of Mrs. Porter's first Limberlost romance have totalled 
more than 670 thousand copies. It is now issued in a very beautiful fonn with 
illustrations in color and black and white at a popular price. Ntt $1.50 

The Blossoming Rod By mart stewart cutting 

Auihnr of " UuIb Storia ot Muriwl LifE." etc 
A story with the true Christmas spirit similar in makeup to " On Christinas 
Day in the Morning." A very attractive booklet with frontispiece and decora- 
tions in two colors, Bound la ioordt, net 50 etnU 



Garden City, New York 
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IVrOT countii^ your time in dictation, a series of five letters will cost 
^ ^ you at the very feast 25 cents (for postage and yoor stenc^a- 
I^ier's time). To have these fetters cm Old Hampshire Bond will cost 
just a half cent more than on ordinary paper, or 25}4 cents. For that 
extra half cent you have expressed to your five customers, subtly yet - 
forcibly, the standard of your business.' The appearance and "crackfe 
of quality" of Old Hampshire Bond cannot be disregarded. It adds 
insurance-of-attention to every fetter. No man who is not proud of 
his business and its good name feels any incentive to use Old Haiiq>- 
shirc Bond. 

May we Kad you tbe Old Hampitiire Bond Book of Spoiiiieai? 
— a bode ancmbled and bouad up to Interest bmlnen men. 

HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 

The Only P(p« liUktn ta ihi WocM Makhw Bud Paptr Bicluatniy 
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n,ai,.edi,C00<jlc 
For informatjon regarding buiineu eflidenc; book^ write to the Reeden' Service 
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The Reiders" Seivic 



No. ij Bredude. Copenhinn. OenDwck: Cain. Egypb-JIew Yuck , 
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XyAR has ever been the great 
stimulant of literature, and volumes 
h^ve already been written about The 
Hast War. 

So do the world's libraries grow; and the book- 
cases for its libraries must possesG a like capacity 
tofCTOW. Your 

Sectional Bookcase 

grows Bection by section as book-storing require- 
ments increase. It is ever the perfect mate of 
your needs. 

Tour choice of many styles and finishes. Write 
for Catalog GGllS and "The World's Best 
Books," a little pamphlet listing selections from 
tiie world's literature by eminent litterateurs of 
past days and present. 

31m SlotM^mklw Ccx 
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phone operators — a net, clear saving any way you look at it. 
It eliminates most of your instrument rental expense, also. It takes 
care of all your Inter-Communicating telephone traffic — which, in the 
average business, is 80% of the total telephone traflc. This dial is the outward, visible 
part of the 

Automatic-Phone 

A Bctter lntePCommunicating System 

which is used and recommended 

by such notable businesses as Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, National Tube Co., 
Sdvay Froc«s8 Co., Seus, Roebuck & Co. aad the 
War aod Navy Departmenta of U. S. GoveromeDt. 

Secret 

Since there b no operator, every con- 
nection being made by a machine in 
i«5ponse to a twbt of your finger on the dial, the 
Automatic-Pho6e is absolutely secret- Your con- 
versation cannot be overheatd either accidentally 
or intentionally. 

24-Hour Service 

The Automatic-Phone is never Ured, 
never cross, never out-of-order. It gives constant 
service at all hours of the day or night and is 16 
■econds faster tlian the best manual operator in 



At 30 calla a day that 18 
seconds saving amounts to a leorking vieekeaehyear. 

Get this Booklet FREE 

Hmo the Automate Phone is used and 
Why it has been chosen is told briefly and concisely 
in our booklet "At Your Finger's End" which will 
be sent free upon request. Request your copy now. 
Mail the coupon. 

Automatic Electric Company 

Ibinn (i Smjm AitoMlk Tilistm. » Uh tk WhU Onr 
NawYatk ChiusD Allinia D>Uu ToUdo CUrnlud 
Bnffula Parthnd. 0». Piiiabura IndiuupeB* SI. Laid* 

Automatic Telephones, Ltd. 

LJTVIMnl Wianii 

I ^^m Tib C«p« Br^ Fd b 
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My Fortune h Made 

I have been reading a strange story, and 
since reading it I feel that my fortune is 
assured. It will make your fortune too. 
Let me tell you about it. 

There's a mystery about great business achieve- 
inent. The big men themselveg can't tell yoj what 
it is. They say. "Be econumical: be industrious; be 
sober; study; be honest." And yet, you, I, we, know 
many good chaps who are all these things and are 
maJfing only the most ordinary sui^cesa. You may 
sweat and toil over books for years — and then some 
Russian immigrant will walk in and roll up a fortune 
while you are :itill yearning to increase your 
ur wondering if it's time to expect another ra 

It takea something more than copy-book 
as any man who has been in business six months v^ll 
tell you. There's an enthusiasm, a sustaining confi- 
dence — call it what you will — a tomething that Tcachet 
ouf and aiiraet* rueceit on ntry tide. 

It is this Success-Secret that the meo of big achieve- 
ment priie more highly than their fortunes. It can- 
not be analyzed. In a certain way, however, it can 
be communicated. 

There is Leitch, for instance. He hod brains. He 
had alnlity. But he didn't know there u><ii a Success- 
Secret. He had losLhis place in the world of energ}' 
— he was in the dark. 

Back in 1902. however, this man Leitch found the 
9uccesfr.S«Tet in THE MAGIC STORY. He is now 
a succeBstut business man in Cleveland, Ohio, with a 
budness income excepding 910,000 a year. During 
the twelve years that have marked his rise to wealth 
and power, it lias been his constant com|iBnion. 

You wlio have alrrndr achieved success will also And 
pleaiure iiml pmllt in the readinr. You 
sands have raid, it li tlie happieit. the mo> 
l<«h'al exp'anaKnn at the most elufdve thinr ii 

Y<.u who have not yi'treacheil the heicht of rt- 

will And In THE MAGIC S-mRY the power and kispi 
" It H-illrnnhle you totuke your rightful place in the 
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1 man In BulDilo. who presenled 100 
is associates, writes, "It is wortli tU. 

E tuoo. To pertapa a few own some- 
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^^iS^oSH*^'"'" Frank L Morrison 

Name 1133 Btoadwij 

'"■■''^"«' New York 
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WILL MORE MONEY HELP 7 

..s ttoild.''wort.?oSStr?'iEif"'b AroM^i^TlIi 
:rr3)ournani(totht QroiE.'lmn'Li^L*' "*"'"" 
" iUhUt, Pavs ft CampuT, Cvdeii Citr. NcB 



Wanted Idei 



tc lot List of InvcDtkuH Wanted by 
turned. VICTOR J.EVANSliCC)..8iBF.W»ihingloD,O.C. 



MEN OF IDEAS 

and invntive ability should wrile for new "Lists of Ncsdsd Inven- 
lioDi." PiUnl Buyers and "Mow to Get Voui Patent ud Your 
Money," Advice FREE:. RANiXJLPH & CO-Pitent Attontyi. 

Uept. ]s,Wuliio«ton. D. C. 
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/■lAuAi&lNL 

shows people who have gardens 
(or the opportunity to have one) 
how to get profitable results tn the 
most simple and practical way. 
fl It has helped to make the coun- 
try more attractive by pointing out 
the beauties and pleasures of flower 
growing, 

9 It has helped to decrease the cost 
of Hving in nundreds of homes by 
encouraging the use of once ne- 
glected back yards for truck gar- 
dens. 

fl There is a twang of simpHcity 
and famiharity with the dirt about 
it. The Garden Magazine will 
take you into the garden and set 
you at work. 

This Year a New Serial 

In addition to all of the regular departments and 
several imporunt features each month, the edi- 
tors have planned for a splendid new serial: 

Roberta of 
Roseberry Gardens 

By thm Aalhor of "Thm Gardmn Doctor" 

If you want to see acres of brilliant azaleas, gay 
as the Holland tulip fields; if you would like to 
breathe ihe fragrance of young evergreens; if 
you wish the sheer delight of coming in touch 
with moiher earth in one of her happiest moods, 
then read this new story. 

If you are not a reader of The Garden Magaiine, 
we will send you the next eight issues, including 
this serial at an introductory price of Ji.co. 

Eight Months For One Dollar 
To get the November issue— clip this coupon. 




American School 

^Sk of Correspondence. OucasoL USA. 



Your Opportunity Coupon 
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IXSTRLCTION BY MAIL 



Lawyers Earn 

' $4,210 Per Year ' 



*3S1 Par Umatk w $13.50 P*r Day 

lin cmpKitr of ltB3.0>l lifu la iun thauDi 
Lf*™,">^_dllt^l*^ lM««Ui« •ndptnutit 



STUDY LAW 

at Home-Beeeme an LLB, 




•BfnanBtH to pninnaiir lb 
It* BrnmiUonVotSim ol Ltw 11 ■ 

_Ia-l"J?' !f ". V *"*— .** ^*» Ij bfchlT ndwMl and nan- 



■wobUJ*." . .,.,„„„ ,„„, 

_, OU« LAW UBRAflV 

^!SSL ^ilLrtett^ Bljdmf. Blindud 1>it Book*, 
u. nwH book! w«i|>npu«d nan 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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The European War 

I h— o»a*ql ■ trt y^aai a^ - - I 



^NISH, FRENCH, 
tMAN or ITALIAN 



r won sHiLn AncncsD coontn 
pRpaiE for nxu Iiip to Eun 
uHtlbe batli^ddi. Equip yo 
•eUla nad landcs boo^ a 
gapoi and ajar yoer Irai 
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Lanipiage Phone Method 

CmblMdwiA RottBtbTsPnctiadLafnitrT 



. --aii1,&Kiit4llDC<tMly:»ndiauinJri«r BoariibE- ro« 
dmpl V prbnicc rbiriBg fpan mommu « u c ntvntm lum. ud ia a 
Vjmi^jfliriLlHn liinF yvu ipnh. Fad uil BBderfluhJ a nr* Ihibibcc- 

Vale. CalnnUa^Chieafo BrowB. Pcancrlvuta, B<*- 
IpB PriDcctoo, CoracO. Syncna*. MIniwMU, Jotana 
Hopktaa.Vlivliila.Caianilo.MUiliian, PmJhan Half 
hattaa. 6t. Joaepli^a, Now Vork, V. 5. niUtar^ AeadaHy. 



'The Unirenity of Chicago ^^ 

HOME 1^-^^^* H 
, STUDY £=^^ 1^ 

^ MrtlYaac H. al COHt, ■■)Qfa«a.B. la^fw.^ 
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SHORTTSTORY WRITING 

*''!lir *"■'*''■*""•■ '!<^^e''"">''-c"/'".''''"'-'j"'- 
, Th* Home Corraspondonoe School 
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INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 



mERIUTIOIUl CORRESniNIIENCE SCHOOU 



"You've Simply Got to Earn 
More Money— QUICKLY" 

Your living expenses are increasing — everything costs more 
than it used to. 

Worrying will not mend matters. The cost of living will be higher 
before it is lower. YouVe simply got to earn more money. 

Business today demands trained men and pays them salaries based upon what they 
know. You've got to earn more and you can earn more, but you must have the 
training to fit you for a bigger salary. 

The boMtneM of the International 
Correspondence Schools is to pre- 
pare men for better Jobs. They will 
give YOU the special training that 
you need to advance in your present 
occupation or fit you for more 
congenial work. 

For 23 years the I. C. S. have been help- 
ing men just like you to earn more money, 
quickly. Of the 270 I. C. S. courses of 
instruction there is one that meets yOUI 
needs. 

Learn how easily you can fit yourself for 
a higher salary, without loss of lime from 
your present occupation. Mark and mail 
the coupon now, and full information will be 
sent to you. 



Mark the Coupon 



Ln qiuJify for tht poidtion before wl 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 



Part of an installation iif 500 Durand Steel Lockers in a large industrial plant, 

YOU will find an installation of Durand Steel Lockers not 
only a sound investment and a ready asset but a very practical means to in- 
crease the efRcency of your organization — they help to make satisfied, effi- 
cient employees. 

The old fashioned lockers were unsanitary, dirty and inconven- 
ient. Durand Steel Lockers are absolutely sanitary, clean and convenient. 

They are constructed entirely of steel and are therefore fireproof 

and practically indestructible. Yale locks give your employees security and pre- 
vent thieving and losses. 

No matter what your requirements are we can give you a locker 

installation that will be exactly what you are looking .for. Tnere is a wide variety 
in styles suited for every purpose. 

Durand Steel Lockers are surprisingly inexpensive. 

Let us lay out an installation for you and submit design and 

prices. There's no obligation. 

We are also manufacturers of steel shelving, steel bins and steei 

factory equipment. 

fFriie for catalogue and full particulars 

DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 

Monroe and Clark Streets, Chicago Beekman and Nassau Streets, New York 

In writing to advecciien pleiie meniian The Woild's Worn 
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You Can Cut Your Coal Costs 
hi Two Ways!! 

A Kewanee Smokeless Firebox 

Boiler will burn cheap soft coal without smoke. 

That means it is unnecessary to burn high priced Anthracite or 
smokeless coals — even in cities where a stringent ordinance prohibits 
smoky boilers. That is one saving. 

And it has been proven by many tests in actual 

installations and in scientific laboratones that a smokeless type of 

boiler, such as the Kewanee, will get about 

25% more heat from a ton of coal than 

the ordinary type of heating boiler. 



KEWANEE, 

Smokeless Firebox BoOers 

are proven fuel savers. 

Whether your city has a smoke or- 
dinance or not you should iustall a Kewanee 



Smokeless and bum soft coal because it is 
a sure way of reducing fuel bills to a minimum . 

Building owners in every state in the 

Union and in Canada are saving thousands of 
coal dollars yearly by burning soft coal in 
flntfJinv-CoMbwir Th* Co., Tonmto, Oat. Kcwaoee Smokeless Boilers. 

Thty ori'ia D( that thwy u^Mct th» malnt bt fml 

""i'»i:Ji:iuS *™™ ^^JrJriS"' We can prove it. Will you let us ? 

0^ Kewanee Boiler Company ^ 

^■^S* Keivanee, Illinois W^^ 

iGSij^l Steel Power and Heating Boilers, Radiaton, Tuks and Garliage Bninen ISriB 

1 Chicago New York St. Louis Kxuisas City | 
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Why ngh for the freedom from sweeping zmd 
dusting that 85,000 other housewives enjoy? 
Get your own Frantz Premier and gain time 



i,Google 
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Ate you ihinking of building! The Redden' Sirvi 
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At last— 

A light-weight Porcelain Bath Tub 

costing about the tame as a good quality 
enameled iron bath and weighing little more — 

Mott's Light- Weight Porcelain Bath 

marks a new era in bathroom fixturts 



THE home- 
builder may 
now for the first 
time plan to in- 
stall a real solid 
porcelain bath 
tub at a moder- 
ate cost. 

—his wife will 
be eager for the 
incomparable 
advantages of . ., 
porcelain — its the ww Ught-w 
glistening 
beauty and the ease with which 
it is kept spotlessly clean. 

Architects can now, for the 



first time, spec- 
ify porcelain 
baths that will 
place no unusual 
strain upon the 
floors or beams 
of residences. 

By reason of 

the reduction of 

several hundred 

pounds in 

- J L weight in these 

m equipped with ■ i~ < • 

ght porcelain tub DatllS, piUmoerS 

effect a saving in 
transportation and handling — 
and are thus able to quote you 
a lower price for installation. 



To learn more about this remarkable advance in bathroom 
equipment send for Mott's "Bathroom Book" — 112 pages. 
Illustrated with photographs of 26 model rooms andsuggested 
door plans. Please enclose 4c to cover postage. 

THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 



e & 17th Street, New York. 



Works at Trenton, K. J. 

Id (Or.) Sun FnndKO Piulnri 




In writing to adveititcti pleaM menuon The Wublu's Woki 
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PYRENE PROTECTION 

<?br S/bur cPrice{e<s<s c/h(S'Se<sisioncr 



and Nlcksl-pUtad PyTgn* Fir* EitiniuldHT* an (ncluilad In Ihs lists at ApprsiwI 



PYRENE liquid contains no moisture. It is a dry liquid. Unlike water, 
it will not etain the most delicate fabrics. After the fire, it leaves rugs, 
paintings, books and other priceless possessions undamaged. 

At Leading Dealers Ecirymhert, Write for Lileralure. 

PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 135S Broadway, N. Y. 

Abcnl«i.S.D. B«l«i Chiuto ^"th Nuh'aie Fichnond 

AJiHi Bridicpoct C™nn.M Fun.N.D. ■■ - ■ ... 

AiKtmoo.S.a Bufila Clcrelud juEuniiUi 
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AnCHlTECnillAL QECDRATIOnS 
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Period FLoor CovERincs 
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Power of Wil 



V\j ii thii nan mutet? He b nnanncd. The 
lion hat the phjiical itrength to tear him to 
shre<U— hii month it wateriBi, yet he darei not. He 
it cowed-cowed by the ma?> POWER OF WILL. 















Anrone Can Have An Indomltal 

D noi mr iheir willi. TIbey carry out other people' 

r you held your atm in a dinjE (or iwD )[ean. rhe 
f^romv powerleH to lifi « feaThrr- That ii eiacrLy 
> m«l people u the faeully we call "will power.' 
ever uk the Will, we finally become nooife to lue i 
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J'or Martag'M—i 

'-Power of WUr'proY'dei the thit<-uprhatninety-ni 
hulbdred people need. Maaiet-Men like Judec fiei 
Supreme Cbuit Juitin Parker; Wu 1'inE Fant, ei. 
Ambaaaador; Lituunani-Ganmor McKelvie oTNeb 
Manaier Chrntiwnor Well>-l-'ir(a EipRK 0>.: Ai 
" ' Brjiii £. St. Elmo Uwu bxmrh oT Bur 
" '" ally iboiiiaruli of olhei 
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GREAT BIG NEW BOOKS 



EUROPE REVISED. By Irvin S. Cobb 2.°iS""'iilcc!.tehS.'" 

Never was Cobb so funny— never have the peoples of Europe, now at war, been so rcvealingly ractured : 
for Cobb's humor is a acarch-hght that burats through prejudice. M«t $130 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL By Katharine O'Shea 

"Most widely discussed book of the moment." —BostOM Transcript. (Mr». PamSlI) 

The mysterious romance of Pamell, "Ireland's uncrowned kins," ti'd with sensational frankness by his 
widow, with political leaders unmasked. With IS lllustratiaiw, 2 vol*., oetavo. N«t $S.OO 



FROM DUBLIN TO CHICAGO. By G. A. Birmlnsham 



THE AUTHOR'S CRAFT. By Arnold Bennett 

"Bennett is a delightful iconoclast, and this utterance will provoke interesting discusskm. His sl^ 
stands out with striking perfection. "—Public Ledger. Nat 90.n 

LETTERS OF AN OLD FARMER TO HIS SON 
By William R. Ughton 

Every one to whom the soil is a present occupation or a promise of future Irecdata will find here a 
sympathetic picture of modern farming. Nat 9t*00 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR. By Annie S. Peck 

;vised to meet America's tremendous need of South America, 
The standard lor boih travelers and exporters. 

Many mapa and IlliiatratlonSf octavo. Nat $2JtO 

FOR THE COMFORT OF THE FAMILY. By Josephine Story 

A practical sulution of the Servant Problem. Illustratod. Nat St.OO 

iThe Fiction of the Hourt 



THE LAUGHING CAVALIER 



By Baroness Orczy 

Fighting spirit— gallantry — love^i: 
the perfect hero of romance- 
SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 



of^E 
Not *1.SS 

THE DUCHESS OF WREXE 
By Hugh Walpole 

England's battling aristocracy and the new spirit 
of Empire, in a great drama of today, by the 
author of FORTITUDE, Not S1.40 

THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS 
ROAD. By J. D. Beresford 

Atmosphere, haunting and dramatic, hung about 
the old house and gives to Bereaford's realistic 



YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR 
LUCK. By Gilbert Parker 

Not merely the "best seller" for months, but 
everywhere rousing a deep affection by the charm 
of its heroine and its virility, Nat Si.35 

THE FAKERS 
By Samuel G. BIythe 

The comedy of Hon. T. Marraaduke Hicks, who 
loved the pee-pul, combines Blythe's humor and 
inside knowledge of politics. Nat S1.3S 

GRAY YOUTH 
By Oliver Onions 

At "The Lettuce Grill" met all the faddistawhom 
Onions satirizes in a novel that is not only amus- 
ing but a searching picture of the modem trend. 
Nat $130 

Nat $1.00 



THE LITTLE HOUSE. By Helen S. Woodruff 

Love of children, humor of darkies, color of the magic South, tenderness toward all the world, make this 
charming romance THE TALE FOR ALL WHO LOVE CHILDREN and LAUGHTER and LOVE. 



■ AT ALL BOOKSELLERS > 



GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York £^ 



HODDER a STOUGHTON 
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GREATEST BOOKS ^" GREAT WAR 



with Hodilar A Stonchton i>f Londoa, Tha London Daily Tttmgraph and other Intarn 
I, GeMsa H. Donn Campant awMnnca U>« only »txio» it book*, covariny tha war fro 
'oparMbr Ettropean aullMrHMa, with fint-hand authentic knowledf e. 



HOW GEWMAWY MAKES WAR. By Ceneral F. von Bernhanll 

A greater sensation than Bemhardi's famouB earlier book, "Germany and the Next War," lies in this 
absolutely frank statement of how Germany expects to conquer the world, with definite plans of attack, 
use of aircraft, and ideals of warfare. N«t 91(2S 



THE RUSSIAW ARMY FROM WrTHIN By W. Barnes Steveni 

Steveni, for twenty-live years with the Russian army as corres^xindent of London dailies, here ^ves 
the world tidinfrs oi the astounding new arms, drill, personnel which has transfonned the Russian army 
since its defeat by the Japs. Nat St.OO 

CAVALRY By General F. von BernhardI 

With iBtrodadion bj ReU-Marshal Sir John Franch, Commander of BritUh Force* in the Hold. 

Bemhardi's CAVALRY is the world- standard on the subjecL It is here in a new editbn with an 
important essay of comment by General French. N«t $1.25 



War BookM in THE POCKET BOOKS Serie*. Each Fifty c«nu Nt 

NOW READY 



HOW THE WAR BEGAN. By J. M.Kennedy and W. L. Courtney 

England's efforts for peace, from Ferdinand's assassination to the siege of Liege. 

THE FLEETS AT WAR By Archibald Hunt 

The key fo the naval strengths and sittutions. 

THE CAMPAICN OF SEDAN By George Hooper 

The diaaater of 1870 — the lesson for present tactics. 

TO BE PUBLISHED AT ONCE 

THE CAMPAIGN ROUND LIECE By Kennedy and Courtney 

THE RED CROSS IN WAR; *•;;■£■„•;"• By Ml«s Mary Billlnston 
FORTY YEARS AFTER: Tho Frnsco-pnimm war By H. C. Bailey 
A SCRAP OF PAPER; * •~~'„''522U; ••""» By E. J. Dillon 
IN THE FIGHTING LINE; BHuh H.r.i«. i. M<i.m By St. J. Adcock 

WAR FICTION 

"WE ARE FRENCHl" By Parley Poor. Shashan and Robart H. Davis 

The Zouave who dared all for La Belle France. Pleturs Jack«t. N«t $0.90 

THE FRONTIER By Maurice Leblanc. cnator sf "Ars*n« lupIb" 

The thrilling struggle between Fretwdi and German, between peace advocate and patriot. 

N*w popular •dltlan, spaclal Jackat. Nat $0.50 
^^^mm^^^^^^^^^^ AT ALL BOOKSELLERS — m^— — — ^™ mi !■ 

GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 W. 32nd Street, New York 

Publishars in Amarica for HODDER A STOUGHTON 
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complain oi eacn oiner a atroaiies, asserting tnai many :iCTS are commitiea contrary 
to the laws oF war. What are the laws of war? How were they made and what 
compel* them to be observed i Let an eminent authority tell you in the Britannica. 

Why Did the European Cauldron Boil Over? 

The Kaiser declared war on Fiance because Russia refused to let Austria make war on Servia. 
This is a true but a very superficial answer to the popular inquiry as to the cause of the greatest 
war of all tim^. 

This war is the sudden boiling up of conditions that have been simmering for generations. Ask 

^Arc you thinlung ol building? The Rcaden* Service can ^ve you hdplul luggcitiont 
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and how the sudden rise of Germany, under Bismarck's leadership, upset the 
balance of power on the Continent. He learns how Austria got its foothold in the Balkans. He 
turns to Russia and leams about the Czar's aspirations in the Black Sea area, and to England and 
learns of hei long diplomatic effort to maintain the political equilibrium among five envious powers. 

Our New Booklet Tells This Extraordinary Story 

"The Britannic* Book of the War'* Eives the onlj authoritative revlen of events In Europe nhich 
h&ve noni iMulted in calling 17,000,000 men into the field. Thii booklet, )uu off tlie pret*, 
consUts of 48 pagn, and ■!! of the informaiion in it ii Isken from the New Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

For yooT conourimca wm attack a eoapon, lohieh tea imntt yoa to fill m and ••>»/ to na. 
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WORTH WHILE READING 



By the Autbcf of "The Han>y Warrior." 

THE CLEAN HEART 

By A. S. M. Hutclimaon 

The author's finest Hchievement, a most appealing story with 
the happy ending which "The Hap|)y Warrior" lacked. 
Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 

THE RANCH AT THE WOLVERINE 

By B. M. Bowar 

A vigorous story of cowboys, ranch life and adveniuie by the 
author of "Lonesome Land," etc. 

♦1.30 net. 



BIG TREMAINE 

By Marie Van Vorat 

A truly big American novel in a Virginian setting whose kejmote is st 

""" "■ «..3S M. 

A Story of WAR in the Making 

THE VANISHED MESSENGER 

Br E. Phillipi Oppenheini 

A return to the story of international intrigue, the type that I 
made the Prince of Story Tellers famous. 
$1.30 nel. 



FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENTS 

With It ptgct □[ portniti. ti.ooiul. 


SEA, LAND AND AIR STRATEGY 

Br Cokwl Sv C*Qm A>t«>. K. C B. 


BELGIUM, HER KINGS. KINGDOM 
AND PEOPLE 

Br Join d* Cower M«D0Bn.U 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL LORD 
CHARLES BERESFORD 

Edil«d «>th Dola br L. Oip* Cenirgni 


FAMOUS LAND FIGHTS 

By A. HiUUrd Att«ida« 

Wilh illiutntionj apil mips, ti-oo ncI. 



GILBERT AND SULUVAN AND THEIR OPERAS 

By Francou Cellier and Cunningham Bridgman 

The biography of two of the best known celebrities in the world of music — 
the book of the year tor music lovers. 

lUustraled. 8w>. $3.50 Me/. 



LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publnhen, Boiton 

InwriiingtoadvernieriplMsemcniionTHEWoRi-p'sWoiiK ^-. ,. 

l,nl.,dt,tjOOglC 
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THE PRICE OF GLORY 

Rameses II, victor over the Hittites; Attila the Hun, sumamed the "Scourge of God"; 
Hannibal, Oesar, Napoleon, Charlemagne, Tamerlane, and Alexander the Great, — here you see 
them with their unnumbered victims. Tor centuries historians have cast a glamour about their 
names and their deeds. But how many of ^ou know the causes, the underlying facts behind their 
battles and campaigns, — the existing conditions which brought about the slaughter of countless 
thousands? In the remarkable work 

The Library of Original Sources 

you get these essential, bed-rock facts; the authentic, 6rst-hand information; the glimpse behind 
the scenes, which is infinitely more valuable, more instructive, and more interesting to thinking, 
reading people than the mere accounts of battles given in an ordinary history. You get the inside 
facts which those books never even mention; you go back to the sources of information tkemselvei, 
to the writings of men who were contemporary with the great events they described; to the first- 
hand accounts of the actual participants, — eye witnesses, tninkers, discoverers, inventors, etc., whose 
deeds and ideas wrought all the world-wide changes from the very earliest times down to to-day. 

Bat op to a ilLort tins ago Qm doeammt* oontkined 
In Tbe LibriLry of OrlRinal Source* were not sriJItilile to 
thr gener&l public. In same cuea the; eilated ddI; aa 
hieroglyphics oniuoiiiimeatB.tiibleta sndroctc cylinders, 
>■ curious charftcters on papyrus and parchment. Mid in 
the more modem instaacea as half forgotten pamphlets 
and obscure reports In videly scattered libraries and 
museums. It look over one hundred research specialists 
ten years to simply frefari the matter for The Library 
o[ Original Sources; tbe eipense ran into many thou- 
sands ot dollars. 



ETery aDoount li ia the szuit l&ngnage (trunlated) 
of the original rasnuscrlpl, papyrus, clay tablet or lo- 
Bcribed cylinder. EveiTthlng Is covered down to the 
events which happened almost yesterday. You'll he 
proad tohttvethisraarvellousworltonyonrbook-shelrea; 
proud to have your friends see It and admire its beautiful 
appearance. As a reference work as well as aionrce ot 
recreation it is positively unequalled; nothing like It has 
ever before been published. 

■all n« lb* attaohed ooupon tor more oompl«ta inlor- 
matlon. Than book! are not tor tale at bookitDTM or 
tbTDugh agenti; yon can gtt Is toaoh with at only by 
maan* of Om ooupon. Tear it ofl and mall rshi. 



GREAT BARGAIN 

Send uB tbe attached coupon AT ONCE, and we will tell 

S.U how to get the Library on EASY MONTHLY PAY- 
KNTS, and mail yoaPHEE a book ot rare doeamenta 

showing curious inscriptions of tbe'Anclents. Itemero)>er 
there are only a limited number of sets, so ■ctqaiekly, 

"-" •■■ NOW. Yon assume no obligation. No 

ill. The book is FREE. 
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MAO. THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 




UnivH^U R.H(«1>. D.PI. R. 
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A NEW POPULAR AND TIMELY EDITION OF 

The Life aiaA Times of Cavour 

By WILUAMROSCOE THAYER 
== CRITICAL ESTIMATES =^== 



MiXley'i 'Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

■o far AA WKrmlh, fervor and glow 

But you have ■ wieallh oj AL^uuon, hivl 

beirond the nKuure of MoUey't 



HON. ANDREW D. WHITE. 



xaer political life ii 
! ityle. Ihe fulnm c 
1 ine way of iBinf it, 



knowledge of ti\t *ub}ect. 



EX-PRE3. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. H « BlitU 

OiUloak and in kit adiria at PraidtKl tj lit 



enjoyed your hutory of Cavour. He seeim to me to 
be one of the three or four men in hiitory. . . 
Your hietory ii one □( the bookii I would like to read 
afain. I kive history but I have read nothinf that 
has given me greater pleasure." 
GEORGE H. TREVELTAN in ik, Aibmiic MmiUy. 
"Hi* standard of arbcdsnliip ii as high aa any in 

open air, of the great wottd of pDlitici and allBira and 
people- I will inilitule no compariaooa, but I wiU 
illuiiraie my meaning by nving tliat Mr. Thayer'* 
'Csvour' IS of the aame claa* and type oa Mr. 
Rhode*'* great work." 



Note. — ThtM u the initial volame of the new RiverMide Popular Bio- 
graphies Series which we have in preparation. Fall information sent on 
requemt. 2 oola. with frontiapieces. Price of the original edition $7.S0nU. 
Price of this edition S3.00 net. 



-IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS- 



'A Far Journey 






. York 



By ABRAHAM HTTRIE SIHBANT. 

■utofciocraphy of r ''— ■ — — ■■- ' — ■"- 
twenty year* ago 

pultrit. Illuatrated. ll.7Sntl. 

War's Aftermath 

By DAVID STARR KIRDAN artd HAKVET 

ERNEST JOBr>«N An MiithnrilBti 

elect of ttie 



c fro: 



Open-air Politict 



of the 



By JUNTOS JAT. Thia i 

- -' bingly —■ '■ — 

ftob 



p«eudonynwu* book 



thought, n'obably i 
nmdicaliini and alliei 
tl.Z5iHl. 

The Life of a Little College 

By ARCHIBALD IkcHECHAN. A rich and 
huraui impraaiun of life in a provincial collwe. of 
the lemperamenl of :he college, girls, and likewise 

•ea stories of Herman Melville, the Vanity of Tiavel. 
etc. ti.35wC. 



Samuel F. B. Morse 



persons. 2 vol*. Fully illusUaled. (7.50 tul. 

ImpretMons and Conunetits 

By HAVELOCK ELLIS. Observations on life 
England and on the continent, reflecliiHis on boc 



The AboUtion of Poverty 



e as for iU pi«ven1ion. 75 a 



Talks to Freshman Girls 

By HELEN DAVTES BROWN, Four shcfft ad- 
Irnses on "Sludtn Serve for Delight, for Ornament. 

Readers; The Use of the Pen: Everyday Living. The 
IBlks are sensible and sympaihetic, crisp and pointed. 



Thm peatagm on maeh of thu ofroiw it €xtra 

Bo'to- HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. NewYor 
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■ More Than 750,000 Already Sold ■ 



Harold Bell Wrights greatest Novel 



The 

eyes of the world 



lUattratioru in 
Cloth 

A RmI Lon Sterr witb bigger plot 
and mora action, deeper rayMety and 
greater love, sweeter sentiment oitd 
BtroDgerpaasions tlian any novel the 
author lias yet written. A delight* 
fally wliolesome romance among 
orange groves and mountains of 
Southern California. It is mora 
masterinl than "Barbara Worth" 
and mora romantic than "Tha 
Shepherd oE the Hills." The real 
charm oE the story Is its stylflf 
color, conception and fancies. 



Cobn by F. Graham Coofof 
12mo $1^S Net 

Hmrald B^ Wright has told this de- 
lightful romance so convincingly 
and has so clearly defined thennder- 
lying purpose oE the story that it b 
stamped with the trutbEnlness of a 
chapter out of raal life. The theme, 
•■tlM mlnutry of art awl lattart," is 
most opportune for the cause oE 
more wholeaome books. "The Eyes 
of the World" Is Ddightfolly Wbole- 
Bome, StiniDK in Action and Sweet 
witL Sfotinwat f «r ChrlstniM GMng. 

Newa— It is pleasant to cominend work that already has created so great 
uu luieicH lu iiB coming and find that it makes good on the promises oE the publisher. 

Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 

Each volame is beantifnlly illti3trated, handsomely bontid, uniform with "The Byes 
of the World," in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 

Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 

That Printer of Udell^s The Winning of Barbara Worth 

The Shepherd of the HilU 

Harold Bdl Wright** books — six volumes — are also nnifntuly bound m Limp 

Full Leather, Gilt Tops. Each $1.85 Net 

Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50— Full Leathtf $10.50 



Their Yesterdays 

Popular Edition 
Now 50 Cents Everywhere 

This delightful story oE life and love Is the 
author's greatest contribution to the race for 
the perpetuation of the race. It is a Bweet and 
tender and helpful lore atoTTV 



Mr. Wrichf ■ AUesoTT of Life 

The Uncroivned King 

ItIustTationsbyNem-16mo.Cloth50c,Leather$l^ 
DaTonpart Democrat— One caught snatches oE 
soug in "The Shepherd oE the Hills," but hera 
one has It from cover to cover. 
PhilMlelphHi Record— It ia a story that thrills the 
heart t>ecause oE its tenderness of sentiment and 
splendor of thought. 



Harold Bell Wright's Books are Sold by all Booksellers 



Our Catcilogue of Other Publishers' Books 

will be sent to you free upon request. It la 8}i x S}i inches In size and contains over 400 pages 
advertising; 25,000 of the l>est books oE all the publishers. We list books on all subjects and 
carry every book advertised in stock. Our catalogue is a carefully compiled book-bnyer's guide. 
A letter or post card today will bring it to yon. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY. PubUshefs and Booksdiers 

ESTABLISHED 189S E. W. KETltOlDS. PrwMirt 281-233 W. Monroe Sti^et. CHICAGO 
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New Books on Topics of the Day 
The World War 



GERMANY'S MADNESS By Dr. Emll Reich 

Late Profeasor of InMmatlonal Law at the University of Vienna 
The purpose of this book by the tate Dr. Reich, the celebrated historian and eminent authoritj' on in- 
ternational law, is to bring to the attention of English speaking people what the author affirms and 
recent events indicate, is the fixed belief of numberless Germans — namely, that Germany is the pre- 
destined b^ and master of the human race. Dr. Reich brings ample evidence to show that this 
belief has long been fostered and developed by the teachings of German university professors, by lec- 
tures to the public and by pamphlets and books which have had a tremendous circulation. As one of 
the dMp-seated causes for Germany's vast political and military ambitir^ns, this phaae is wdl wonh the 
careful attention of the American reader. 12mt. $1.00 ihl 



IMPERIAL GERMANY 

Chancellor of 

TTiis book is written by the man who. 



. By Prince Bemhard von Biilow 

German Empire, 1900-1909 

Bismarck and the Kaiser, has bad most to do with the 
up-building of modem Germany. It discusses frankly the problems of modem Germany; its industrial 
growth; its merchant marine; its powerful navy. It explains the tariS situation in Gennany. It tells 
why German statesnen believe that Germany must be a first class fighting power. It discusses Ger- 
many's foreign policy in the last twenty years with amazing frankness, Larii ate. 150 pafa. $tJO ntL 



MEMORIES OF THE 
KAISER'S COURT 

By A-Topham 

" ■■ ■ J) Ihe FriiKEH Roytl Mntiiw u.«'of her 



exceptional opportunitii 



niiimlnatini SctuM ol the War Lord gf C 
bosom of hu umily ud witb hii Blippen on. s 
lUutttaUd. am. 13.00 nu 



THE EMPRESS 
FREDERICK 

Anonymotia 

Wnibim n hu always been called inuch i 
molbcr than ai his thiber. ind to undent 



IlhiHraUd. 8ro. t2.S0 ntL 



South America 



THE REAL ARGENTINE 

A dcnHusbiiBte, {sir sccaunt at Ibc (onmoM country in Sooth Americi 
lUiatraUd. Sm. t2.50 ntl. 

SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 
CONDITIONS TODAY 

■quRly uiniHnl. llmt. ll.Zi nH. 

BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS 
THE RIVER AMAZON 

UluslyaM. Bwo. IIJO ml 

CUBA PAST AND PRESENT 

IllustraUd. ISmo. tl.lS ml 

PORTO RICO. PAST AND PRESENT 
AND SAN DOMINGO OF TODAY 

IlluilraUd. Ilmo. tl.25 ml 



By J, A. Hanuneiton 

u. by 1 nun who hulivrd then. 



By A. Hyatt VerriU 

American tnde conditiooi are 

By G. J. Bruce 
By Paul Fount^n 
By A. Hyatt VerriU 
By A. Hyatt VerriU 



Let us send you an Illustrated Catalogue, just issued, of all our Nets Books 
443 Fourth Ave. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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REVISED RE-WRITTEN ENLARGED 

Editors f FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 
.. "/ I?f.^ 1 TALCOTT WILLIAMS. LL.D.. L.H.D., LIttD. 
Second Edition I. DiRctor.Seboolor JoDrnMlam.ColDmbimUnlTenltir 



NOW 



Encyclopaedia i^V-/ ▼▼ Ever Before 

The War raises unusual questions daily. For instance: 

Whut are MoDJiki, Turcca. Alcsriioi, Wtikt an the " Roles of War." uul who 

Senecalcse? (icDcd tbem? 

jBi ■■ sjirapoci, an Army i^Ti»« ujti- What la the meaning of UomtorEmn. What are the comraerciat centrea of 

ion. RcEimenl, Buttotion. Compwi^r Lahdirehr, Landatarm, Annateddon, Latin America: whalptodi haie tlw« 

Ml are Uhlans. Cuiruaien. Lancera, Catacliram. Vodka. Vent. Kilometer, eounlriei been buying from Europer 

Valloona? PaD-Oermaniim. BalMice of power, Howdovou pronouDceP-R-Z-E-U-V^U 
foreign Eicb&oce, ReichitagF 

Tfae Neiv iDtemadoDol Encyclopsdia will answer aatiafactorily the above questlona. 

It contains M.tM more articles than any other standard encyclopedia. 

It la the Most Recent Reference Work in existence. - 



THE TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR 

and all other bi , 

and readjustments. It couldn't have been more opportiu 
maps and new it lustra tions aa well as momentous new facts. Its stories will be accurate, impartial, clear, 
concise, complete, and written in the entertaining literary style which added so tnaterially to the popular- 
ity of Uie First EdiUon. It will contain the most modem, comprehensiTe and authoritative blbllc^aphy 
ever presented. ^4 Volumea gl,«M Articles 2«,MI Pages 

New Maps New Illustrations New Type Throuehout 

Additional Volumes Ready in December 

Primed on Thin P»p«r made eapeciallr for this edithm- MATT. THE COUPON 

light, opaque, atrong. It won't crumple. i>«i«.»ij ™C^ • ^-'*' 

And ■ Special Llbtary Edition on regalar book paper. TODAY 

hn„nrl In lihr.rc hiH-kram. practicallr in accordance wiUi 

e BUidihC Committee of the Amer- for full information r^ard- 



Ing this splendid offer, the 

The Cost Lowest Now .«»=«.= urm. of p.j 




be advanced u puUicatkiD prosreaae*. 



ment, the cash dis- jS/ 

count, the unique ~, / Send me full InfOnnatioD 

1 . 1 ^/ regarding your Second 

The Most Liberal Terms Of Payment character and ^/ E|«rt«« of tl«N^ In.er- 

can be arranged If you do not wish to pay caah scope of the ^ ^ ^^^ ^SSTO. i^- 

Free Research Bureau «^»' Sec- ^/ ^^^^ 

Each mhKriber to Ihia Second Edition will become a mem- "^^ ^di- / 

ber of our Intematloaal RcHBich Rureau and may, irllhout tion V^'' Occupation .„ 

expense, conault this burean freely on any aubj«:t ot inter- «N .-■' 

eat found in reading or convenation. ^/' Bus.Addreas „ 

DODD, MEAD & CO., PUBLISHERS / R»iden« 

449 Fourth Avenue. New York / Towa j— "t*- 1 

Arc you thinking oF building? The Rcsderi' Service can give you liclpiul lugeeationt 
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W A 1? WHAT IS IT 9 
WAK ALL ABOUT • 



gliiUninr ji!>f^t«auv'°Ru>Tk wanli to shon h(r*^i3v^ [or th'eirtlk btothn— Scrvia? Batl'ac wbn^ worutiyac liiA'aiidmal 

very fooliili and tiivliJ questioo? Tear uidc the curUin of EuriqK's politKi tnd s« the xiim and sinistEr game of checlEn thai is 

\ Deins played. S« upon what a alim, yet dcspcralc. eicu^ the aacred liveof mjLTionB may be ucriliccd. Read the hiatorv of the 

, pan ooe hundred yean, as written by one oftbe greatest luthorities tbt world hai ever iaova. and learn the naked, alvnidtil 

'' truth. Jiut to get you aljirted ai i Review ol Review! subscriber, m make you Ibii emraordinaiy oSer. We wiU five lo y«i 

17 D 17 17 f DURUVS 

r IV IL £< ; HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

■P'nit'i"! |i iwrnimith'ftn X MiinToimi'ifiMwlmiihriuwiiMii Byiw iiiKiimrkiri of UiiBmninaMid the ■ rtason why^ot e.mB. lo 
" rfllYe^Krlil ■llh- \ Jl l^t>^ 1i« ■ipmae •ukr-SettLiud fctirm nifldo « fcn jou, " "^ "*"*" e e» " " 

GET THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

FOR A YEAR 

Aidrt,, .\. Send JlJo Money S^».il^S'S£|^dJib^Si;w'"Aii 

-'----^-'^-^-fl^^^r^^^^ OF REVIEWS CO., 'sob^puc^H^T-k 
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Century —epoch-making speeches that moved not onJy audiences but Nations. They 
are ail here just as they were delivered by these distinguished speakers, and 
gathered in such form as to instruct and entertain you where and when you will. 



300 

After-Dlnner Speecha 






'6I,' 



150 Gnat AJdnutt 

[KidlCT Wunn. Wnilun Cullcn 

Adimt. Jslm L. Spwildlni. 
mond, Hi^iillun Wrlfllt HMr, 

60 Oaulc 
ami Popular Ltdartt 

Burdntf^ Riiuell H. CddwcU, 



SHii 



HDItt^JoltD \tar}cT. lohnRui- 
t<n, titawy M. iaiit,. Wu 

2.000 Short Storia 
and Anadala 



Modern Eloquence 

Con^sts of Ten Beautiful, Richly Bound Volumes, elaborately indejed, beautifully 
illustrated with over So photogravures on Japanese vellum; paper, press-work, and 
bindings of very highest quality. Having recently purchased the plates o£ tliis 
work, and with them a limited number of sets, we are able to offer you 

A Wonderful Bargain 



wiSiBB 



a get the LibnT]t « 

irk itselL Chirnp dark uyi — 
ij linns psui.** Sending tb£ 
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FREDERICK 
PALMER 

ONLY 
AMERICAN 
WAR- 
CORRESPONDENT 

PERMITTED TO ACCCMPANK 
THE 

BRITISH TROOPS 



O" 



jID YOU read Palmer's wonderful account in the October 
EVERYBODY'S of what actually happened in Bel^um ? 
His marvelous word-picture makes you realize what it 
means to have a man like Palmer in Europe to give us 
the fac^ 

Month by month EVERYBODY'S and Everybody's only will 
publish the clear, carefully - we^hed, brilliantly -written 
reporte of this experienced Dean of American War- 
Correspondents. 

Bernard Shaw's five-act play "Pygmalion," that set all 
England talking, is given complete in the November 
number of 
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From WaUrlae la Uu Praml Emeptan War 

Fnm MaJinm b Wilton in lit WilU Hmat 

From tit Inlnducllon rf lln SUamiMU It lit 

PtrfteUon ef At Atnplam 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS 

Ftvetcore yean ago our (atben taw brought forth on thn c(»tin«)t a dcw mondily 
review, conceived in public ■{uritctlneM and dedicated to the new country, as a fomm 
for the luitable diKussion of political, religiout, literaty and artiitic matten. TberefoK. 
there will be a fitting celebration next year of the centennial oi The North Amerkan 
Reoiew — die one-hundredth year of ib uoiDtemipted publication. 

The puipoae of thit announcement is to make known, thw far in advance, the general 
scope of the annivenaiy, its interest to every intelligent reading man and woman m the 
country. Nbeteoi Fifteen is to be a year-long oluervance of the one-hundredth birth- 
day oi America's oldest magazine. Not one, but twelve anniversary numbers are to be 
issued. Their size and contents are already partly detenniaed, because of the uuinlcf- 
rupted fiow t^ acceptances received ftoro men and women of die first rank, the world 
over, who have wrteen for The Reoiew in die past, who will make specially fitting coi^ 
tributioas to the numbers for 1915. 

The detaili of these twelve q>ecial numben will be made public from time to time. It 
is posuble now to announce articles by over one hundred [xotninent Americans and 
over one hundred prominent foreigners. From among diem have been taken the two 
lists of ten names each, printed below. 

The 

North American 
Review 

SOME OF THE CENTENNIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

WILLIAM H. TAFT JAMES BRYCE 

. ARCHBISHOP IRELAND MONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON 

JOHN BURROUGHS GUSTAV LANSON 

CHILDE HASSAM ALFRED NOYES 

CHAMP CLARK HAVELOCK ELLIS 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 

GEORGE WOODBERRY LADY HENRY SOMERSET 

ARTHUR T. HADLEY ARTHUR SYMONS 

EUHU ROOT H. G. WELLS 

A. T. MAHAN FREDERIC HARRISON 
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m 

S "The Most Interesttng Magazine In the World" 

m 

I HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

1 FOR 1915 

• ^At this time, wlun the busituii world generally ii halting, HJRPEKS MAGAZINE j 

* U iktymng the largeit number of subscribers in its history. The explanation of this B 
ill is quite simple. HARPEI^S MAGAZINE makes permanent friends among its m 

2 readers because it is edited for them — simply and solely for the purpose of interesfinr * 



*■ them. Its success is due to you. You choose your friends because their manners and J 

* their personality attract you. You choose your favorite magtninefor the same reasons. m 
Z If HARPERS MAGAZINE has personality— and good manners. It is not only J 
S the most interesting magazine in the world, but the most interestingly arranged and » 
ff the most expensively made. It is the most beautiful, for no limit is ever placed ott S 

# the cost. It is the sort of guest you are glad to welcome in your home. B 
5 ■ fThe success of HARPER'S MAGAZINE is the best possible example of "the sur. | 

• viDal of the fittest." E 
9 5 
Ml 1 /( is impossible to give any complete outline of next year's plans at this time, J 
J but here are a fete notable features already arranged. Z 
m J 

» A Remarkable Unpublished Romance by fi 

5 MARK TWAIN | 

• A NEW romance by Mark Twain has just been brought to light — a remarkable story S 

i/\ called "The Mysterious Stranger." It is unquesti<»)ably the most important and 5 

characteristic work of the great humorist's later life — a story of the supernatural, full of - # 

Sj deep spiritual significance. It will appear serially in Harpsr's Magazine, tbe only mag»- S 

ft zine which has the privilege of publishing Mark Twain's work, J 

S A Great Novel of American Life S 

1 By BASIL KING -rHM/A^'S^HRir^B- * 

S r^f^l-LO^^N^ Booth Tarkington's great serial which is now appearing will come the 5 

S I most important novel that the author of "The Inner Shrine" has yet written. It m 

• is absolutely American in its atmosphere — a story of two brothers radically different in J 
«■ temperament and character, and of two women equally different. It is full of both incident • 

* and drama, yet so vividly has Mr. King portrayed both scenes and characters that the story « 
9 reads almost like a transcript of actual life. 5 

2 S 
J LINCOLN AS JOHN HAY KNEW HIM ! 

« lOHN HAY kept a careful diary during the entire period when he nas Abraham Lincoln's S 

2 tj secretary and later through his career as a diplomat and statesman. In this diary, jj 

2 which has never before been given to the public, he gives a delightfully intimate, day-by-day J* 

m picture of Lincoln in war-time. He also presents some astonishing facts in regard to certain « 

jj leaders in the war in their relation to Lincoln. William Roscoe Thayer, the historian, has £ 

* selected from this diary the most notable portions for publication in Harper's Magazine. * 
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I TRAVEL IN MANY LANDS 8 

*k TN these days when travel in foreign lands is both difficult and dangerous, readers of * 

M 1 Harper's Magazike may journey in comfort to almost every interesting corner of the « 

21 world through the Magazine's brilliantly written and elaborately illustrated travel articles, jjf 

# These articles arc not the conventional descriptions of foreign travel — you can find plenty JJ 
W of those in the guide-books. Harper's travel articles have personality. They bring up • 
J|| before you vivid, unforgettable pictures of strange and beautiful places in far-distant lands |fi 
9 as seen through the eyes of world-famous writers and explorers. Such articles will be J 
lit those giving the first account of the adventures of the MacMillan Arctic Expedition which Nt 
fi started out more than a year ago, Sir Gilbert Parker's striking pen pictures of the West S 
jr Indies, Norman Duncan's narrative of a recent visit to New Guinea, where cannibalism • 

# still survives, and Louise Closser Hale's New England motor journeys. Hilaire Belloc S 
S will write ofthe beauties of the Pyrenees, and Mrs. Amaury Talbot will tell of her stay among |J| 
S the savages of Nigeria. No interesting comer of the world will be neglected. • |* 

I THE field' OF SCIENCE S 

# IN this field the position of Harper's Magazine is unique. It is the one non-technical W 
S 1 magazine for which the great savants of England, Europe, and America are willing to 5 
S write. The new year promises some astonishing revelations. Of particular importance in J 

# this field will be a group of articles by Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale University, on •>» 
3 which he has been engaged for years, showing the influence of climate upon civilization. « 

I AMERICAN HISTORICAL LIARS 5 

S ... • 

S TNTO all history creeps some untruth. This is peculiarly true of American history. ¥ 

j 1 Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, has run down to their sources some iK 

S of the most interesting fictions in the story of our national life, and he has something to say « 

S of the men who were originally- responsible for them. JJ 

I THE DIALOGUES OF A DIPLOMAT S 

J TVTO feature published of recent years in Harper's Magazine has attracted more atten- • 

IN tion than the two "diplomatic dialogues" by the Hon. David Jayne Hill, formerly m 

•i U. S. Ambassador at Berlin. Mr. Hili is now at work on some more of these dialogues deal- S 

Jll ing with certain vital American problems. |9 

I THE MEN WHO SAW NAPOLEON 8 

J TTUNDREDS of French artists painted contemporary portraits of Napoleon — few of • 

M ll them ever had a sitting from him. A famous French critic has sought out in private 8 

Jll collections and elsewhere the portraits for which it is certain that Napoleon actually posed. JJ 

9| They show him first in early youth and present a pictorial history of his entire career. l* 

5 MASTERLY SHORT STORIES 5 



Ml IN Harper's Magazine great importance has always been given to the short story, 

S 1 and the stories in Harper's deserve the importance given them. Harper's publishes 
more short stories — and better — than any other illustrated magazine in the English language. 
S There are at least seven complete short stories in every number. They represent the best 
J work of every leading writer of England and America — indeed, of the world. 



SenJ in your subscription nov tkrovgk your news-dealer, 14 00 * 
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L HARPER & BROTHERS. FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
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New FaU Novels of HARPER & BROTHERS 

THE AUCTION BLOCK. By Rex Beach. is^,~ui^c.D.<!it^ <,.„^ 

The ttory it wrinen with all ihe author's well-known virility of style, and hai more humor in it 
than any other of Beach's boots. 

HOW IT HAPPENED. By Kate Langley Bosber. is.*^. >.»«. 

Bright as "Mary Cacy" and juec as sweet. 

THE LOST BOY. By Hrairy Van Dyke. i6ih. isuMtui. om. 50 «uj ■«. 

16RB, ItUjtrmUd, Liaiktr, ft-oa lui; Otim. lUvtraui H rsbr, Onumtmd Cttrr, f 1.00 wl. 
With devotional imagination the author has traced with reverent pen in this noveletce the wander* 
ings of "The Lost Boy," when He was separated from His parents in Jeriualem. 

THE HANDS OF ESAU. By Margaret Deland. iiw»<m >,^ .... 

Here are the sympathy and understanding for youth and its problems which gives the spring-like 
atmosphere to all the author's writings. 

THE BUND SPOT. By Justus Miles Forman. /u..<»<«j *. „ «<. 

A brilliant stoiy of a man who deceived himself and others as to the motive force of hii influence. 

THE NEW CLARION. By WUI N. Harben. t^^. „.„«. 

A tale of love and mystery in the Georgia Mountains, with all the humor of Abner Daniel and 
Pole Baker — and both of these favorite characters are in this new book. 

THE LETTER OF THE CONTRACT. By Basil King. '?;sti 

Face to face with one of the gteaieit problems of the day stand the hero and heroine of this new 
novel by the author of "TTie Inner Shrine." 

LOOKING AFTER SANDY. By Margaret Tumbun. Jf^t? 

Sandy is simply a girl, young and lo unusually nice, so childishly appealing, that everybody 
wants (o "look after her' — and everybody does. 

THE COPY-CAT and Otber Storiei. By Mary E. Wilkini Freeman 

lUunritJ. ti.1% wt. 
These stories reveal the full measure of this author's distinguished style. Here is insight into the 
depths of human nature, humor and pathos. 



THE SOUND OF WATER. By Margarita Spalding Geny. ,.^„, 

A mystery story keen and engrossing, clean and wholesome. The end has a thrill of its own. 

JUST AROUND THE CORNER. By Fannie Hurst Jf^::^ 

Life, as it is lived in a great city. The heroines of these metropolitan romances are all working- 
girls, in their strength and their weaknesses, in their work and their play. 

MAY IVERSON'S CAREER. By EUzabeth Jordan. 'fTg-ft' 

Here are related the experiences of the grown-up May Iverson whose childhood has been pictured 

in the author' a previous hooks. 

THE UGHTS ARE BRIGHT. By Louise Kennedy Mabie. 'S^S'T 

"The characters are well drawn, and its setting gives a pleasant picture of the broad humantly, 

friendliness and generous hospitality of life in our Middle West." — BoiUm Tratucript. 

SICILY ANN. By Fannie H. Lea. m-m^j. k^^ 

The Story of a Virginia girl whose beauty turned the heads of the men she met during her visit 
to Honolulu. 

THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. By Rupert Hugbes. ,'^^. 

This stoiy of a woman whoce romance was delayed has about it the fragrance of a garden in 
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The Sunny Side of Diplomatic Ufe 

The author of "In the Courts of Memory," has 



■IS a diplomat's wife in 


five great. 


pitals 


and 


intimate acquaintanc 


with man 






making history at thi: 








Illustrated. 


$i.oa net. 







California 



With Sabre and Scalpel 

By Or. John AUaa Wylh 
In this volume of reminiscences the well-known 
New York physician recounts the interesting 
events of his stirring Ufe. He has been farmer, 
Confederate soldier, cotton-planter, medical stu- 
dent, rivet pilot, doctor, twice President of the 
New Yotit Academy of Medicine, and founder of 
the New York Polyclinic. 

Portrait. Octavo, $3.00 net. 

Life m America One Hundred 
Years Ago 

By GuilUrd Haul 

A picturesque survey of the customs, tastes, 
hospitalities, potitici and amusements of ' 
people It the opening of the nineteenth c 
tuty. lis pages have the charm of old dia: 
of our great'grand parents. 

Illustrated. ^1.50 net. 



limt Tba AulobiogTaphj of a Dog 

By BUhop Ellftbtrt Talbot 

Hm is a Boston bull-pup who grew up a 
real dog with a real individuality — a loyal 
friend and an extremely eood hater. Only a 
waim-hearted bishop could have gone so close 
to a dog's heart. 

Frontispiece. 50 cents net. 

The Anti-Trust Act and the 
Supreme Court 

By Thm Hon. Wm, H. Taft 

Very timely and authoritative is this volume, 
in which former Ptesident Taft discusses in 
all its bearings the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
the proposed amendments to it, the effect of 
ita oecisions upon business in the past, and 
its probable influence in the future. 
Post, 8vo. ?i.JS "Et 



An Intiiiiale Hutory 
By Gmrtrudo Athtrton 

The California of to-day and the California of 
yesterday with its vividly picturesque story ate 
set forth in this book by the one writer who could 
bring to it the skill united with that love for ihe 
task of a Californian-born, Gertrude Acherton. 
Many Illustrations from Photographs and 
Old Prints, Ji.oo net. 

Famous Affinities of History 

By Lyndon Oft 

The great romances of the world — the stories of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, Queen Elizabeth and 
Leicester, Catharine of Russia and Prince Potem- 
kin and many others— are told here in a style 
piquant with interest, yet so clean that there ia 
nothing to offend. 

Illustrated. $i.a> net. 

The Unseen Empire 

By AthitTtatt Bretetdl 

Of unusual, timely interest is this play io 
which Germany is about to make war upon Great 
Britain. The courage of a young girl — owner of 
the great gun works of the Empire — and American 
diplomacy are two forces exerted for peace. The 
result is surprising. 

Crown 8vo. (1,25 net. 

Most Protestantism Adopt 
Christian Science? 



tionbyPr 
Christian Science, 
bility of this step 



View 

itkrop H*gmn\an 

document in which a 



His conviction of the desira- 
s the result of critical investi- 
ines and principles compared 
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Before the Baby Comes 

By Marianna VntwUr 

Years of experience in hospitals and private 
practice have made the author an authority on the 
iubject. The proper form of exercise for the 
prospective mother, suitable food and clothing, 
lie discussed with the aim of making the wairing 
t only safe, but as comfortable as 



<sible. 
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From the Log of the Velsa 

By AmoM Bennett 

AaAorrf"Clvhav»,""ThtOUinott' Tale." tic 
fV^tiM fUofirafhuN (fimr In t^ar) til tht avitnr md h» E. A. RlckfirA 



ia c kji m l aod nperieiicc. ] 
boiicUy-lovuu AmericHU, 



hit bumor. nuke thb ■ chroDiclc for every nndcr-loviofl ukd 
JltyoJ kWiv, Jfs t*f' Frict, ierti, t}Mi ikI, #t>ta(( alra 

The Honest House 

B7 Ruby Ross Goodnow 



clementi of nod deiini. It di 
the ivengc EouM-builder. 

Ckerimily amd Kr> Mffally UlmlrtM. Priti, tmrf, SjjOo ml, foiM(( It cnW. 

The Study of Modem Painting 

By Margaret Steele Anderson 

lb tbete pifs the liynui fiods bnu^t tofMher. lod briefly eipUlDed. tlie Da' 
meDti And tiie u^ficaAce of modem ptiDtinfi, taKethcr with tbv work of the big a 
vrbo Btand for it. A coociic tad coiutructivr survey ol modern ut, dooe with can ■ 
■Btbukdi. 

ThtJartyfmU-taeiO^'miiiiu ilnrmiaimiBef lilt mart litniJUanlwHitnitrtUlt. 
Pria Uoo «i, fwiloo ra cbMi. 

Reminiscences of Tolstoy 

By hia son. Count Ilya Tolstoy 

CoBDt Uyi Tobloy't ncollectlons erf hit father inelude the whole Hcae ud ill gi 1 
principal penoni in the druna of tbe frat poveliit'i Uie, 

Ftrty-tiiU instUfram fkeUripla */ iRJvuf. Rtyal Kint. 407 Mfo. 
Prict fc.jo an. tritag. !i anu. 

The Life-Story of a Russian Elxile 

By Marie SukloK 



The Old World in the New 

By Edward Alsworth Ross 



What every Aioiric 

tkll Ubls and Gify i! 
■nd life add much tn t 



ThtorigiMlco 



itever natLo[iaLity» ou(ht to know 
the American people. Diagrams 
icntficanl phalwraphs ibowing im 
rat of Ibc book, 
'ruf i2.4Q rul, poilate 12 cents. 
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The Honorable PercivEJ 

By Alice Hegan Rice 

On a steamer crossing the Pacific occurs the meeting be- 
tween a young Englishman with a blighted love and an 
American Girl who has left her heart at home. Read what 
takes place. 

Pictures by Crosby. Price $i.oo nel, postages cents. 

Little Eve Edgarton 

By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 

Enter — Little Eve Edgarton, in a shabby suit of boy's riding clothes. 
a curious drooping little figure, standing by her fathers chair; that nas 
the conventional young man's first picture of her. 

And the love story of these two is the most absorbing and whimsical 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott has told dace "Molly Make-Bdieve" 
Cm^iaiatralma. Fria lijx ml. taslaf } anil. 

The Charmed Life of Miss Austin 

By Samuel Merwin 

Aulhor ofAnihonu tht AltUate." "T/m Hooey Bee," etc. 

It benns in Shanghai, the modern Bagdad, during a riotous outbreak 

of Freudi sailors, A charming Araerictm girl steps out frwn the sa/ety of 

her hotel and falls headkmg mto an amazing series of adventuns. It 

ends on the steamer for Singapore, with — trdl, just as you would wish a 



The Ejicounter 
By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 

Aulhar o/t^'Tanle" 

The "encounter" is between Penis — an American giri of , . 

lovely, unconventional in thought and action — and three German philo 

phers, e]n>ressing in tbeir teadungs the ideas of modem Gennany. n 

book of daring^ plat, and of that exquisite no^manship which character- 



lok of damiK plot, and of that exquisite n 
s all AnneDouglas Sedgwick's writings. 



Persons Unknown 

A Mystery Stoiy (or Everybody 
By Virginia Tracy 

First of all a love story, but the story of a love harassed from the be- 
ginninK by a mysterious murder; and the untangling of that mystery 
leads the reader through chapter after chapter of unexpected turns, sensa- 
tional thrills, and puzzling climaxes. 

lUmilriUiani ky Kalti^ f riufi.j5 ■tf.^itEjI jottMl. 



Phyllis 



By Maria Thompson Daviess 

Author «/ "The MMag of MoUy. " "The Tlndtt Bw. ' 
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THE CENTURY 

For November voiu^^Uxxxix 

Its contents include 

Germany's Destiny 

By Samuel P. Orth 

] A vivjd idcture of the conflictinff todal and political forcea now ftmieiiting in the Kaiser's emigre, 



' The Breakdown of Civilization 

t By W. Morgan Shuster 

2 TTie part pUyed by militarism anij race ambition in Eun^'s catastrophe — and the lesson. 

South of Panama 

fjj By Professor Edward Alsworth Ross M 

f The fiiBt of a new series dealing with our South American Eldorado, the life there, the commer- i| 

cial possibilities that deserve the study and interest of the world. The November chapters « 

visualize Western Colombia and Ecuador, with an introduction by John Barrett, DirecMr-Generai ' 

oE the Pan-American Union, j 

Policing the Cities of Europe \ 

By Raymond B. Fosdlck 

Is by which foreign police 

'% 
The Making of a In the War-Cloud f 

Russian Terrori^ rtK eomlag of an etom la BnglMaa 

By Marie Suktoff By H. Pleldins-Hall 

The fiction of the number includes 
The Sword of Youth 

By James Lane Allen 

A romance of love and war. First chapters. Illustrations by John Wolcott Adams. 

The Wings of Horus The Serenade 

By Algernon Blackwood By Jennette Lee 
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THE CENTURY 

I For the Coming Year 

^ will be essentially a magazine with a world horizon — its 
keynote, sincerity; its aim, to follow the frontiers of Hu- 
man Progress. For this reason, it will announce no for- 
mal program at this time. Present plans, however, include ^ 

Four Important fiction serials in large instalments ^ 

including James Lane Allen's "The Sword of Youth," beginning *s 

in November, and Jean Webster's new novel, the study of a flirt, ^ 
by the author of "Daddy-Long-Legs," to begin early in 1915. 

Professor Robinson on '*Social Illusions" 

James Harvey Bobinsoa, professor of history at Columbia University ia revolutioalziiig tlie 
writing tA histoiy. His papers aa sodai illusions in The Century will be among the most notabk 
magazine contributions of the year. "A Study oi Patriotiun" with pointed reference to the pres- 
ent war will appear in an e»rly number. 

Pleasures and Palaces 

Reminiscences of the Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich (formerly Miss Eleapor Calhoun of 
California), whose dbtinguisbed success as an actrew and producer of plays in LoiKkm and Paris 
made her a prominent and popular figure in court circles, the theatrical world, and the world of letters. 

Special limited offer 
The Century and St. Nicholas tog«ther 94.SO 

One year of The Century for you and one year of St, Nicholas, the ideal magazine for young 
folks (with Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's new twelve-month serial "The Lost Prince"), for the 
boy or girl you love beat — both for $4.50 (r^ular price $7.00) — only fifty cents more than the 
subscription price of The Century alone. This offer is to new subscribers of St. Nicholas only. 
It expires November 10th. 

Use this coupon today and save S^'SO. 

Don't atop to draw a check If laeoBvealeol at the moment. See oote below.* 

THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 

Enclosed find check for (4,50. Send 
The Century, beginning with the issue of St. Nicholas, beginning with the issue of 
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IDA M. TARBELL 

ON BUSINESS 



'TX)-DAY in Europe the triumphs of a thousand yiears 
of science are made the instruments of wholesale 
murder. We call it war. 

For two years Ida M. TarheU in the United States 
has been visiting the homes of business, big business 
and smaller business, all over the country, studying 
actual conditions in the workshops. 

She learns this: American employers have discovered 
that human beings are more valuable than the most 
scientific machines, and that cold business sense demands 
that proper care be taken of the men and women 
who work. 

This series of articles by the foremost journalist of 
America begins with "Our New Workshops." 

Begins in November 
American Magazine 
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IS HF MAD? 



The Kaiser — Right or Wrong P 

SIR GILBERT PARKER, the famous British writer 
and Member of Parliament, holds that the Kaiser is re- 
Kponsible for the war; that he hoped thereby to create a 
new empire and make Germany the dominant power of 
the world ; that he is War Mad. 

HERMAN RIDDER. the eminent editor of the "Staats- 
Zeitunft''of New York, says this charge is a monstrous 
absurdity; he claims that the Kaiser has devoted all his 
days to the peaceful upbuilding of the German Empire; 
that he is a Prince o| Ppace. 

YOU CAN READ THESB INTENSELY INTERESTING ARTICLES IN 

Sunset /or November 
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"If you can turn the unforgiving minute, m 
yours ia the world and everything that's 



nth sixty seconds' 
in it." Without oik 
: these minutes that now drip through your fingers it 
the first thing you learn to do through the 



Institute of Personal Efficiency 



EflBciencfiflfor 
Every Human 



It ■■ for YOU. Coo- 
•Ucr the thounndt who 
v« rcHJn^ Kbeul Ihrouih 

Hatr 



Emerson's lessons teach you many things it took him forty 
years to learn. For less than the value of one of the added 
hours you will gain you will be taught the Principles of Effi- 
ciency which the greatest corporations in the United States 
have paid thousands of dollars to put into practise. 




Fo[ infonnalion regiiding bu>i 



iffidency booki, nrice to the Readera' Service 



'\HH^Il' 
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TheNovemberSCRIBNER 
THE WAR IN EUROPE 

Three Great Articles in this Number: 
Thoughts on This War, by John Galsworthy 

Does the war mark the end of Mystic Christianity? 

The Germans in Brussels, by Richard Harding Davis 

A pen-picture of the tremendous energy and efficiency of the German troops 

The Trade Opportunities of the United States, by A. 

Barton Hepburn, of the Chase National Bank. What the United 
States can do to develop and increase its commerce in the present crisis. 

Theodore Roosevelt's Down anUnknownRiver into 

the Equatorial Forest. The thrilling story of the end of a hazard- 
ous journey through the rapids and escape from starvation and disaster. 

Illustrated Jrom photographs by Kerm.it Roosevelt and Others. 

Aerial Fox and G^ese, by J, F. J. Archibald. The game 

played by the Austrian balloon corps and pursuing automobiles. lUustraied. 

Norway and the Norwegians from an American Point 
of View, by Price Collier. The life of the people, the social, 
political, and economic aspects of this wonderful country. 

The Stadium and CoUege Athletics, by Lawrence Perry. 

The great concrete football amphitheatres the colleges have built and are 
building. The first complete account of these immense structures. lUus. 

Short Stories: " The Adventurer," by Nelson Lloyd. « The Necessity 
of Being Irish," by Maurice Francis Egan. « Pa-Jim," by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. *' Knives and Forks,*' by L. Brooke. 



lUanrei bu rfi-n,-, — , — ,— „ , _. ..- „ -, ._ . -„ --- 

■ efmrffe /or Canadian postoffe. J'^tr other etyuntrirg in Ike poatal union Httgl* mvbmcriptioHt #«.1W, 

CUARLES SCBIBNER'S SONS, NEW ¥OBK 

The Re«de«' Service a ptepired to adviie parenti ibout ichooli 
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I USED to ignore books and Dug- 
azincs on business, believing th^ 
could not help my business b^ 
cause it was peculiar, and beUevtng 
also tliat intelligence and ions ex- 
perience woe tlie only piacticftl bdpa 
I could get. 

"One day on my way home I 
bought a copy of Systbu, the Mu- 
aiine of Business. I spent the whole 
evening reading it. 'Ilieie were no 
tniedal articles about my particular 
line of business, but the articles I 
read made me think and thDeby 
developed new ideaa for our type- 
writer business. 

"I was svrpritei to find prominent 
business men giving up secrets and 
experiences worth great sums of 
mon^. 

"SvsTEH, the Magaane of Bu^' 
ncss, has been coming into my 
house now for five years and there is 
never a month but what I get some 
new idea from it." 

Mr. J. W. Earle, Preudent Remington 
Typewriter Cmnpany, surprited at the 
butineu help he gets out of SYSTEM 




Mr. Earle's letter speaks for itself — how could we say more? 
For does not his experience in getting new ideas and new meth- , ^ 

oda suggest that you at least investigate? — especially when .^ ""' 

business men everywhere realize the need of better methods 
to meet the new and rapidly- changing (»nditioQs? 

Perhaps you will be as surprised as was Mr. Earle. ,■ 

And surely to at least investigate is a very easy ,' 

matter — you take no risk by using this Special / ,^_ 

Introductory Coupon — / 



i> your office woik. The Readeri' Strvice i> acquiinted mth the lateit devices ' 
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Eztrmct horn Letter: Why don't puUbhen print a |dain truthful account ctf what 
the book really n instead of generalities and adjectives? (See this page.) 




THE "FOREIGN LEGION" 
is a body of troops which the 
French Government main- 
tains in Algeria for the protection 
of their border. They are made 
up of the human driftwood of the 
world, men of all classes and 
records. No questions are asked 
by the officials of the Legion and 
in return for this immunity it is 
understood that the Legion will 
always be given the most danger- 
ous position in any conflict. They 
are engaged almost constantly in 
a desert country where the heat is 
very great and the struggles sharp 
and fierce and yet the soldier of 
the Legion carries the heaviest 
equipment of any modem fighter. 
This is the background of the new ■ 
Williamson novel — 



A Soldier of the Legion 

£fy C. N. and A. M. WILUAMSON 

Authort cf "7K< PitH of AOomtaw^" "Smt oi Saomr," Etc. 

The authors of this novel have made three trips to the head- 
quarters of this romantic fighting corps in Algiers, have talked 
with the men and have gathered at first hand the material 
for the adventurous scenes described in these pages. The 
presence of the Foreign Legion in France as a fighting unit of 
the Allies lends special interest to this story of the East. 

$i.3S Net. 



PUBLICATION OF DOUBLEDAY, PAGE A COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 



The Ruden' Sttrite givei informilioD 4boul in> 
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Joseph Conrad 

A FTER many years, the great merits of Mr. Conrad's work, 

/\ as masterpieces of English writing, have come to be more 

A V. widely recognized and day by day his stories gain in 

popularity. "Chance," his latest novel is in its fifth printing 

(20,194 copies). 

fl Through the courtesy of several American publishers, MesSlrs. 
Doublcday, Page & Company have been permitted to gather 
together most of Mr. Conrad's important books and to issue 
them in a uniform blue limp-leather edition known as 

The **Deep Sea Edition" 

It contains, in the order of their original publication, the following titles: 



1 Alm«[ymT'» Folly 

2 An Oateaat of the lalanJa 

3 7h» Niggmr of (Aa AbrcfMoa 

4 Lord Jim 
8 Yovth 



EKhVBhuu 
Nat. tl.60 
lOValuBH 
BoimI, IISJN) 



8 'TwuetLtmd<atdS9a 



COMlNGi "VidDiT." ■ new nonl br Mr. Connd. to ba publidwd in ihe Spiins ol I91S 

NOW READY 

"JOSEPH CONRAD" /^J^ 

By RICHARD CURLE /^ ^ »-| 

A critical study of special interest and importance. 

Douileday, Page 6" Company, Garden City Nem York, will be glad to send wUh g Aiirui 
tktir com^iments a Character Sketch of Mr. Conrad giiiing the ' AMnu. . 

interesting story of his carter. Use this Coupon. . 

■ "■■■'GooQlc" 

In writing to idvenlMrs plwte mention The World's Work O 
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EU >PE 



IN THE 





the: historical 
background of 
the great war 

A beautifully printed brochure prepared by the 
Editors of The Outlook, with added contri- 
butions by Theodore Roosevelt, George Kennan, 
Gregory Mason, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvand Unive^ity, and others, for compUmeDterr 
distribution in connection with new subscriptions to 
The Outlook. 

NOT FOR SALE 



Fillo 



^ — Z coupon 

with your remittance of Three Dollars (send 
check or money order) and you will receive 
a com pU mental? copy of " Europe in the 
Melting Pot," postage prepaid, as well as 
The Outlook n^larly eacli week until the 
first of January, 1916. Your subscription will 
begin as soon as your order is received. 



The Oudook is givii^ every week a con- 
nected story of the war, condensed and from 
authoritative sources ; the brochure will greatly 
aid readers of this weekly presentation of the 
war's progress to follow all phases of the com- 
plicated campaign. If vou are not prepared to 
subscribe now for a full year, send Six Cents in 
stampsfora Trial Iniroducdon— Three weeks. 



The Outlook 



LYMAN ABBOTT, Edltew HAMILTON W. MABIE. AmwwUt* Editor 



td Ihia Coupon for Yokriy 

Subsofiptlon aad Brooluna 
E OUTLOOK COMPANY «r 

M7 Pnrik Ajv., Ntv Yeri " 

,«eh<i mr Ttmillanci of Thru Dollar! fir j«*- 
Hitrn la Tkt Oullosk until January 1. !9I6. and a 
Him/ntaiy cefiy sf Eurspt in the Miliint Pa!.'' 



Send this Coupon for 

TUB OUTLOOK COMPANY 
287 Pourlh Am.. Nca York 
I melon SixCtndiii $lamf>, far vhicl 



The Ulat booki on travel and triography miT be obtiincd through ihe Readen' Service 
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A Book That Every Married 
Couple Should Own 

"The Science trf a New Life" 

Br JOHN COWAN. H. D, 

CoDtiini intonottiOD tbit b mrth hun- 
dredi of dolUn ta Any married couple <tf 
those conleinplmlinf nuiruge. EadaiKd 
uul recommended by tbe lending medical 
and rcLif iou9 critira thrDughaut tht United 
Suiis. UnfQldi tlie KCRls ol :i happy 
manied life, which an in many cases 
learned tcjo late. Note few of Itic chaptcrft- 

' PART r Mirrhn aad In Advutun- Ae* at Whicli id Hury. the 
LnrolCfciiLc*. LnieAMljied. 6u«iin» OieilinSliouldATcild inChcM- 



lORE HIGHT BE SAID. A Htwr tttrriBd Ult. How Eecuiid. 
ThIiticnlilI*V><ladi4liidn,iV ladia (hick udooBtal •<" I^H** 

SPECIAL OFFER 

tfthflTecelplof Ibe bookpyoufDi* *""""" 



ss 






Wi 



Si 




Sexology 

(Sliulratid) 
by WilUam B. Waiting. A. M.. M, B.. ImpuU Is ■ deu 

Kiiowl«l£« a VcniBg Uu ShoMliI Hvtf. 
Katniedat t VouDB Htdhaod Should Harc- 

MedjcyEnwlIilp a HnAand Shmild Hm. ' 

MedlanEsowleilzi a Wlft Slwilit Hut. ^^^' 

All !■ «■ nliBK mutrsMt. (a.0* >— IpalJ. 

WHle for "Olber Fuple'i OpirtloDi" uid Table oi CoDtcab. 

PirifiiPiib. Co.. 772 PwTT BUc, Pfaila.. Pn. 



>n The Wqkld'b Woke 



^Google 
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BAMBI — A Lady of Consequence 



The War lan't In It 

"Bunbi" really Kcmi to look like a winner. My 
ccf>y lias been loaned to aevcnl of my wife's friencb 
knd they aie all enthusiutic about it. I have even 
beard it discussed to the exclusion of the war, which 
is going some. , Youi^ vay truly, 

"The Bookman," N. Y. A. M. C. 

A Sure Enough "Best SeUer" 

We have read your advance edition of " BunU," 
and to say we ehj<ryed aame would be expresang it 
very mikfly, as it is one of the best boc^ we have 
ever read, and predict it to be among the " Best 
Sellers." Yours truly 

ShreiiepoTt, La. HlKSCH ft Lehan Co. 

OneNorelutto 
ABotker 

/ ime "pambi" 
— ^ Bambi" re- 
minds me oj my 
Huffy, sassy litUe 
sister, who is so 
sane and true 
under her Jluffi- 
nessl My own 
muse is suck a 
heavy domestic 
party that I re- 
gard Miss Cooke 
with genuine ad- 
miration — as a 
cow might an 
aeronaut. — K.N. 

Australia CaUes For " Bambl " 

Gentlemen: 

We now confirra our cable offer for 2,000 conies of 
"Bambi" by Mariorie Benton Cooke and Ixqwthatwe 
shall have the pleasure of handling the Edition for 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The cable is the result of the reports of two readers 
— both unanimous in its pnise. We [Hcdia a great 
success on our side as well as yours. We hcf>e that 
you will put a dainty jacket on this title— it is worthy 
of the best you can secure. We are. 

Yours truly. 
Geosgb Robestson & Co., Prop., Ltd. 
Mdboume, Australia 



Bambi 

By 
Maijorie Benton Cooke 

20,000 Sold 

Two Weeks Before Pablication 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY 

Illustrated by 

Mary Greene Blummscheln 

Net $1.2S 



From A Salesman 

One needs a vocabulary of adjectives, all reacb- 
inK into the superlative, in order to do justice to 
this story. The ^t is one of the most origiaa) 
ever presented. The marnage of the hero and 
heroine takes place in the strangest possible way 
in the beginning, and the endeavor to bring about 
the much desired "happy ever after" is the mo- 
tive for an exceedingly cleverly written story. 
The felicitous style compels the reader's interest 
from start to finish. "Bambi" shouTd become in a 
short while one of the "best sellers'.' of the season. 
Per ] T Odsers Buirooghs Bko&. Co. 

Better TluiAe 

"DeOrDulocMs'* 

Why depreciate 
theworb ofMarjor- 
ie Benton Cooke, 
by hinting thai the 
"Dolly Dialogues" 
are worthy of com- 
parison with 
^'BaniBi?" 

Neither " Batt- 
Uumy 'Ope. ^Aw- 
kins' ' nor attyotker 
Englishman can 
write dialogue 
equal to that ^ M. 
B. C, sooe Ber- 
nard Shaw — vho 
is Irish. — CD. 
McF., Wis. 



"Delljtbtful Unusual. Refreshing" 



,.K,. 



id&n/l 



o( "Bimbf' fpr whk 



"^My AttMntmM IKtA'BitmM*,"aniltustrated 
33 page booklet showing bow "BamU" was made, 
will be sent free to any one on request. Send this 
coupon with your name and address to the pub- 
lishers, and the booklet will be mailed you at once. 



Pablithedby DOUBLED AY. PAGE & CO. Garden City, N.Y. 

In writiag to advertiten pleue meniioa l^a Wokld'i Woai ^ , 
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fFlun you think of writing 
think of Whiting, 



WHITING'S 
KEWPIE PAPERS 

Here are the Kewpies on note 
paper for children. The Kew- 
pies themselves are famous the 
world over. Every child loves 
them and will want a box of 
this dainty stationery. We 
furnish the Kewpic Papers 
both for correspondence and 
forparty invitations. They arc 
especially appropriate for holi- 
day presents, and will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most 
popular papers for children 
ever made. 

WHITING PAPER COMPANY 



I Two magnificent 
volumes issued in 
cooperation with 
Cassell & Com- 
pany, the famous 
fine art publiiher* of 
il reproductioai oi the mai- 
illenei. Introduction «nd 
STERTON. An elaborate 
neol. Thit il not ■ cheap 
real LIBRARY 
boten onl^ lucb 
I formerly been 



\. 









It places ■ gallei; oi the world'i oioit beau- 
. liful and irapreMiTe painting! right in jour own 
home for carnal peruial or ready reference, 
Tbe7 are beautifully printed in lh( 
I of Ihe original on canvai lurfsci 
iaily lelected bccaule of iti powei 
cbiarotcuro of the original anc 
, white art board. 



u mi Library for the Home 



v^mm: tlS.OO fr „ 






conrwn herewith. V.iO p, 



nnc « WAiiauLu cowaht. 3S4-3«o F«Btk at- 






liBCaAl&ininBj1hKT4b*ap^d.«iQpl«dura* 

ERkuA, ir t da Ht wuittb«tooki t «r{Ur*- 
m tfaaoi wllUqtcatUi-i.ftt iroiirupq<&fD« 
win FBfand Ui« maUBj 1 bBra pfU, tad 1 wO] 
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War Songs that 
Never Die 




1UDYARD KIPLING 



r\0 you remember RUDYARD 
^ KIPLING'S Songs of the Brit- 
ish SoldierF "Soldier, Soldier, Come 

from the Wars," "Screw Guns," "Danny Deever," — and 
a host of others? How freshly these come back to us now 
as the news filters through of the wonderful work of the 
British Expeditionary Force. "Tommy Atkins" has a new 
meaning for us these days, as also a poem entitled 
"Kitchener's School" which gives a remarkable picture of 
the man who is now the guiding genius of the English forces. 

You will find all these stirring poems from " Departmental 
Ditties," and "The Five Nations," together with many 
new ones you are not so familiar with, put m their final, 
definite form in . 

The Seven Seas Edition 

Limittd to ItOSO amt* of 23 voSmnm*. EacKttii* 
tigned by Mr, Kipling 

Lea Tban (ke-ddrd of die Seb Are Nofw Left 



Roc€snonal 

God of our ratheri, known of 

old. 

Lord of our firftung battle-line, 

Beneaih whose awful hand wc 

hdd 

Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts be with us 

yet, 
LeM we forget— lest we forgetl 



Special Trnrm* 

The price per Bct B tijS ind ordcn 
jiR tiktn ODljr tot tbt c<]Bipkte Kt. 
Owiu to the Stat a~ """" '" '--—- 
exenued [d isBuiD* tbi 



uilngtbeHV 

c puMnlmJ . _.. 

mnilh. We hive artucxl to 
our ciutonien pay loribc b« 
deUvcnd— SS.oo ■ noDtb. Tbt 
t)H Blmcct invshubk Soot Sm. 
Uh within mch of lU Kiplio 

miren. Write 

■ddiLiorial inioi 
for dcacriptivc • 



LiiitMi ii daiBd. uk 



DoaUeaaT, Page & Co. 
Ganl»CitT,NcvTttfc 



Tommy 



'Th; 



ommy, go away ; 
^ou. Mister 
band begiiis 



that, ai 
But it's 

to play, 

The band begins to play, my bo)n, 
the band begins to play, 

it's -Thank you. Mister At- 
kins,' when the band begins to 
play. 



•a Tbe WoKLD'a Won 



Coot^lc 
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' Tibsr 

fBREdition of 

ST£R*S 
RNATIORAL 

am Webster 

jntedidon. A delisted purchaser 
w fa «o AkM Ue. «a portabU, co 
Mv ihat loMnff 4y> a word ha» 
' Zyi inchee of eheU room hold 
impact etorehoose of authentic 
% saysfaction to own the work in a 
ible, and readily accesiblel 

400.000V«eal»ltfrTenii. 

TkoiwrnJurf o tfctf lUf CTeacM. 

Buwlnda of NEW Wonk net 
firamBDjotber JidiMiuT. 

Nev GazettMT, luTing uuAj 
30,000 Snbjecb. 

12,000 Bwgr^ic«I GMriet. 

OOOOIDnlntnu. 270«P«fet. 

CdorednatwaodEBfniTiDgt. /"■ 

Tbe only dictiotiuy vith the p~i * ! 
MUiai xw» Tbc tVPC DtMtcT I 
]uiv>l«t to tbat^ a. 15-7ohra» 

ItJopcdiB. 



•tterSTV I 



liAt-riv«r UiliM. Only iwir u Hidt onli' balf u hmm Iqdv Ettas. Fibiud oi 



■J th«Re»J«r Edition. Pii4MdBi«iiian*ve,tlilB,»roo<, book paper of the Ugbat qiul- ^<, _. J 

Wdcht, only 7 lb*. fncbs. We<|hl, MM ISi. ^TnSS rAM mLMp 



Hon ScMarJT.AccDraM, GonolMl, and AntlnritBtlT* than any oOi 

Dlcdmpit- Critlcalc(nn|MvlMD'vlthBllotlMrdlctlai>BriB«lala*lMd. ~ / 

- WIUTE tor ipMlBicapaKa of both Inaa-Rma and Secular EdltloH. «S 

G.&& HERMAN COMPANT, SPRINGFIELD, MASS^ILS. A. / 

Jc«g™7l> »w p nlil lihi n af «a» <> « iiui B« W ia w ir BloueaMl— . ■ y*i^at - ■■■_-■ 



Less than Two Months to Christinas 

Does this startle you or have you realized the silent and rapid approach of the rooit joyous time in the year? 

The Chriitmai spirit is wonderful — evf rybody wants to give a present to someone — then someone clsei 
these beneficiariea grow in numbers until int^omes are sorely strained and a halt is called for self-preservanMl. 

You have lome spare time every day that can be made to produce Christmas money and we have a 
magazine thai is popular, easy to sell, and an appieciated gift 

THE WORLD'S WORK 

This is our busy season and your Christmas will be happier with the additional money you can earn by 
getting subscribers to this magaxine. 

Write to the following address for particulars. 

Circulation Dcpartmrai DouUeday, Patte & Company, Garaen City, N.T. 

The Readers' Service will flidly furnish intormition sboui loreign travel ^, 
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The American Farmer Must 
Feed the World 



D° 



\0 YOU realize, Mr. Fanner, 
that you are about the only 
man in this entire world that 
will benefit by the war in Europe? 
That beef has gone up? 
That pork has gone up? 
That wheat has gone up? 
That com has gone up? 
That everything you grow has 
gone up? 

out of your farm now, next month, 
u will be. You have never had 
gift from the clear sky. There are 
1 can produce. Your European 
et now. Next year's needs will 
be greater even than this year's. You are the man upon whom the world depends for 
its food. Are you going to make the most of it ? 

Here is a set of books that will show you how to make the most of this wonderful op- 
portunity — how to increase your crop and your income. We know that it is worth money 
to you for hundreds of practical farmers who have bought the books have told us so. 

Farmer's Cyclopedia 

Abridged Agricultural Records 

These books are government and state records, 
they are the cream, the best, the most practi- 
cal. They were chosen by experts with great 
care. The original cost of getting the facts 
contained in the pages of these books was 
thousands of dollars. There are seven volimies 
and the price is only $2.00 a month for eleven 
months or $20.90 cash. Every volume is worth 
real money to you. 

Whole Set on Approval 

But you do not have to believe us. Believe 
your own eyes. Send for the books on approval, 
look them over, take five days; then if you 
don't like them or if you do not actually see in 
your mind's eye the money they are worth to 
you, send them back at our expense. This is 
the Doubleday, Page way of doing business. 
Can anything be more fair? 

Send for the books to-day. Reap the benefit at 
once, Now's your opportunity. Do not delay. 

lien pletic mencioD The Wokld'« Wori i^ ' 
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CcH^ncnciTT, RidceBekL 

Ridgefidd School foe Bon / 

• mBb tam N<w Vorti. Ii Ika hjrtliaij tt b* Btrii. U 
Ali«. AQ wAlcr Iport*, flklvik fiddl, mujsluil. C— ^ 



ComncncvT. CofDwmlL Bat L 

Runuer Hall 

In tba LitthficM HUli. 
\vtat ban pnfwtd lor ■ecooduy Kboob. 
Alhktk* nmdir Hpavinoa. Aditaa 
^___ Lopa H. ScaoTTi, M.A-. 



Saint Margaret's School 



CoMincncvi. New H*t<d. Si. Rqdu Tcmn. 

The Gateway 

A School for Gills of all ages. 

Triu tSoo. Moa Auci E. KmoLM. Prioclpil 



CoHVicncnT, GracBwidi, Y,\j Couit. 

The Ely School 

For Ciili. In the counti?. Ont boor from New Voik CilT- 
Ccrtifiuui te VuHt lad the New EatUod CoUeia^ 



T. &a«pttaa>1. 



jtn^aMm far adf help In (upaUf jt, 



The Holbtook School for Boys t^tJ^u^ 



The Readers* 
Department 

will be glad 



Ser 



to give you infonnation regard- 
ing schooU in any part of the 
United States or Canada. Since 
this Department was established 
we have helped hundreds of 
parents find the best schools for 
their boya and gids. Let us help 
you I 

Garden- City, N.Y. 



Allen School (or Eioys 



UiuUiSiimTi. BQlerick {» uila fmn Bnttsa.) 

The Mhchell Military Boys School 



Far b<>]>> .Irem clfht t< 
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ALEUimn H. Mitchell, Principal. Box W. 
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Eitcotivc fTDundi uid woodlands. Tumb courti.it 
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Worcester Academy 
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Abbot Academy 

A SCHOOL FOR GIKLS 
It mOa Eroo Baton. Ge 
CollecE PiepuitlOB. Addr 



Founded i8iS 
ml couiH with Houiehold Sdcnce. 
■ UiiB BniBA Baiui. Fiincipnl. 
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Mist Hall's School 

for Orb 

lliu Uiu H. HaU, Prindpd. 



Bradford Academy for Yoong; Women 

iiith 7BU. TUrt7 nte tnm BoitsD. Addm 

Hni Ladka a. Kmott, 



NEW JERSEY 



Naw JiUET, BordenlowB^o^lie-DekwAre. 

Botdentown ^^^ %^''£^.^^' 

BC( <a bsIUbc In*, tut caBlof iH, wi<K Rm. T. H. L( 



New Juaif. Highutown. 

PnMie bjttote^KSg'j?Si -ySJ; 

pool. AOilRk Sdi Low SchodI «■ bon n B 14 fM 
«" (SJO. id* It" op™*! Mn. •srd. Cjt"!*! "• requtlt. 



Msw JiUET, WilburtliL 

Riverview School 

For leUcted wa of Rtuded m 



(. EnvironiDcnl uuuipiiwd. 
Forciiculu. iddimnaSicuTAKi. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



DanicT or CoLmcaiA, Wuhin^on (Suburb*). 

National Park Seminary na touho vtaan. 

Tne nan of the ichool: ita rcoiArtable equipoient o( k> buUdinci: 
III tniniu in homeiaikinci iti atody of the Capital — can be told 
lully onirui our caUlogue. Addreai Boi lu. Forot Glen, Ud 

aformalion about automobilei 



50} — Lawyer. Q. Will you kindly advise wheth- 
er in your opinioi] financial alTain in this country 
are likely to grow worse or soon Improve, and whether 
you think it a good lime to purchase outright high 
grade Stocks. 

A. The general financial situation In this country 
has Improved greatly during the last few weeks. As a 
matter of fact, the many serious problems with which 
we were confronted following the outbreak of the Kuro- 

Kan War have been handled by our representative 
nkers in a way that is bound to inure to their ever- 
lasting credit. One of the very serious problems still 
remaining at least partially unsolved is that which has 
to do with the security market. There were of course, 
perfectly sound reasons for the action of the Slock 



because no practical way has yet been found to handle 
alt of the phases of the enormous liquidation of Ameri- 
can securities owned in Europe which the experts still 
believe to be inevitable. The only way in which the 
general situation in the market for securities can be 
viewed at the present time seems to point very surely 
to a radical readjustment of values all along the line, 
both in Iwnds and slock. Some way will doubtless be 
found eventually lo make it possible for this readjust- 
ment to proceed in a gradual and orderly fashion. 
Until that way is found and we have some definite 
proposal in the matter, we believe that it is just as well 
for the average investor to defer making commitments 
in listed slocks, particularly, notwithstanding the fact 
that In spite of the resiriclions which had to be placed 
upon the market, such securities may be' bought for 
cash In the private market at the prices which prevailed 
at the time of the closing of the New York Stock Ex- 
change on July 3ist. 

504. — Merchant. Q. I am sending a list of muni- 
cipal bonds and would tike to have from you a general 
expression of opinion as to iheir investment merits. 
Are farm mortgages preferable 10 such bonds? 

A. Fundamentally these two types of Investment 
securities differ so widely that It is impossible 10 express 
in general terms any balance of investment merit in 
favor of one or the other. In all such matters, fair 
comparison can be made only between specific securi- 
ties. The investor who is familiar with the characteris- 
tics of each type of investment should be able to draw 
his own conclusions as to their relative suitability to 
his own peculiar needs. Municipal bonds that are 
issued as direct obligations of cities, towns, and counties 
are backed up by the general taxing power of the issuing 



fact which makes It quite obvious why 
they have been able to exhibit such a remarkable record 
for safety. Farm mortgages are, of course, except in 
rare instances, fundamentally personal obligations. 
They are backed up, however, by the nation's basic 
industry and inasmuch as they carry a direct lien on 
productive land, where they have been issued with due 
regard for the proper valuation of the land, they too, 
have established an excellent record for safety. Neither 
one of these two types of investment enjoys a broad 
free market, therefore, both are usually looked upon 
as being essentially income Investments. If there is 
any advantage from the point of marketability or 
convertibility into cash it is in favor of municipal bonds. 
Relatively high yield municipals, such as the majority 
of those contained in the list you send, are common 
among the smaller communities, especially in the West 
and South. We note the inclusion in this list of several 
issues of "improvement bonds" so-called, bearing 
interest as high as 7%. It should be noted in connection 
with them that they are not direct municipal obligations 
but they are bonds which depend for the safety of their 
principal and interest upon the tax paying ability of 
properly situated within the limited districts for whose 
improvement they are issued. These bonds do not 
possess the underlying meril oF direct municipals, but 
if they are purchased through bankers of responsibility 
and experience, there Is every reason to expect them to 
prove satisfactory to hold for Income. 



505, — Insurance. Q. Do the life ii 
panles issue more than one kind of annuity. What doi 
you think of this form of Investment? 

A. The three most common forms of annuities are: 
first, life annuities, payable during the life time of the 
annuitant, yearly, half-yeariy or quarterly; second, 
deferred annuities, payable semi-annually, first pay- 
ment to be made six months after the end oS a certain 
period stipulated in the contract, if the annuitant is 
then alive, and payment to be continued regularly 
Ihereafler; third, joint and survivor annuities, payable 
duringlhejolnttifetimeand the life time of the survivor 
of the annuitants yearly, half-yearly or quarleriy. 
The principle of the annuity is that the consideration 
paid to the life insurance company remains the property 
of the company on the annuitant's death. Rales de- 
pend upon age as in the case of life insurance policies, — 
in fact annuities are sometimes called "income poli- 
cies," Such a form of Investment is oftentimes especi- 
ally desirable for persons of advanced years who wish 
lo obtain the largest possible income on their available 
surplus funds and who have no one dependent upon 
them for whose future it is necessary or desirable to 
provide. 
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Add Tests oi Safety for 
Real Estate Bonds 



The hesf real estate bonds are investments oi the most gilt-cdffed 
safety, bougbt freely by banks, trustees, insurance companies, estates, 
and others requiring securities oi the most assured soundness. 

It la IS noMf time to re~define the standards oi safety in this class 
of bonds. Our experience of 32 years as specialists in this class of se- 
curities ^vithout the loss of a dollar of principal or interest to any of . 
our clients should givt some weight to our definition. This definition 
may be summed up in the following simple ''acid tests" ivhich any 
investor may apply: 

Mortgage — Are the bonds a direct first mortgage on tbe property 
GCCunng tnem? 

Margia of Safety — U it ample to protect the bondboldera? 

Serial Maturitiea— Do tbe bonds mature in Krial inatailments 
so tbat the margin oi safety is constantly increasing? 

Earnings — Is tbe property improved and producing stable net 
eanungs of at least twice tbe interest ctiarges? 

Real Estate Conditions — Is tbe property located in ■ city wbere 
real estate values are soL'd> stable and constantly, advancing, and not 
dependent on booms or speculation! 

Sponsorship — Are tbe bonds ottered by a responsinle investment 
banking Pfousc, not connected in any way witb tbe ownersbip or 
management of tbe property ? 

^A^e ^vish to point out that the first mortgage 6^ serial bonds we 
sell, in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, meet these and all 
other requirements of safety. ^Ve have prepared a special booklet ex- 
plaining these tests more fully and describing these investments in detail. 

Write for Cireular No. 535-1 



S.W.St 

MORTGA' 

— y STWAUS BUILoTi 



ihb CWCACO 




s&Co. 

A NKERS 

.LLSTnKITTl__ 

t YORKgyntilillMII 
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Are Your InactiTe Funds Earning Interest? 

Money awaiting investment may be deposited with this 
company in a reserve account subject to check, on which 
interest will be allowed; or it may be placed on a time Certi- 
ficate of Deposit which will command a better rate. 

Your inactive funds will thus be earning an income even 
while not permanently employed. 

Upon your personal or written request we will be pleased 
to submit a definite proposition. 

Our pamphlet S177 outlines our facilities 

Guaranty Trust G>mpany of New York 

140 Broadway 
Capital and Surplus .... $30,000,000 



For General Distribution 
Among Investors 

Eisht-pase circular describing 
59 Dond iuues as foUowi: 

Public Utility Boads 
Railroad & Tenninal Bonds 
Mimicipal Bonds (United States) 
Mnnidpa] Bonds (Canada) 
IndDstnal Bonds 



Ask for Circular No. 744 
describing 59 bond issues. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 

43 ExcIiuiKe Place, Now York 

Stala ud JuBH SU., AlbuT 
BO CoiursH St.. BcMton 

20S Sd. L>5alle St. Chlca^ 

1 New Yoiii Stock Exchange 



Aik tbe Rcaden' Service a 
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Shall Investment be Postponed ? 

A natural question in unsettled financial times should be analyzed and 
answered plainly — what is the best time to invest ? 

If you think the kind of Securities you contemplate are going to be forced by 
European selling to still lower levels, then you may be willing to suffer loss of interest 
on your funds, during an uncertain period of waiting for prices which may be lower. 
Bear in mind however that great market influences are invariably fully discounted 
long in advance of the event. You are speculating if you keep money idle which 
should be earning a return, while you wait for better prices. 



On the other hand, if you are considering Farm Mortgage investment, re- 
member that thousands of others turn to Farm Mortgages during periods of un- 
certain values and that the law of supply and demand is always working. Today 
Mortgages on the best improved farms yield a certain 6% interest return and are 
being taken readily by investors. (During sis months of the most unsettled period 
of 1907-1908, our company sold more Farm Mortgages than in any previous 13 
months of our existence.) Wise men borrow when they need the money and invest 
when they have it, disregarding the rate. Those who succeed by inverting this 
rule are pidfully few. Now is a good time to invest in farm mortgages. 

Remember that the American Farmer is profiting by this war. Prices for 
food stuffs are high and inunigration b anticipated as a result of the war to en- 
hance further the values of Farm Land. 

Present day fanning is certain in its annual production of wealth. Your 
mortgage is paid out of newly produced wealth before it has ever begun its journey 
of being shunted about the channels of trade. The stability of Farm Mortgages 
has been proven by the experience of the most thoughtful investors through a long 
period of time. Invest your money now in a mortgage which is certain in its return. 
We attend to every detail for you throughout the period of the investment. 

Booklet "D" siq>plies a concise review of this subject. Write for it, 

WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 

* 1"* IMtnneapolU, Minneiota 



Full iatorau&p about lay ucuriiy from the Rfiden' Service 
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The Investment 
Situation 

A PAGE of our current general 
circular is devoted to a sim- 
ple discussion of the perplexities of 
the present financial situation. 
History shows that those who take 
advantage of extraordinary invest- 
ment opportunities are the most 
successful investors. 

This Circular F-19, which includes 
list of carefully selected bonds, sent 
upon request. 

N.W.HaUey & Co. 

n« TOIK PUUDEITHU CHICACO 

wmim SAMFUNcisco 

ll>btrfta..lK. BUnilOU tUUIiniiSt. 



LONDON. H^ k Cm..Ui. 



GENEVA, SwKmIhI 



Guaranteed 

6% Investment 

First mortgage bonds on land and 
buildings. 

Cash cost of security practically 
twice loan. 

Borrower old established, success- 
ful company. 

Earnings for protection of princi- 
pal and interest largely above 
requirements.. 

Payment guaranteed by strong, 
well-known firm. 

Befm 

Peabo^HofrghtftKng & Go. 

(E«lkbll*liad ISSS) 
10 So. L>S>lla Straet CHICAGO 



Babson Service is aGuide 
to Wise Investment 

It shows tha ever-cbanBlns treiul 
of tr»de, 'wagea and moiier rate*. 
Will give you inteUlEent, iclUble 
and usable market InformatloD 
upon which to baseTour purcbaac*. 

Eliminate wonr- Ceaae depend- 
ing on rumors or luck. Work In 
mccordance with a definite policy 
baaed on fundamental statiatlca. 

llCM Dcpt ' 

Babson Statistical Organizatioa 

EsecutlvB BuUdlns. 'WaUcalcT HIUb, Man. 



The Reideii' Service jtivea iofordutioa aboui 
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The Basis of Wealth 



Land ia the one fundamental necesnty. In timet of [>anic careful 
investors turn to it and securities based upon it as the safest mediums for 
investment Hie ovmership of carefully selected and well managed New 
York real estate has long been regarded as one of the best and most 
•table investments io the world — unmatched for safety and steady 
profit-earning power through all financial conditions for 300 years. 

Present conditions in the stock and bond markets of the world 
give added emphasia to the opportunity afforded for the safe and profit- 
able placing of funds in this field of investment. 

For more than 26 years, through good times and biul, the American 
Real Elstate Company has issued and offered its 6^ obligations for the 
use of money in its successful real estate operations. It offers the same 
oppoftuni^ to investors today through the medium of its ()% bonds 
issued in two convenient forms — 



m of $100, $500. $1,000, etc^ 
interaat, payable Mmi'ttnnuBlly, principal due and payable ii 



payiogf,^ 



it, io denominatioiu of $1,000 and upwaid, purckaa- 
able by iintalment paymepta miming for 10, 15 or 20 yean. Tbeae inatalment 
paymetiti bear iatereat at the late of b% compounded anpually. and 
at maturity principal and interaat aie paid in one aum — tbe face value of 
the bond. 



If you are receiving anything less than 6% on your money write 
us for detailed information regarding American Real Estate Six's and tbe 
buriness upon which they are based. 



Founded 1838 

527 Fifth J 



CiVital and Surplna $3,247,789.13 

Room 513 New York 



TALKS TO INVESTORS 

By the FINANCIAL EDITOR OF THE WORLD'S WORK 



ABOUT AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 

Investors generally will b« interested in the views of 
an English investment critic on the situation in America 
at this time. The foUowing extract is made from an 
article on "American Investments" which appeared 
in the Financial Rtvitw of Reritwi (London) for Septem- 
ber. 



n ^nd a free and attractive outlet 
for their money in many other directions, A peculiar 
value attaches to the securities of companies operating 
public utilities. In the first place, nearly every com- 
munity is rapidly expanding so much so in fact as to 
puzzle chose who serve their needs to keep pace with 
the demand for increased facilities. Distances are so 
great between villages and towns, even in comparatively 
thickly settled parts of the counliy, that any one who 
can olTer cheap and agreeable transportation finds 
ample patronage. There is hardly a city of any size 
in America from which it is not more difHcuIl to reach 
the suburbs or the country Chan it is from the heart 
of London. The only remedy for this is the constant 
expansion of electric traction, a form of enterprise 
which is making amazing progress. There are many 
towns and cities now connected by electric road for 
trams, which in some instances parallel the steam lines 
and yet do a paying business. The increasing use oS 

Ss for fuel in place of coal in factories and private 
uses, and the very general use of electricity by all 
classes of people promises a wide future for all such 
utilities, 

"The operation of these public utility companies is 
generally of such local character as to subject them to 
minute criticism by the public, and in numerous cases 
the communities themselves are either shareholders 
in these enterprises or are in receipt of a percentage of 
the earnings, thus enabling the public as a whole and 



es by these companies is often defined 
s by Che law grancing them charterer 
franchise rights, thus giving a guarantee against over- 
issue. Each and every one of these enterprises stands 
on its own particular merits, but it is not difficult to 
ascertain the conditions under which they are operated, 
for publicity is now required not only by the investors 
but by the community served. ' Dark alley ' methods, 
as they have been termed, are largely a thing of the 
past in business as it is conducted to-day and companies 
in difficulties now are usually those which are carrying 
a load of past misdemeanors rather than those organized 
and earned on with a full knowledge of all details by 
the communitfes they serve. State and local govern- 
ment securities of all kinds hold high place in public 
esteem. The comparatively low rate of interest at 
which they are floated is evidence of their substantial 
character and American laws governing trust funds 
allow investment therein. First mortgage bonds and 
debentures of all kinds issued upon land and nearly all 
other forms of property come under this classification, 
and it will be found that violent fluctuations of prices, 
except for the usual shadings due to easy or tight money, 
are confined to secondary issues of bonds or to the bulk 
of common stocks with which the brokers amuse them- 
selves to their own profit. One noticeable feature of 
the American security market in dull times is the steady 



demand and firmer price of sound non-speculative 
securities. First issues find a ready sale when the 
public is seeking safety rather than a gambling chance 
of extraordinary profits. 

" Every possible precaution is being taken in America 
to minimize the evil effects of the European war and 
it now seems possible that the loss to American enter- 
prise will be confined to a shrinkage of income with 
little or no encroachment upon capital. President 
Wilson made a statement on August ad which ex- 
presses the best judgment of the men at the head of 
American financial affairs. He said: 'So far as we are 
concerned there is no cause for excitement. There is 
great inconvenience, for the time being, in the money 
market and rn our exchanges, and temporarily in the 
handling of our crops, but America is absolutely pre- 
pared Co meeC the financial situation and to straighten 
everything out without material difRculcy. The only 
thing that can possibly prevent it is unreasonable 
apprehension and excilemenl. We must all for the 
moment act together as Americans in seeing that 
America does not suffer any unreasonable distress 
from what is going on in the world at large. The 
situation in Europe is perhaps the gravest in its possi- 
bilities that has arisen in modem times, but it neM not 
affect the United States unfavorably in the long run. 
Not that the United States has anything to take ad- 
vantage of, but her own position is sound and she owes 
it to mankind to remain in such a condition and in such 
a state of mind that she can help the rest of the 

" Foreign investors who now hold sound American 
securities can congratulate themselves on their good 
fortune. Those who are seeking an outlet for invest- 
ment could not have chosen a better time for buying, 
for values now are expressed in net figures, and in this 
safely neutral country across the sea no panic has as yet 
destroyed the financial perspective." 

AN AMERICAN BANKER'S VIEW 

President Caldwell of the Investment Bankers' 
Association of America in a recent letter to members of 
the Association finds cause for congratulation, in the 
fact that "there is no panic, no demoralization, but a 
calm facing of ditficullies and a general tolerance of 
business men toward one another which certainly goes 
a good way in helping to solve any situation." Among 
other things he said: 

"I honestly believe there never was a time 
when those having money to invest should be more 
careful to invest in conservative bonds and keep 
away from everything which might appear to b« 

"The optimistic spirit of our members, as well as 
of all business in America, cannot lon^ be held in a 
state of inactivity, and as money conditions improve 
and our banks are not overtaxed, we will gradually 
be put back into a normal state. It is fair to assume 
that the next three or Four months will show the sale 
of sufficient of our surplus to foreign countries to 
meet their necessities as will create a favorable offset 
to whatever amount of our securities thej" may desire 
to return to us. More than all this, foreign securities 
are much more affected than American securities and 
the longer the war. the greater this difference will be, 
so that, after all, it is fair to assume that American 



favor and there will be less desire ti 
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Gu2tranteed 7% Mortgages 

Security: Jeiu Farm Lands and Improved Gty Property 

The Bankers Trust Company, Houston, sells First Mortgage 7% 
Real Estate Gold Bonds, issued in denominations of $500.00; 
secured by Texas farm lands and improved city property worth 
double the amount of the loan. 

This Company does not act as broker, but all securities are owned 
by the Company before they are offered for sale. " 

All principal and interest is collected and remitted without charge 
to the investor, when due. 

Consider this offering and what it means to you to increase your 
interest rate. Descriptive booklet, giving details, will be fur- 
nished upon request. 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Houston, Texas 

Capital •3,000.000. 



We own tmd offer subject to prior tale 

Municipal Street Improvement 

1% Bonds 

CALIFORNIA CITIES 

SUCH AS 

LOS ANGELES, IMPERIAL, CORONA 

EXEMPT FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
PnichMcd Urgety tijr Banto, Tnurt Companies and indlTldnal inTeatora tbtonghoat United Stataa 



Assets $100,000.00 

Security Investment Company 

Riverside, California 

fH.'W. HAMMOND, Pruidsnl; Dinclar NmliOHl Buk of Rlnnld* 
OfRcKi-^ C. E. BROUSE. ^nefrPr«iiiaiiti CuUu Citiiau' Matieiui Buk 
( E. L. COVEY, S.cTeUiT-M«i.E<T 



fin»nd»l inquiries from the Readert' Service 
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Calvert Mortgage 



6 



PER CENT 
Certificates 



An ideal investment for sRvings or idle funds. 



These certtficatea are secured by first mortgages 

on improved property. The safest security 

there is. 

They are issued in denominatioas of 9100. aad 

are payable on demand at any time bSUx two 

years. 

They are issued by a company that has been in 

business SO years and that has never in all that 

time been a day late in mailing interest check, 

or payment of principal when due. 

Write to^yfor the "6% Se^eiy" book 

THE CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 

loes Calvart BUg, BALTIMOIt£.«(D. 



vAilStlk»£w. .JiimAje^ 



li. 



Sugar Necessary 
to Life 

Sugar is only one of many staple 
crops produced on the fertile alluvial 
landsof Louisiana underthescientificand 
diversified agriculture now practiced. 

We O0er fann mortgages in amounts 
from StoD up netting 6% secured by 
producing Isjids worth three times 
amount of loan with principal and in- 
terest guaranteed. 

YOUR SAFETY FIRST is our busi- 
ness — let us tell you about it. Ask for 
booklet 1133-A, 

Mortgage Securities (5l 

1 I CAPITAL PAID \./ rN 9600,000. V/ 

Whithey-'central Bldg. NewOrlkaws. 

Pull inlonn*tion about any u 



:^ 

Founded 



SaBtthRonaM* 



6%i7% 

First Mbrtgage^ 

<xi high grade, improved Seattle real 
estate, conservatively appraised by 
experts. 

These mortgages offer an investment 
of constant, dependable value; they do 
not fluctuate. The principal is safe 
and the interest yield certain. 

We see that taxes are paid, proper 
insurance carried, collect interest aad 
care for all details. 

S3 years' succenful experience in 
satisfactory investments. 

Sand for Liwt cf Camnt OfUrbtga 



Calhoim, Denny & Ewing 

Seattle Washington 



Stronger Security 

In times of stress investments 
should not be made incautiously. 
Stronger security should be sought. 
The war is undoubtedly making stock 
market investments in this country 
unstable. Our 

Georgia Farm Mortgages 

are placed on farms whose steady in- 
crease in value cannot be checked by 
present conditions, especially as Euro- 
pean farms are inactive. 
We have had forty-four years' success- 
ful experience in the valuation of farms. 
Our mortgages are first mortgages based 
on from two to three times our actual 
valuations. They yield fine returns. 
Wise investors should write us at once. 
EatiMahmd 1870 

The Soathern Mortgage Co. 

Atlanta, Go. 



Y from the Re»den' Servict 
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Should I Buy Bonds Now? 

This is the question of the hour to every conserva- 
tive American investor. A situation which has never 
had a precedent confronts us. 

Now, of all times, is it necessary for you to in- 
vestigate, from every angle. Determine definitely con- 
cerning the securities you hold or contemplate buying. 

Safety of principal, above all, should be your 
gOTeming factor. We invite your fullest investigation 
of a new list of investment bonds, yielding in some 
instances 6%. These securities are of different classes 
■ — municipal, well-secured railroad and time-tested 
public service corporation bonds. 



BOWMAN, COST & CX>MPANY 

Investment Bankert 
eiO Third National Bank BuilfUng St. Loui^ Mo. 




7% California Street Improvement Bonds 

An bonds issued by dties of Califomia to cover cost of street nork, being issued under the gener^ sU 
laws of Califomia and mimidpal bodies of the dty where pimierty is li>cated, The streeta are improved 
under the immediate supervision of the. City Engineer and the Street Superintendent. 

Where bonds are issued th^ are a first lien against the property, after taxes, and bear interest at the n 
irf 7% per annum, interest bemg payable semi-annually. 

These bonds are not subject to the Income Tai, are exempt from state, county and dty taxes, therefore 



We quote from ttge'i CaiHoraa Street Lm: 

"The lien ot tbe UKBmest li prior to kU liens ol prints indi- 
vidudi. wbethei sich other lieiu an prior m time or not. Ac- 
cordingly. iL B hdd that the lien □( t itn«l 
ii1tliou«G u alaolute dEcd » given to lecure 
Bune prbrkile. h b held that the lien of 
taka praceden« over « bomeiteid," 

Some other reaaoDs vhy California Stiret Improvemf 



Tbcy tiviy% take precedence ov 

Tlicy lie niperior to raortfitei 
oomnartd to the value o( the prop. 
Tfiey are iraued undn a State Ai 
Tbey are mvaflabie at all tiiTia. 

Tbey have a public record of twe 
They are easily converted into ci 
Tbey are good collalerii for hno 



[tgngci. Judgments, and 
e bond ta a amatl lien 






They do not depend upon t 
inns oc coiporalians. 
Tbey do not fluctuate in price. 
Tbey are paid thnuKb and collected by the Ci 



ividuals. 




We reler _, „_.__. 

MaicQ-H. Hellman, Vice Fcisident Merchantl National Bank oI 
Los Angeles and President Hellman Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, of Lob Angeles, Security Tiuit and Saving Bank of 
Loa Angela. 



THE EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY 



Suite 1201 Hibernian Bldg. 



Los Angeles 



'iciol National Bank 



hittiet Home Savings Bank 
n. n. i_omiE«. Secretary 
^, E, BmulCM. Investment Securities 



Prompt replies to financial inquiriea from the Readen' Service 



INVESTMENTS 



North Dakota 
Farm Mortgages 

Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or depreci- 
ates, while other securities vary 
and at present are o( uncertain 
value. 

My 33 years' residence, and 31 
years' banking and selling Farm 
Mortgages, without the loss of 
a dollar interest or principal, 
make them everything desirable 
for the investment of Trust 
Funds and the careful investor. 



WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Litbon, North D&kota 



Banks Seek "Safety First" 

In making Inrestmanta. TIm fact that 
HTinc* banks, iMoraiic* compuilei 
and cfdlegea put tkeli motiejr Into high- 
InterMt-bearinf farm BMHtEtgn empSa- 
■liMtlMMifUirof Alberta fummortKagM. 

Alberta Fann Mortgages 

that we offer, paying 6% net, are se- 
cnied by producing rnal eetatA worth 3 
and 4 timea the amount of loan. All 
tltlee wairanted by tbe Alberta Gorera- 
ment, and we protect you agalnat lou 
by default In Interest or priDdpal. 

If yau hiTi oatr Ssoo «- u much 
Ittul Un d 6 % Albuu mnclglsi). 

ASSOCIATED MORTGAGE INVESTORS 



North Dakota and Montana 

First Farm Mortgages 

Welding Six Per Cent 

No safer security for the conservative 
investor than a mortgage on an im- 
proved farm in North Dakota or Mon- 
tana. Our mortgages are carefully 
selected, taken only tlirough our own 
C^ces and are made with our own 
money. Many of our customers are 
Banks and Trust Companies. What 
better evidence of security can be had ? 
We have mortgages in large or small 
amounts. 

WriUfor 
Current Lists and References 

BICKELL, KYLLO & COMPANY 

Towner, North Dakota 



War Proof Securities 

While the £ur[^>eaD war has so demonlised 
tbe stock and bond market as to aUl for the 
closing of exchanges, the security behind the 
FARM MORTGAGE U not depredated nor 
interest returns diminished. The uniorttnute 
war means increased demand for our farm 
products and this insures stability of values. 

Our MORTGAGES have met every test 
and are now purchased by EIGHT LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 

INTEREST and PRINCIPAL remitted on 
due date by NEW YORK check. 

II years without loss to any client. Write 
for free booklet, list and references. 

Reynold* Mortgage Comp&ny 

R. B. BISHOP, Viem-Pnl. 

Fort WortL T«xm 



U — »k The Reiden' Strvice 



INVESTMENTS 




G. W. HART. Pn>^ Merchuit* Bank 
BRYANT. SOUTH DAKOTA 



Municipeil Bonds 

(Fr«« /rofn Incotn* Tta) 
These bonds, payable from taxes, backed by the 
entire wealth of rich counties, cities and school 
districts, ccntain every element of a desirable in- 
vestment — S^ftT. CMTtrtibilttr, and AttnctiTa b- 
am» — the same kind of bonds which 

The U. S. Govt Accepts as 
SecuritT ffHT Postal Savings Deposits 

But instod of Ibe 9% which the Poatil Buka piv. then 
Bnndtwill give yoii u iocomc ol Inm <% to %\%--taA 
you get it rcgulariyp 

WHIeJiir Btcliel B—"B<mJi oJOur Caiiiilry"—PREB 
Mnr Fint Natltmal Buk, Dept. 2, CohoabM. OUo 



Famn Mortgages 
Guaranteed 



Central 
Texat 



:% 



TTtirtietk 
Year 



fVnicfBrparilalan 

THE W. C. BELCHER LAND MORTGAGE CO. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Capital ud Sirflu •laO.OOtt.aO 



For 58 years we have sold 

Iowa Farm Mortgages 

Secured by the constant need 
of the world for food. 
Rich soil, sufficient moisture, progres- 
sive farmers, insure crops in Iowa. 
Mortgage Dept. 

Leavitt & Johnson Trust Company 

Waterloo, Iowa 



A Message 
To World's Work Readers 

Agriculture. America's greatest iailuttiy, to- 
day offeri the greatest inveatinent opportun- 
ity. Its mortgages are itrengthened by the 
Euiopean war, while securities baaed OD 
other industries are weakened. Invest youi 
money, then, in those securities which are 
gaining in strength. Record crops and an 
enormous extra demand assure the position 
of Farm Mortgages. 



It hu been our work for 22 rean ti 
ma'* beat mnitaicH for indiviilual ii 
(nil iha toaaaj. Let » nibniit oSv 
You will baira the advsnts^ «j e 



•sleet OkUho- 



r.tao,duI Ol 
Adt. for OdiAtr M and Booklet 3 15 

Oklahoma Fann Mortgage Co. 

Oklahoma Ckj, U. S. A. 



Income Tax Exempt 

rjOL MUNICIPAL 
/ /" GOLD BONDS 



L« Angelei and SoDtbern Califonlia 
Citi« Street ImproTement 

Tkc Supreme Court hu ruled ihu iheK bondl srs 
■ prior lieu ts uiy Gnt mortsu e. builden* or other 
umilv Lien, reserdlees of ill debe of i««ue- 

Natiotu], State and 

Improved Los Angeles Gty 
First Mortgage Realty Bonds 



ROLAND BOLGIANO 

AttMsfnMnt Bemher 
Los Angeles Ctdif omia 



Ue Jesal iDTeatmenb f 
slu br ceuon d their 
unia] siJelr. Offered 



INVESTMENTS 



First Mortgages 
Secnrity — Stalnlity — Income 

The "best buy'' ia the ia v estmen t 
market today is a First Mortgage. 

If you can get It on farm lands prodacinE 
standard crops which are mor« grMfly 
needed now then ever before and for 
which tbero wUI be as Increaains de- 
mand for years to come, yon are bnjlniE 
in a rising market 

'Ve have in our Ward-Hanlson Pirat 
Hor^ag«B that very investment— First 
HortESf es based on produdng farms in 
the fertile Black Lands of Centra! Tecas, 
sttlacted carefully from the otferings of 
fourteen counties, and recommended by 
OS as higb-Erade, sound inTeBtnientB. 
They are in bond fonn with e % interest 
coupons attached payable throuKh the 
national City Bank in Hew York. 



Oar Vabudioiu art Tovr ProUtttem 

Ward-Harrison Mortgage Co 

F<Ht Worth, Texas 



6% 



FARM 
MORTGAGES 



6% 



Located as we are in the heart of the Red 
lUrar Valley, the most fertile valley in the 
world with possibly one exertion, our loans 

5% (No 
without 






We offer them b 
Taxes). We collect 

Write for particulars and list of mortgages. 

Northern Savings Bank, Fargo, N. D. 

The Oldest Savings Bank in North Dakota 



-=f DANFORTH - 
% FARM mortgages! 

Are proven safe investments. 
RIty-Mi years of practical 
experience in lending money on 
farm lands without default of a 
single dollar of principal or in- 
terest b back of every Danforth Mortgaca, 
You can invest Jsoo or Si,ooo just as safely 
as you can a larger amount. 

AA fw OK JaerlUlBi Lu Nt. 54. 

A. a. DANFORTH A CO., Banken 

T tm a iti A. D. I8S8 WASHINGTON. lU- 



y 



I 6% Farm Mortgages-i 

$S00 and Upwarda 
Safe and Sore — No Wony 

Here in the great lertile Northwest 
I and where we're right on the 
ground," where values are steadily 
increa^ng, is the best place to in- 
vest your money. 
Oui 6% Fum Mortpma uv nb uxt i 
Nrvci n Ida in ji jtmir. V'-^' '— "- 
-V" and LiM DlOfeerii^ 



Write iocBi 



I. J. LANDER * CO. 
Cnuul Foi^ii. N. D. 



6V2% and 7% 

With Complete Safety 

Write today for new booklet and circular 
describing 

7% Selected First Mortgages 
7% Municipal Improvement Bonds 
7% Commercial Building Bonds 
6)M Debenture Bonds 

Comwpoadeace lavtted 

Northern Bond & Mortgage Co. 

I40S Fourth Avenue Seattle, Wasfa^ 

Bmnk mmt Commmlal Kettnoeim 



J SAVE SMALL SUMS 



SRS 


•Jf^I '"J™* Iv »vini up 


K.i" 




ou probably 













































tAWRENCE. KANSAS 



Bonds and Mortgages 

DUtriet Municipal Bonda anfullf Hkcted ttam lb* 
principal Cilia in the Suie of Wubinfton to yield 
mvmon s)% to 7%. Wc have nuikcLcd Mvcnl mniioB 

FIrmt MortsMffsa oa improved SutCle pw p ert y . inFcnat 

Bol nctrd one third ol the vaiuation o( nn^JCt^. AH 
Kcuntio hiDdl«l by ui are bought outnEht. Trie per- 
•Diuiti of our CDinpBDy ue buken oE lonf pnttkal 
expencoce- Addreis 

ERIKSON, JOHANON & CO. 
SutUa. 



INVESTMENTS 



F RST MORTGAGE SECURITY 



Tha nloa ME &>H tiBH if m 



.—J hkIi h m w 

w» law f au ad hi^na— iMi^Bm 

THE AUIl£LIU»4W ANSON COMPANY 



. — , — ~^ ^^,,.,^— ^», — — >«j, M U loaiu, etc. 

..juStMlaSIO.OOO, R^inDaibTpanHdB: TUCsv- 
wiiT Buk. OU(1k« C»i Suit NiIiomI BhL OkUhmu 

t> Stala Nuioiul Buk BniUiBi OkUhvm* Cilr, OIkm. 



R MJfUmMS a 



,.„. i,.^, tMOO DCBMntaaUoM 

Bondt niMurt in i to j yntn. Soared by higta-nnde 
Chicuo ftputmoDti and lud harLn^ income j to 4 tima 
EaUl falcrot. Socaritj i Inn. Debt reduogj Hmi- 
■BtiDillj by Hiia] pRHynwntft. 

Ckleag* Title A Trust C«. 

»cU u tnutee. (wnnucs title uid £nt lioi, uk) ceitifics 
neb bond. Inteim pnnDplly paid twice 1 ytti. Out book 
aFnluUe uioniutiaD unt ff«e on T«quq(. Ask for 
No B 49 W. N. MACQUEEN A CO, 
■Htpw* ui iHi Bukm, » S*. U 3d> St.. CUcm* 




I, baMd for vaua on tha upnlHilt 

perts, h»* enrasd our rapntatkui of B mlm 



■halt In k)^ ta » 



r?K 



69b Semi- Annual Interest 
with Absolute Safety 



Tlif in 



fluLti of thrift And uving^money tbal baa 
imi accumuuicd liy naimlaking cSckI uid invntsl [di tbe 

repmenti pnctically Ehc (ntirc capital of tbe laveitor. 

It ia of Uw utmiBt imnutaiKX tbat iDvcatmenu of Ibia 
character be lafesuarded in every poasible luiiner. 

Invnton in tbc Booloey Loan & Invatment Company 
morttagei take no riik. wliatevec. 

Tbc great European cinflict hat not affected tbe value of 
then ■ecuritics. Write f« BooUet C-ioo. 



3% OUR MONTANA 7% 
FARM Fint Farm Mortgages c i t y 

Are considered as safe as Government Bonds, be- 
cause the Montana fanner produces more and' 
better wheat, oats, barley and alfalfa per acre ^^"'' 
any other section of the Northwest. 
Tbe management of this Corporation has bad 
twenty-five years' experience in the placing of fmids 
for investors, without the loss of a dollar. 



BANKING CORPORATION OF MOFfTANA 
ralCvitd,$5M,OeO.M B«tA, HekiM, MontMM 



% 



Fum 
Hortgtfei 



Our conservatively placed loans on income- 
beaiing property yield the highest interest 
rates consistent with safety. 
We collect and remit without chaise. 



017 



Write fer iterlgage List Ho. 11 ; 
Meduuilca Loan A Trust Co^ Spf>kane, Wn. 



7 



% 



Read Joseph Conrad's Books 

They are Becoming Better Known 
by All — Ask Your Bookseller 



A>k the Readert' Seirice about yout inveMment 



BUSINESS HELPS 



Free Check Insurance 



— Free insurance in the big Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York, with assets of $11,000,000, is now issued to buyers of 
Peerless Check Writers against possible loss by raised checks. 
There are no strings attached to this offer. 

There is no added charge of any kind. The Fidelity and Casualty 
Companj' is organized under the exacting insurance laws of the State of 
New York to handle general indemnity insurance and is licensed in every 
state in the Union. It is the oldest and one of the largest and strongest 
companies in its class. It is known everywhere. Fidelity and Casualty 
insurance is dependable. 

Think it over. Protection txaet-u-tbt-cenl, ORIGINATED by 
Feerless Check Writers, is in use by leading banks and business houses 
throughout the United States. It is fast replacing the old-time, wasting 
and inexact "not over" check stamp. It will in time completely displace this 
old style of protection ; for example, in Rochester, tkt heme af check pratectUn, 
nine of the fifteen banks have discarded the old idea and arc using Peerlett 
Check JVrilers to protect their drafts f« the penny. These banks arc: 



PCERLGSS CUGCh WRITGPS 

«re writing and protecting million* oF checki e«ch yeir, lafclj' trinsFcrring billion* 

ol dollari. Na Pterttii ektdi ar draft hat t<vtr been lucceisfutty railed. 

The Peer I e» method of thorough ihreddingand indelible inking haa stood tlieleil of 
yean, in the tace of an annual lois on unprotected check* estimated at (15,000,000. 

But here's (he neve idea — the Pecrleu can add attli further lo the user'i sense of 

security by supplying iniurante in the strongest indemnity company in America, The 

Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York. That accords vfith the Peerltsi standard 

tf tirvict. Therefore, at great expense to the Company, the 

PeerleM will supply insurance vriih each machine at ut added 

ctit vjhatever also the Peerless idea of service. 

There is n* string tied to the Peerless insurance offer. Na 

V flea 

en and protected on the Feerles 

The full detills ot the Policy and of Peerl 
wlUinierHi you. Send the CoupoawKh 



PEERLESS CHECK PROTECTING CO. 

Originators of exact protection. 
Rochetter, N. Y. 



►THIRTY FIVE DOtlARS TEK CENTS 

t jnrf Trade Mar* Protection ft) tht ^Pem^ 



COUPON-SWa B 



Cookie 



INSURANCE 



DON'T wut for acddent or sickness to oome to you. One man in seven was 
killed or injured last year by accident Many thousands of our ijolicy-holders 
were laid up by illnesa Don't take chances. Look out now while you can. Make 
tiiines easier for yourself and yours when the accident or sickness does oome. Read 
this letter from a woman in Ohio — "I don't know what I would have done if my 
husband had not carried your policy. It is all I have to raise the children on while 
he is sick. I have seven — the oldest only 15." How about your wife ? 

/ETNA-IZE 



A sadden atUck of trphoid — u oloonted 
throKt— a quick grille ioUowed \tj pneumonu 
— BBOpvBbon for appendjcitia— you don't know 
when you an goins to be sick. Ab f or acddoiti, 
conaidtt' the manager of tbe department atore 
ia Atlanta wbo waa bo ba^ hart bv a flying nail 
■" " whose ' " 



or tt>e girl in DaUaa, Texas, wnose ckitbing 

^otect Yonrsdf With An Accumulative Din" ' 

If yon are totally disabled by any ordinary yon lose tw< 

acddent, we will pay voa $26 a week aa long as we will pi 

yon live, or |G0 a weeV if yon are disabled by a $1E,000. Hal 

railway, ateamriiip, elevator or burning build- hand, foot ( 
ing accident. Ana if yon are sick with any ill- Send the 

nesB that confines you to the house we will costs notl 

pay you $2S a week for a year. If yott are kiDed. brings the 

yoor wife will get from |6,000 to $16,000. If story. 

^TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Draww 1341 EABTFORD, CONN. 

IW to— t «■— —> I* tlm B-rM wrmut LUi. Ac H d tit . B l att k 

/v 



was injured by a passing lunatic. These are not 
ezoeptionB. We note sufeb things every day as the 
deroandaforweeklyindemnitieeeomein. luliiga 
that seem absurd but they may put a man in /^ 
bed for six months. / y 



/ 
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KEBUILDIMG 

UP TO the present time the rage of de- 
struction goes on unchecked, and ttiere 
are few or no signs of anything else. 
Everywhere outside of the terrible war zone 
people are wondering how and when is to begin 
the process of rebuilding what has been so 
recklessly destroyed. After three numbers of 
the World's I^ot-A devoted to blood and 
carnage, it should be an inspiration to turn 
to a subject fundamentally constructive, and 
we again announce for December a number 
taking for its text " U. S. the Kebuilders," 
which is coming as near to a Christmas senti- 
ment as is possible in this degenerate year. 
If there is to be do "Peace on Earth" perhaps 
from our neutral viewpoint there may be at 
least some "Goodwill to Men." 

Here are the subjects which we hope to 
cover in this issue-^subjects which we niay well 
study at this time if we are to be the larger 
spirited couhtry we hope to become: 

Whebe iHE Tbade Waits, South America, the Near 
East, Africa, and the Fat Blast, 

Oph Treaty Ties. Our foreign relations, the Monroe 
Doctrine, tile Wilson Doctrine, the Open Door: 

Wheke Foseign Tariffs Atfect Ue. Hoti we are 
affected by the tariffs all over the world. 

The Open Door, the Open Sea, aw) Free Trade. 
A broad gauge policy for a big nation. 

An Aueucan Merchant Marine. 

American Popularity in Foreign Lands. Interviews 
obtained. 

Why 1 Ah an Ahexican. By a German, a French- 
man, a Swede, an Italian, etc. 

The Ties op Blood. 

American Travel Abroad. See the Americas fii^. 

An American Merchant Marine and What It 
Can Do. 

How Best Can the U. S. Serve CivnjZATiON in 
Tms Crisis? 

Foreign Banking Outposts. American banks abroad 
and what they can do. 

American Loans. 

American Diplomacv. 

The Concession Business. 

What We Are Doing to Meet Oijr New Responsi- 
bilities. 

The Effect of Capitai, on Trade. 



A SPANISH EDITION 

It is a pleasure to learn of the demand in 
South America and other Spanish speaking 
coimtries for a Spanish edition of the World's 
Work. Some of the larger American firms 
and corporations have planned to join with 
us to get a wide circulation for the December 
magazine in these countries, and the Rebuild- 
ers Number will be issued, if our plan works 
out, in both languages about December i, 
1Q14. If you are interested in getting into 
these new fields, write us, 

BOOKS AND YET MORE BOOKS 

We hope we are not obsessed by the war. 
The making of Fewer and Better Books goes 
on, we are thankful to say, successfully. The 
publishers report that the book publishing 
and selling business is good. Here, in brief, 
is the fall fist, details of which appear in other 
advertising pages in this issue: 

The Twenty-Fourth of June. By Grace S. Rich- 
mond, Si. 35 net. 

Alhaver's Folly. By Joseph Conrad, doth, ti.^s 
net; limp leather f 1.50 net. 

The Place Beyond the Winds. By Harriet T. 
Cccnstock, Si-35 net. 

Change (Vol. VII of the Drama League Series). By 
J. ft Francis, 75 cents net. 

Joseph Conrad. By Richard Cnrie, $1.25 net. 

The Teeth of the Tiger. By Maurice Leblanc, 

Astronomy (Threshold of Sdence series). By Camille 

Flammarion, so cents net. 
Bambi. By Marjorie Benton Cooke, ti.as net. 
By and Larce. By Franklin P. Adams, ti.oo net. 
The Wild Tcriey and Its Hunting, By Edward 

A. Mcllbenny, (2.50 net. 
Scooting With Daniel Boone. By Everett T. 

Tomlinson, St. 10 net. 
MvTHE EvEHs Child Shoitld Know. Edited by 

Hamilton W. Mabie. Holiday Edition, illustrated 

by Mary Hamilton Frye, Si. 00 net. 
Mabta of the Lowlands (Vol VIII of the Drama 

League Series). By Angel Guimera, 75 cents net. 
The Sealed Valley. By Hulbect Footncr, S'-^S net. 
Tbe Best Stories in the World. Selected by 

Thomas L. Masson, of Life. New limp leather 

edition (boxed), $1.25 net. 



Goo'^lc 



TBB TALK OP TBE OFFICE 



Bob, Son of Battle, By Alfred Ollivaat. New 

pocket edidon in flexible leather binding, ti-So net. 
Songs ov Natuk£. Edited by John Burroughs. 

New limp leather edition (boxwi), I:. so net. 
A JoumNEV TO Natdk£. By J. P. Mowbray. New 

lin"> leather edition (boxed), ti.50 net. 
A Sou>iEB OF THE Legion. By C. N. & A. M. Wil- 
liamson, $1.35 net. 
Faisy Tales fkoic Hans Christian Andebsen. 

lUustiBted by Dugald Stewart Walker, Si.jo net. 
A MiDSumiEH NiGHrs Dbeam. Illustrated by Arthur 

Rackham. New popular edition, $1.50 net. 
The Art of the Low Countkies. By Dr. Wilbelm R. 

Valentiner. Tmoslated by Mrs. Schuyler Van 

Renstelaer, $3.50 net. 
Affeaxances. By G. Lowes Dickinson, Si.oo neL 
Eakly Ahericam Chukches. By Aymar Embury II, 

I3.S0 net. 
Country Hoijses. By Aymor Embuty, 11, $3.00 net. 
The Blossoming Rod. By Mary Stewart Cutting, 

50 cents net. 
A Handbook to ihe Poetrv of RtntvAxo Kiplinc. 

By Ralph Durand, Si.oo net. 
The Histobv of Architectube, Vol. III. By Pro- 
fessor A. L. Frothingbam, doth, (5.00 net; leather, 

$7.50 net. 
Fbeckijs. By Gene Stratton-Porter, New Holiday 

Edition, illustrated by Thomas Fogarty, 91.50. 
The Pastor's Wefe. By the Author of "Elizat>eth 

and Her Gennan Garden," $1.35 net. 
The Grand Asske. By Hugh Carton, J1.3S net. 
The Auerican Whttaeer Almanac and Encvclo- 

PEDiA. Si.oo net. 
The Seven Seas Emtion of the Works of KtrDVARo 

Kipling. New volumes as ready. 

GOING WELL 

pENROD. By Booth Tarkington, %i.a% oeL 
Chance. By Joseph Conrad,dotb,Si.35 net; pocket 

leather, $1.50 net. 
Laddie. By Gene Stratton-Portei, (1.35 net. 

A REALLY UNIQUE XUAS PRESENT 

It's not too early to think about it. The 
best thing you can buy this year, and one which 
you won't be able to buy next or any other 
year, is the seven seas edition of the 

WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING limited tO 1,050 

signed sets of 23 volumes. 

The owner of this set will value it all 
his life, and his children after him, because 
it represents the work of Rudyard Kqiling 
arranged in a definitive edition and person- 
ally signed by him with his own hand. 

The World's Work, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send a 3 months' subscription (50c) to 



Here are the specifications: 
Silt: A royal octavo, 6^x9! inches. 
Binding: Linen bade, colored paper sides, bound tm 
tapes, gilt top with silk book mark and silk 
head band. A strong and tasteful book- 
lover's binding, but eo arranged that the vol- 
umes may be rebound in fine leather at any 
time if dear«l. 
Paptr: A qiedal all rag Laid paper has been made - 
for the set by me ^ittineague Paper Com- 
pany, at Mittineague, Mass. The idea baj 
been to provide a soft, flexible paper which 
will hold a full black "color" and ^ectivelv 
show the initial in ct^or at the head cA e^n 
chapter and on the title page, colophon page, 
etc. The great importance of having a pa- 
per made exclusively of selected rag stock 
IS readily understood when one realizes that 
paper made of such material lasts for hun- 
dreds of years. 
Type: The type used is a new letter modelled Itom 
an excellent French face by Felgnot, and in 
honor of appearing in thu set is called the 
"Kipling" lace. Clear and without fine 
hair lines, it b easy and pleasant to read 
and strong in effect as printed on the page. 
SPECIAI. TEBUS 

The price per set is $138 and orders are 
taken only for the complete set. Owing to 
the great care that is being exercised in issu- 
mg these volumes, only two are to be pub- 
lished every other monUi. We have arranged 
to have our customers pay for the books as de- 
livered — 16.00 a month. This puts the almost 
invaluable seven seas edition within reach 
of all Kipling admirers. Write us to reserve 
a set, or if additional information is desired, 
ask for descriptive circular. 

TO OLD FRIENDS 

It has been a source of great gratification 
to us that our suggestion that old friends should 
send a short time subscription to the World's 
Work to their friends has been responded to 
by many thousands. May we still suggest 
that a three months' subscription lor 50 cents 
would be an interesting and pleasant attention 
from one friend to another? Two for $1.00. 
Use this coupon if you will be so kind: they 
are coming down like a white shower in the 
mail room, and cheer ua up wonderfully. 



Find enclosed %— 



d by Google 



THE WORLD'S WORK ADVERTISER 



Experts Who Know 

They speak from their own ex- 
perience; years of practical work in 
the preparation of perfect food for 
particular people. Their testimony 
cannot be gainsaid: 

" To obtain the best results we use and 
recommend for use ''RoyaP Baking 
Powder. We find it superior to all 

others. — "The International Mutual Cooks 

"and Pastry Cooks Assn. 

^^Adolph Meyer, Sec'y." 
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BAKING POWDER 

Absolutely Pure No Alum 



The Roden' Service will give infortDilton »boui lutoiDotiilei 
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/'^3fham<Sl}^nftire maif be purdnsed from 
Cy jewelers of the better closs everYwbera 

THE GORHAM CO. 

SILVERSMITHS 

NEW YORK ,, , 

The Reiden' Service will give information about automotiilea O 



iii'i'i'i ''< Ill' riiMii ',' iVJiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiii 

In Peace and in War 

— in Sickness and in 
Health — in Good 
Times and Bad Times j 
— in all climes and in 
all seasons — for chil- 
dren and grown-ups — the food that builds 
strong and sturdy bodies, fit for the day's 
work or the day's play, is 

Shredded Wheat 

the one staple, universal breakfast cereal that sells at 
the same price throughout the civilized world. War 
always furnishes an excuse -for increasing the cost of 
living, but no dealer can raise the price of Shredded 
Wheat. It is always the same in price and quality — 
contains more real nutriment, pound for pound, than 
meat or eggs and costs much less — is ready-cooked 
and ready-to-serve. 

Two Shredded Wheat BiicuiUwilh milk or cmm 
■upplr all the nutriment needed (or a half day'i 
work er pla;. Delicioui for any meal in cora- 
bioation with iliced pineapplei, iliced bananas, 
canned peachea, peara or any fruit. 

"It's AU in the Shreds" 

Mod* only by 

The Shredded Wheat Company, 
Niagara Falls. N.Y. 
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